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S ADVERTISEMENT. 
As e following Work was compoſed 
=: ſolely for the amuſement and inſtruc- 


tion of the Fair Sex; in order to render it 
the more intelligible, we have ſtudied the 


| utmoſt; plainneſs and ſimplicity of language; 
have totally excluded almoſt every word 


that is not Engliſn, and even, as much as 


er chene, N technical term, 


As we perſuade oirfelves; that nothing 1 
Sad be leſs attended to by the ſex, than a 


long li of authors on the margin, to ſhew 5 


from whence we have derived our informa- 5 
tion, and as à great part of ſuch liſt would 
refer to in other languages, we have 
1 nas it, and contented ou rſelves 
with ſometimes interweaving into our texts, 
the names and ſentiments of ſuch authors as 


have more peculiarly elucidated the {| ubjects 
ve were inveſtigating. 


i, = SE Wr. 


A D V E R T1'S EM E N T. 


we have not vavity enough, 0 recom- þ 


Ba. met 1 every W late in it: 
But as the generality of the fair ſex _ 
many of their idle hours in poring 7 
novels and romances, which tend greatly to 
miſlead the underſtanding and corrupt be 
heart, we cannot help expreſſing a wiſh; that 

. they would ſpare : a part of this time; to look 
into the hiſtory of their own Sex; a Ribe 
which we flatter ourſelyes will afford them 

5 1 no irrational amuſement, and RO none 


18 to 5 * any 7 * * 
1 has hitherto been publiſhed | in the i= | 


i 36 


19 language. . TL. 
WI do not mean by this to prafe ourſelves; . 
we ſubmit with the utmoſt diffdence to the 
judgment of the Public. If we have any 
merit, it is only in collecting together, and 
preſenting in one view, a variety of anecqotes 
concerning the ſex, which lay ſcattered in 
Aa great number of authors, ancient and mo- 


dern, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


dern, and not within the reading of the Sex 


themſelves. | Recourſe to larger li 


might have made theſe ancedotes more nu- 


merous, and better judgments would have 


ſelected them with more propriety; on theſe 
accounts, none can be more ſenſible of the 
imperſettions of the Work than we are, but . 
ve hope our candid Readers will make ſome 

allowances for our having trod a path which 
has never been attempted before; and 
the Ladies, we flatter ourſelves, will treat 

us with ſome indulgence, when we aſſure 
them, that we have exerted our utmoſt 
abilities to put their hiſtory into the moſt Ho 
engaging dreſs, and to mingle e with 
inſtruction. | 


W have . to add, hat Gon "pan 


= ces which we thought exceptionable have 


c OY Ee IE 
VTV 


been expunged, ſeveral hiſtorical anecdotes 
have been added, ſome difference has been | 


made in the arrangement, and to the lan- ; 
guage of this addition, we have paid every 
nde attention. On theſe accounts we 
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nature that ſo much engages our at- 


7 tention, or 10 forcibly draws our inclina- 


'LTHOUGH. 7 is OT IR * 5 


tions, as the other ſex, yet ſo ſtrong is our 
partiality to ourſelves, that we have never 


in any period, nor in any country, ſufficient - 
5 attended to the happineſs and intereſt of 


thoſe beings, whom in.every period, and in 


every country, we have profeſſed to love and 


poſſeſs, have every where extorted from us 


ture, as to obtain from us good uſage. 


1 every man is full of complaints 
_ againſt the ſex, but we rarely meet with any 


one who ſeriouſly endeavours to rectify the 
_ evils againſt which he exclaims ſo loudly. 


He who conſiders women only as objects 


to adore: And while the charms which they 


the tribute of love, they have only in a ſ , 
places ſo far ſoftened the ferocity of our na- 


Com- 


pulaints a- 


gainſt the 
lex. 


"= - 


INTRODUCTION. 
of * love, and pleaſure;- compl ins, chat 


in his connections with them, they are in- 


conſtant, unfaithful, and ever open to flat- 
tery and ſeduction. The Philoſopher, Who 
would wiſh to mingle the joys of friendſhip 

and of ednveifailonwith thoſe bf lower, ebm. 

plains that the ſex are deſtitute of every idea, 
but ſuch as flow from gallantry and ſelf- 


kdmiration; and conſequently incapable'of 
giving or receiving any of the more refined 2X 


and intellectual Pleaſures. The man f 
| buſineſs complains, that they are giddy and 
_ thoughtleſs, nl want. the plodding head, 


and the ſaving. hand, fo neceſſary towards 
thriving 1 in the world. And al 


goſt every 


man complains, of their idleneſs, extrava- 


gance, diſregard to admonition, and hegleAl * 


5 of the dutles of dome fie and focial lie. 55 


Cauſes f 
theſe com- 


plaints are well or ill founded, we ſhall 


plaints. 


| \ 


— 


Wrrnovr examining how rar co 


only obſerve, that in cafes where they are 
well Founded, when we trace them to their 


ſource, we generally find that ſource to be 
2 ourſelves. Does not the man of love and 


gallantry, commonly ſet the example of 
inconſtancy, to the females with whom he 


W connected? AGE do not men in 1 


. : but 


ENT e D U ECT LON. 


but too obviouſly, chalk. out to the other 

- ſex; the way/ that leads to every levity and 
folly ?, What made the philoſopher ſo 

ſuſceptible of the intellectual pleaſures? 

_ doubtleſs, the education beſtowed _— 
him; and the ſame education might have 55 
given his wife or his daughter, an equal, or 5 
even a ſuperior reliſh for them: It is folly 
in him therefore to expect the fruit. without 
the culture neceſſary to bring it.to. perfec, 
tion. The plodding and ſteadineſs of the 
man of buſineſs, he has acquired in his early 

years; and they are augmented by his being 

ſole maſter of what he can amaſs, and hav- 
ing a power to ſpend or diſpoſe of it as he 
thinks proper. But his wife was brought up 

in no ſuch ſchool, and has no ſuch motives 
to induſtry; for, ſhould ſhe toil with the ut- 
moſt aſſiduity, ſhe can not appropriate to 
herſelf what ſhe acquires; nor even expend 
any part of it without leave of her huſband. 

Nor is the idleneſs, extravagance, and neg- \ 

lect of domeſtic duties, with which we charge 

the ſex, ſo much the fault of nature as of 

education. Can we expect that the girl 
whom we train up in every faſhionable 
levity and folly, whom we uſe our utmoſt 
efforts to flatter and to amuſe, ſhall, che 
B 2 moment 


— . © OS. I Ea 
* 
5 . 7 * ® 4 . be Uo 1 a. 1 * * 


— a 


t rRODeT TON 


moment of her marria ge, totally change ber 
5 plan, and become the ſober and economical 
houſewife? As well may we fow 1 tares s and 


<mw to reap wheat, 


:# 


Tr this be, as we betend ourfedves it is, 


a candid and impartial ſtate of the fource 
of female folly and weakneſs; if theſe evils _ 
may be traced either to the total want of, or 
to an improper education; and if the power 
of withholding or beſtowing this education, 
be lodged in our hands, as having the ſole 
management and direction of the ſex; then 
it will follow, that we ſhould act a much 
better and more becoming part, in trying to 
amend their faults by more judicious in- 
ſtructions, than to leave them ignorant, and 
complain that they are ſo; or teach them 
folly, and rail at them for having learned 
what we taught them. But inſtead of doing 
this, in every age, and in every country, 
while the men have been partial to the per- 
ſons of the fair, they have either left their 


minds altogether without culture, or biaſſed 
them by a culture of a ſpurious ; and improper 


nature; ſuſpicious, perhaps, that a more ra- 
- tional one would have opened their eyes, 


ſhewn them their real condition, and promp» 


tec 


INT ROD. CT ION. 


or leſs, * them. 


ol telling them. when preſent, that their per- 


ted * to aſſert the rights of nature; rights 
of which the men have nen more ; 


” ſons are handſome and elegant, that their 
ſentiments and actions are all perfection; 


W not only e negleft hs ſex, or | 

| miſlead them in point of education; but 
while youth and beauty are on their ſide, 
the ſcene we open to them is all flattery and 
deluſion. While we take every opportunity 


Vhen abſent, we laugh at their credulity, and 
ſplenetically ſatiriſe and exhibit to view all 


their faults and follies. Nor is it till they 


have become wives, or till the wrinkles have 
furroved their brows, that the voice of truth 

or of plain dealing reaches their ears, from 

any of our ſex, who are not connected to 


mem by ties more ſacred than thoſe of gal- 
12927 and Is 1 


ſubjected only to. verbal ſneer, and to ver- 
bal ermiciſm; men who have been ſoured by 


i che depurſurr of lawful, or even of unlawful 
bY. love; 


No OR are * follies Ry foihles of the ſex, 


diſappointments of any kind, and more par- 
ticularly thoſe who have been unſortunate 


Satiriſts, 
how they 
have 

treated 
che ſex, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


— 


love; TORT in all ages dipped their pens in 
_ gall, and for the ſuppoſed faults of a few, 
{liberally vomited out ſpleen and ill-nature 
againſt the whole ſex. Among the earlieſt 
vf theſe kind of writers we may juſtly reckon 
Solomon, who, ſated with licentious love, 
_ cloyed with venal charms, and perhaps ſhat- | 
| tered in conſtitution, took almoſt every op- 


, re fs wt} OO — — — — 234 


2 ee a. 
* 
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portunity to exclaim againſt the fair ſlaves of 
i! this ſeraglio, and the whole ſex; becauſe they 
| | = could afford him no new pleaſure, and be- 


cauſe they were not equal in mental qualifi- 
| cations to the men. A circumſtance which 
Solomon might eaſily have found to be im- 
poſſible, had he attended to their education 
and their confinement. Some alſo of the 
Apocryphal writers are nothing behind So- 


lomon in ſpleen, and greatly exceed him in 


ill- nature and coarſeneſs of expreſſion. ut | 
it ſeems to have been the genius of the Eaſt | 
to praiſe all women for their perſonal graces, [ 


and at the ſame time to ſuppoſe them entirely " 
diveſted of every good quality of the mind; | 
for we find the ſame ideas which were, en- ( 
tertained by Solomon, diffuſed among the { 
HFindoos perhaps in an earlier period of the 0 
£ 

K 


world, and venting themſelves alſo in their 
ſacred writings, even with an additional de- 


gree 


INTRODUCTION. 


gree of acrimony. « The luſt of a woman ny 
« (ſay the Pundits) is never. ſatisfied, no 


the empire of death with the dying of 
* men and animals.” And again, Wo- 


« handſome; clothes, and nice victuals; the 
4, ſecond, immoderate luſt; the third, violent 


. anger; the fourth, deep reſentment, no 


« perſon knowing the ſentiments, concealed 
„in their heart; the fifth, another. perſon's 
e good appears evil in their Eyes; the ſixth, 
. they commit bad actions“ With ſuch 
” invettives of the eaſterns we could fill a 
- whole volume; but we have only ſelected 
theſe, to ſhew that they were mere effuſions 
of the ſpleen, neither ſupported by argu- 

ment nor ſeaſoned with wit. Nor were the 


Greek and Roman writers more refined in 


"their ſentiments, or delicate in their expreſ- 
| fions. The language uſed by ſome of the 
Greek writers, as well as by Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, and Horace, is in many places too 
coarſe and indecent for a people juſt emer-. 
ging from barbarity, and conveys to us 4 
mean n idea of Greek and Romi politeneſs, 5 
8 Artes 


AY ft 


* men have fix qualities: the firſt; an inor- 
* dinate defire-for jewels and fine furnitute, 


* more than fire is ſatisfied with fuel, dr-the © 75” a 
„ main ocean with receiving the rivers, or 


ble turn in 


_ tion of the 
=  1ex, 


i Favouras 
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thy TER nen had been more than unte 


| = the condi- thouſand years, the ſubject upon which ſati- | 
| riſts had diſcharged their wit, and ſplenetics 
their ill- humour, an inſtitution | aroſe in 


Europe, known by the name of chivalry, 


which for ſome time totally' changed 'the 

ſentiments and writings of mankind, and | 
placing the ſex hardly beneath celeſtial be- 

ings, made it ſomething more than treaſon 
to maltreat, and ſcarcely leſs than blaſphemy 


to ſpeak evil of them. The times, however, 
in which chivalry flouriſhed in its greateſt 


 perfeftion, being clouded with ignofance, 
did not give birth to many literary produc- 
tions, but as ſoon as letters began to mix 
with gallantry, the men, inſtead of ſtriving 


againſt each other who ſhould moſt vilify 


the ſex, entered the liſts with an intention 


of ſhewing their ſuperior merit, and even 


of perſuading the world, that of all the joys 
we can experience in the preſent, or hope 
for in the life to come, love is the only one 

worth our care and ſolicitude, n 


Axclxx- TLY the bards had oats bees em- 


ployed to ſing the exploits of the heroes 


who plundered, or of the rich who enter- 
tained them in their train. In the decline of 
chivalry, they began alſo to ſing the praiſes 


of 
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: ob hag e extacies of love. In the 
praiſe of beauty they were to the laſt degree 
extravagant and hyperbolical. Not ſatiſ⸗ 
fied with comparing their miſtreſſes to an- 
gels and other inferior celeſtial beings they 


| : were not a{hamed to compare them to, and 1 

| even to exalt them above the Supreme 

5 Being himſelf. In celebrating the enjoy- 

EX ment of love, they were not leſs wild and 

I romantic, and imagined that even paradiſe 
BH without it would be joyleſs and inſipid. 
. Boccace, in the moſt ferious manner, claſſed 


together God and the ladies, and thanked 
them for their mutual aſſiſtance in defending 
him againſt his enemies; and Petrarch, no 
leſs ſeriouſly, compares Laura, his miſtreſs, Rp 
S to Jeſus Chriſt. Deudes de Prade, a prieſt 
and poet, who uſed to ſing the praiſes of 
| women, ſays; that he would not wiſh to 
enter into heaven, but on condition of 
4 1 love t to > her whom be adored. 
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W are not * furpriſa: to find the po· To mm. 
= ets, or troubadours, who were retained and came fa- 
paid by the rich and the beautiful, flattering 
s WW greatnefsandextolling beauty. But they were 
not the only ſet of men who thus employed 
1 tete, the humour became nt 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Poets, Prieſts, Gentlemen, all dedicated their 
literary talents to the praiſe of women; and 
it became at laſt unneceſſary: for the ſex to 
hire poets, when all ranks of people volun- 
| . . themſelves in their ſervice. 0 
ty: 206 110; 406 B 

e 3 to Jan been che. firſt : 
wi ſtarted the idea of writing any thing | 
larger than a ſong or ſonnet in praiſe of the 
ſex. He publiſhed a Latin treatiſe, intitled 
« Of illuſtrious Women; and in ſearch f 
them he ranfacked the whole circuit of fable, 

of the ſacred, and of the Greek and Roman 
hiſtories. The idea was too happily adapted 
to the taſte of the times, to languiſhuby = 

diſuſe, or ſink into: oblivion; it Was ſoon, 

therefore, taken up by a numerous herd of 

imitators; Francis Sordonati improving up- 
on it, collected from every | poliſhed and 
from every barbarous nation to the number 
of one hundred and twenty, the names of 
| ſuch women as had eſcaped Boccace. This 
mode of writing now became faſhionable. 
In a few years, not leſs than twenty authors 
had publiſned in praiſe of women. The 
heroine, the religioſa, and the learned, ſtood 
firſt in · the catalogue. But the inferior vir- 
tues 4 not paſs unnoticed; and at laſt, 
even 


INT RIODIVIC/DION! | 


even the making of an excellent pudding, 
and every other ſpecies of culinary merit, 


became the ſubject of panegyric: and in 
ſpite of all their natural phlegm, even the 


Dutch felt the enthuſiaſm, and convibuned a 
Te their mite to ike n of the en. 


14 21 at. 4 


: re of writing ana; hacks ; 
of: dreſs, have their turns of being faſhio- 


able: this was the period in which: the fa- 


 ſhionable topic was to extol all the virtues, 
and to varniſn over all the vices of the ſex. 
Much had already been ſaid and wrote: in 


|  this/adulatory ſtrain: but Hilario da Coſta, 

a monk, reſolving to exceed all who! had 
gone beſore him, publiſhed two quarto _ 
volumes, of eight hundred pages each; con- 


taining, according to his account, the pane- 


ſixteenth centuries, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by any remarkable talents or 
virtues. But as if no valuable talent, nor 
any virtue could exiſt without the pale of 
the catholic church, the partial ecclefiaſtic 


paſſed in ſilence over every woman of other 


principles; and while he loudly praiſed the 
Vvirtues of Mary queen of England, whoſe 
7 * ſucceeding ages have held in con- 
tempt; 


tempt ; of her ſiſter Elizabeth, whom her 
country ſtill remembers with gratitude, he 
made no mention. The eulogies of this 
monk amount to one hundred and ſeventy. 
But who, in this deluſory world, can enſure 
to himſelf the ſummit of greatneſs or of 
fame? The voluminous labours of our monk 


were ſoon after greatly ſurpaſſed by Paul de 


Ribera, who was delivered of a monſtrous 
work, which he called“ The Triumpis 
and heroic nee, of Eight þ ane . 
| „% e 18 Frag N 


e theſe accounts, an idea natu- 


rally ariſes, that the women of thoſe times 
muſt either have been remarkable for their 
virtues and good qualities, or the men muſt 
have baſely proſtituted their talents to adul - 
tation and flattery. The truth ſeems to be, 
that both were in ſome meaſure the caſe. 
The ſubject, as we have juſt now remarked, 
Was faſhionable. It intitled the writer to 
the ſmiles and approbation of the fair; and 


their ſmiles and approbation, beſides flatter. 


ing his vanity, were the road to honour and 


preferment, Nor was the ſpirit of chivalry 


yet ſo far evaporated, as to leave the men 


a ſibenx 0 conſider the ſex in a calm and 


pee 
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diſpaſſionate light, or to write any thing 
concerning them, that did not ſet them 
above the level of mortality. The women 


too, emulous of glory and of praiſe, were, 
by theſe writings, ſtimulated to great and 


: = virtuous actions. They inſpired the men to 
I afcribe to them noble deeds and ſentiments, 
and they acted and thought nobly, that 


| had given birth to. Hence theſe times 


produced more extraordinary women, than 


have ever at any other N appeared i in 


re 
Wax . Frey of: nne 


| 2 The nt 1 5 
. taught every man to conſider every woman mage 
as a kind of ſuperior being, had evaporated 


in extravagant exertions, the minds of men 


take an 
oppoſite 
direction. | 


took an oppoſite direction, they began to 
conſider the ſex in a diminutive and con- 


tumelious light; looking upon them, ei- 


| ther as the play-things ofa fportive hou r. 


or the mere inſtruments of animal pleaſure; 


diveſting them of almoſt all ſentiment, and 


avoiding almoſt all ſerious connection with 


them. In England, the libertiniſm of the 


court of Charles the Second, firſt debauched- 


che mk of the women, and then taught 


the 
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0 men to deſpiſe then for the want of 


what they themſelves had robbed them of. 
Things having taken this turn, it ſoon be- 
came as faſhionable to write againſt the ſex, 
as it had been before to write in their fa- 
vour. The earl of Rocheſter ſet the ex am- 
ple, and it was ſoon followed by Pope, Swift, 
Voung, and a variety of other inferior ſcrib- 
lers; all of whom aſſert, that their intention 
vas thereby to reclaim a ſex, which, in pro- 
ſecution of vice and folly, had reſiſted every 
other effort. But, if ſuch really was their 
intention, the event has ſhewn how-1ll it 
was adapted to the purpoſes intended. The 


praiſes beſtowed on women in former times, 


fired them with a great and a virtuous emu- 

lation; the ſatire thrown out againſt them 
by the writers we have mentioned, only 
excited their indi ne bus. n —_ 3 
t ae Kane; (139869 11: e hevftar 85 
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| Gore have been the modes of writing 


concerning the ſex, and ſuch have been the 
effects of theſe writings. Let us now take 
a ſhort view of the revolutions which have 
, happened 1 in the characters and manners of 
women, from the deſtruction. of: the Noe 
man empire to the preſent time, 


"Was 
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Wurx the ancient Germans ſallied from 


their woods and caverns, to give laws and 


av 


cuſtoms to the reſt of Europe, their wo- 


men, we ſhall ſee afterward, were, in many 
reſpects, of equal, and ſometimes even of 
greater, conſideration and conſequence than 
their men. When theſe Germans had ſet- 
tled themſelves in their conqueſts, and 


when, from the mixture of religion, gallan- 
try and war, for which they were conſpicu- 
cous, had ariſen that ſpecies of romantic 

| heroiſm, called chivalry, the value which it 


ſtamped on their women, communicated to 


them a dignity; and pride, which, contribu- 
ted to render them as virtuous as the voman ; 


of any. ure or uy have ever been. it 
4413613) isse £240 | 460116 
«Dy ini chivalry FR to degenerate, 
and when knighthood, the chief of its ho- 


nours, inſtead of being eagerly courted, by 


a long ſeries of valorous and meritorious 


Cauſes ot 
this | 
change of 
ſentiment. 


actions, came to be annexed to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a certain quantity of land; proſtituted 
to every one who deſired, and even to ſerve 


the purpoſes of the great ſorcibly obiru- 


ded on thoſe who ſedulouſly avoided it 


The public honour of the men began to 


decline. Their behaviour to the Vomen 


became 


Xvi 
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8 beende leſs reſpectful. The women loſt 
mucbof their dignity, and with it no ſmall | 
ſhare of their 'virtue. The hiſtory of al! 
the European nations, now exhibited a 
picture the moſt ſadly reverſed from what it | 
was before. The men had loſt all their de- 
ference forthe ſex, and the women had loſt 
all the delicacy and chaſtity that inſpired it. 
Ihe coarſeſt familiarity of manners, and | 
the moſt ſcandalous rr of character 
in boch ſeres WN 88 


Auoxe hs French eee ee 


ing the women with that reſpectful defe- 


rence, which cuſtom had inſtituted, and 


which modeſty required, it now betame ſa- 
ſhionable for the men to intrude themſelves | 
upon them every where, with the moſt in- 
decent familiarity. The ſex might eaſily 
have diſcouraged this, but they rather gave 
it countenance; and the conſequence was, 
that all ſexual decorum being nearly extin- 
guiſhed, the familiarity to which they admit- 
ted the men, in time, began to be productive 
of contempt. The groſſeſt debauchery ſuc- 
|  ceeded the moſt ſentimental love. Even 
the name of delicacy was almoſt loſt. Wo- 
men of all ranks and conditions, whether 


they 
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: "a were dreſſed, or undreſſed, in hk; or 
out of it, admitted their male viſitors with 
_ equal, indifference. Councils, of ſtate. were 
frequently heid in the bed - chambers of the 
ladies, who preſided in bed, and determined 
by their voices, but more commonly by 
3 their ſecret favours, the, reſolutions that 
Fe Were taken, OT, 


Non were. the manners 4 che Engiith 
ladies much more reſerved, or their charac- 
ters more ſacred than thoſe of the French. 
Ihe ſame indecent familiarity marked their 
public, and the ſame licentiouſneſs, their 
Private, behaviour. During the Chtiſtmas 
| holidays, almoſt every. ' nobleman entertained 
| his vaſſals of both ſexes, a neighbouring 
_ clergyman was generally choſen, to preſide 
over this riotous mirth and indecent feſti⸗ 
vity, who, from the nature of his office, was 
commonly called Abbot of Miſrule. In 
the houſes, of the great, were apartments 
: deſtined for the women, who were employed 
in embroidery, and other kinds of needle- 
work; and the name given to theſe apart - 


ments, in conſequence of the uſe that was 


made of them, came in time to be ſynony- 
mous to that of a brothel. Nay; ſo loſt to 
Tor. © D public 


xvii 
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Female 
delicaey 
begins to 
| revive. | 


public decency were all ranks of men, that 
even the clergy were not aſhamed to have 
inſcriptions over the doors of theſe apart- . 
ments, ſignifying the uſe to which they were 
appropriated *. Nor did gentlemen of con- 
fiderable property bluſh, to hold lands by, 
and bear commiſſions, lor being Wen of — 
; we gs whores, ; 
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Son ritt provious to the reign of queen E 
Elizabeth, the ſex began to recover that | 


delicacy and decency which they had loſt, | 
From her time, to that of the Protector, 1 
their manners were ſtill refining; but during 
his adminiſtration, the whole nation became g 

Wo ſanctimoniouſſy enthuſiaſtic, devotion ſtrug- 
gled hard to exclude nature, and ſlovenli- 
neſs and ſuperſtition to ſubſtitute themſelves 
for religion. The reſtoration changed again 
the manners of the people, and gave them 


a direction only to pleaſure and licentious 


love. The diſtractions during the reign of 
James II., ſomewhat abated that fervour for 5 
e and the ſettled ſituation of affairs 


»The lebenden Cardinal Wolky, over a 4005 of a particular part [- 
of his palace, had theſe words in Latin: The houſe of the whores | 


of my lord the Cardinal.” 2 


under 
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under William III., together with the diſap- 
probation ſhewn by his court to unlawful. 
gallantry, communicated to the female cha- 
racter that turn towards decency and polite- 
neſs of manners, in which i it has now made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs. We cannot help 
taking notice here, that if we may credit the 
declaimer, the ſatiriſt, and the preacher, the 
female virtues are at preſent | on the de - 
cline. For our parts, we pretend not to 
decide on ſo delicate a point; and only ex- 
Preſs our hopes, that the conduct of our fair 
country women, will, in this particular, con- 
tribute to give the lie to the ſatiriſt, the de- 
cliimeg. and even to the e himſelf. 


Wow the manners and the Geber of of the 
the European women have been held out in won. 
ſuch a variety of different lights; while they 
have been liable to ſo many mutations, from 
the changes of faſhion, of government, and 
religion; the women of the Eaſt have exhi- 

; bited always the ſame appearance; their 
manners, cuſtoms, and faſhions,  unaltera- 
ble, like their rocks, have ſtood the teſt of 
many revolving ages; though the kingdoms : 
2 of their country have often 1 ov matters: ; 


r 


t 2 che 


the regulations of almoſt every inbader; yet 
the laws: by which their ſex are governed 
and enſlaved, have mon 2 Heviſed non 

| man 1" Paid! nod nomow 15d! To | 


acquainted with the*ancient,” than the mo- 
dern ideas of the Aſiatics concerning their 


1 NT RODUCTION.! 


| i. 


28 34) : ot 


Sven being a. the chi in atakingan intro- 


N * 1 % To F 


- duQory \ view of the eaſtern women; we are; 
like the man, who, from an eminence ſur!- 
veying the ſurface of a placid ocean, looks 
out in vain for variety or diverſity The 
Hindoo women, who inhabit the banks f 
he Ganges and the Indus, have been time: 
immemorial almoſt in every reſpett the ſame 
as at preſent: nor could even the introdue- 
tion of the religion of Mahomet; which gave 
to thoſe of the ſex who proſeſſed it, no leſs 
an advantage over the diſciples of Brama, 
than an exemption from burnimg'on the fu. 
neral piles of their deceaſed huſbands, ever 
induce one ſingle Hindoo to become Ma- 


hometan, or change the invariable rites of 
Brama 4871 of the Anden I 1 
Lobe oer bas gf $ . 
As Ata was formerly th bat of learning, 8 
and is now that of ignorance, we are better 


women; and have already ſeen, that theſe 
ideas, 
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ideas, beſides being unfayorixable; were often 
expreſſed in the moſt coarſe and indelicate 
5 manner. Had the manners and cuſtoms 
of their women been ſubject to the ſame 
changes as they are in Europe, ve might 
| have expected the ſame changes in the ſen- 


timents and ritings of their men: but as 
this is not the caſe, we have reaſon to pre- 


wk 


ſiume, that the ſame ſentiments entertained 


by Solomon, by ſome of the | apocryphal 
writers, and by the ancient Pundits“, arg 


the ſentiments of this day: and in this opi- 
nion we are the more confirmed, when We 
conſider, that, in the treatment of the ſex, 
no alteration for the benar- has ever ou 


taken _ N 


1 3 95 3 14 * * 1 0 er Ly | 


hd while ſuch are dee en of hs 
; Aſiatics, while ſuch is the manner in which 
they treat their women, their tongues, in the 
utmoſt diſſonance to theſe ſentiments, . con - 
ſtantly utter a language to which their hearts 


are entirely ſtrangers, and the whole tenor 


of their actions flatly. contradiRts their words, 
While, in the abſence of the ſex, they ſeem 


to deſpiſe and treat them with contempt: In 


, nahe the Bramioical expſitors of ws laws of the Hindoos. | 


"heir 


their preſence, when inſtigated by animal 
love, they not only pay them the greateſt 
deference, but even accoſt them as ſomething 
more than mortal. When the love fit 18 
over, though their tongues may ſtill retain | 
the ſame language, they will, amiſt all this 7 
_ abuſe and proſtitution of words, chaſtiſe 
with ſeverity for the {lighteſt 'offence, her 
whom they ſeem to adore; will, without any 
| offence whatever, keep her ſhut up a per- 
petual priſoner from the joys of ſociety, and | 
almoſt from the light of heaven; and, ſhould | 
__ Jealon ſy ariſe in their-breaſts, conſign her ta 
expire in the moſt cruel tortures, while them; 
ſelves glory and exult in her ſufferings. 


Sucn has been, from the remoteſt anti- 


quity, the condition of the weaker ſex, over 


the greater part of Aſia and Africa; and 
ſuch it will probably continue, as long as 
| flavery ſhall debaſe the minds, and 1gno- 
rance and ſuperſtition cloud the underſtand- 
0005 * the Ones 72 5 
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women, opened a field for the ambition of the ſtateſ- 


man, the avarice of che trader, and the con- 


wen of che philoſopher. He found 
that 


at 


ders and cuſtoms, from thoſe of the Old 
World; and, which, When compared to 
them, were only mere children in all the arts 


their ſubfiſtence. But notwithſ 
natural equality, the men had completely 
enſlaved them, and thrown upon their ſhoul- | 
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chat vaſt continent peopled by a rate 


rather divers races of mortals, ſcarcely leſs 
diſtin in their perſons, than in their man- 


that render life comfortable, and diſtinguiſh 


E man from the beaſts of the field. Such were 

both ſexes? the women were but little diftin- 
= guiſhed from the men by their dreſs, where = 
any dreſs was made uſe of; nor were they 


| much inferior to them in bodily | 


and Hardly! leſs patient of cold, ge, wr 


thirſt; or leſs qualified to hunt and fiſh for 


4 


nding this 


ders all that could be called labour, either 


in the houſe or in the field. Thus oppreſ- | 


ſed and neglected, the fair ſex were entire 
ſtrangers to the joys of \ friendſhip, and but 


little acquainted with thoſe of love. They 


paſſed through life almoſt without taſting any 


of its pleaſures, and could hardly be ſaid to 
Enjoy © one re ni Amen Wer. 


Bor this: was not the eafe' in every part of 5 


| America. Among ſome tribes, the women 


enjoyed 
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en; ojed almoft the whole, and among others, 
a great ſhare of the legiſlative authority: 
The condition of the ſex was not, however, 
properly adjuſted to any medium: they were 
every where either exalted to a degree far 
beyond the dictates of good policy, and 
veſted with powers and privileges of the 
moſt exorbitant nature, or ſunk to a level 
with the beaſts, and depreſſed * the moſt 8 


| ee Wen 


1 | Sven was 118 fla in which. 2 were 
1 4 found by the firſt diſcoverers of America; 
ga 2 ſlate, from which it was natural to hope 
they would long ere this time have been reſ- 
cued by European politeneſs and humanity. 
Baut our hopes are ſtill diſappointed. Our 
ſordid love of their gold overcame our po- 
liteneſs, baniſhed humanity from our breaſts; 
and inſtead of aboliſhing the flavery of the 
women, made us with more than ſavage 
1 barbarity, wherever our power could reach, 
extend it to the men allo, . 


2 4 


Ix the condition we have now Lad 
had the women of America been for time 
immemorial: but as the Americans had not 


the art of writing, and conſequently no 
hiſtorical | 


ANTRODYOOTION. 


- hiſtorical" records, we kiidW hot Whether 
their ſtates ever ſuffered any revolutions, or 


| >19natindes and(cuſtoms.” It Il Pfetended. in- 


Herd, that tle Mexicans had -a kind of hiſ- 


ctorical vd, compoſed of what they 
dotealled ups, or Chords; ſo knotted and 
rwiſted) 29'to be able to relate the whole 
ſexies flat events; with the ſame clearneſs 


and preciſion as our books: but the little 


| that was ever learned concerning the ancient 
Kate of America, ſeems to demonſtrate the 


ved their 
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| BY * Mofaic hiſtory of the dupe eng x 
DD it appears, that the males and females wo 55 
bol all the brute animals, were formed, not 
only of the ſame materials, and in the ſame 
manner, but alſo at the ſame time. When 
the ſacred hiſtorian, however, deſcribes the 
| creation of the human genus; he informs 
us, that the ſemgle was diſtinguiſhed from 
the male by being formed, not of the duſt 
of the earth, as he was, but of a part of the 
body of the male himſelf“. Thoſe who 
8 Various _ ridieulous are the fables he by e 3 : 


concerning the creation. of the firſt pair. We ſhall only mention a few 
ol theſe propagated by the Jewiſh Rabbics, whole ancient legends, 


LL: have 


28 
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CHAP. have aſcribed to the fair fx a ſuperiority 
wo over ours, pretend, that from being thus 


formed of matter doubly refined, they de- 


rive their ſuperior _ and excellence. 


- No! or long after the contin, the decep- : 


tion of the firſt woman by the ſerpent, and 
the fatal conſequences ariſing from that de- ; 
ception, furniſh the moſt intereſting ſtory in 
the whole hiſtory of the ſex*®. But as that 
ſtory is already ſo well known, we ſhall paſs 
over it in ſilence, and proceed to relate 
thoſe ſew anecdotes of their antediluvian | 
ſtate, which Moſes and ſome other anciens Eg 
; hiſtorians have handed down t to us. OS 


= equal, if oc ſurpaſs, in abſurdity eve thoſe of abs modern ages. | 
God, fay they, at firſt created Adam with a long tail; but afterward, 
on conſidering him attentively, he thought he would look better with- 
_ quit it 2 reſolving, however, not to loſe any thing that he had made, 
he cut it off, and formed it into a womap : and hence the ſex derive 1 
their low and inferior nature. Others of them tell us. that the firſt. 
human being was created double, of both ſexes, and joined fide to £1 
fide; that God i improvipg on his original plan, ſeparated the male from 


the female part, where they had been joined together, and made them 


into two diſtinct beings; and that from hence aroſe the et in- 


| ciation « of the ſexes to join e tognher again. 


* 7 
7 


An ancient fivry * that Eye not being able, tor ſometime, to 
| make ber huſband partake of the forbidden fruit, at laſt broke down 
a branch from the tree of Knowledge, and making it into a cudgel, by | 


that en argument ſoon eee on bin t to taſte it. 


Ix 
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Ix. the facred. hiſtory. we, are; told, that 


: when Cain and Abel, the two ſons of Adam, 
brought their offerings to the Lord, the oſ- 


CHAP. 


os 
Cauſe of 


the diſ- 


fering of Cain was rejected, and that of 8 „ 


Abel accepted; a circumſtance. for which 
Moſes does not aſſign any reaſon. If tra- 


Cain 2d 
Abel. 


dition, however, deſerves any credit, an 


marry thoſe that were ſeemingly the leaſt 


| oriental tradition ſupplies this defect; ang 
informs us, that Cain and Abel having each . 
of them a twin ſiſter, as ſoon as they all 
became marriageable, Adam propoſed nn 
them, that Cain ſhould marry the twin ſiſter 

of Abel, and Abel the twin fiſter of Cain; 
| alleging as his reaſon for this propoſal, that 

as their circumſtances obliged them to marry 
their ſiſters, it was proper that they ſhould 


related to them. To this propoſal: Cain 
would not agree, and inſiſted on having his 


own twin ſiſter, becauſe ſhe was fairer than 


of the- Lord; ordered his ſons to bring 


each an offering before him; and told them, 
that the offering which had the preferance, . 
would be a declaration in favour of him who. - 


$1 


_ preſented it. On the offerings being brought, 


the other. Adam; diſpleaſed at his diſobe-. 
dience, referred the diſpute to the deciſion 


and that of Abel accepted, Cain, ſtimulated 


: = by 


THE AIS ToRY 


en A r. by jealouſy and reſentment, as ſoon as they 
Wo came down from the Mount where they 


bad been ſacrificing, fell upon his brother 


and ſlew him. And thus a woman became 


the cauſe not only of the firſt was by 


9 5 of the firſt introduftion of death, 


: 2 race 


dt Cain. 


C "ey TY voltikts bel; kor dn 


babe deed, exiled from the reſt of the 
human race, began to abandon themſelves 
to every ſpecies of wickedneſs*; ; and it is 
ſuppoſed were in time, on that account, de- 


| nominated Sons and Daughters of Men : 


while the poſterity of Seth, under che care 
and tuition of Adam, having as rem 
dliſtinguiſhed themſelves for virtue, and a 
regard to the divine precepts, in time alſo 
acquired the appellation of Sons and 


kably 


Daughters of God, This family of Seth, 


according to the oriental writers, fixed its 
habitation on the mountain where Adam 


5 | Fr progrintof you" buried; "on oe the 


* | Somme 8 writers, 4 Sali 4 the chrifian 3 to ac · 


wo count for this wickedneſs of Cain, have ſuppoſed that he was begot by 
the devil. Nor have they conſidered Adam as being more chaſte than 


his wife; they tell us that. he lived. 30 years with another woman, 


ie named Lilith, who was formed out of the duſt of the earth; and add, 
0 that the n begot n them was dzmons, 1 5 


e 
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ſatred duſt there depoſited, called it che CHAR. 
Holy Mountain: while Cain and his poſ- rw 
terity inhabited the valley below t, and con- 
ſtantly rioted in every ſpecies of lewdneſs 
and debauchery. In the time of Jared, 
when the family of Seth was much increa - 
ſed, one hundred and twenty of the ſons of 
that family, or as they were called, the Sons 
of God, hearing the ſound of | muſic, and 5 
the noiſe of feſtivity in the valley, agreed 
for once to deſcend from their mountain, 
and partake of the amuſement. On their 
arrival, they were ſo delighted with tbe 
| ſcene, and ſo captivated with the beauty 
of the women, who appeared naked, that 
| they yielded to their charms, and defiled | 
themſelves with them. Having gone this 
length, it was not likely they ſhould ſtop on 


d me threſhold of pleaſure. Accordingly, | 
1, returning from time to time to viſit theſe 
is women, they at laſt ventured to intermarry 
i with them; and henoe, probably, aroſe the 


ſtory of the commerce between the Sons of 
| God, and the Daughters of Men: a ory | 
Which, gaye birth to an opinion, tl : . by 


+ This rods dow wot are with the ud Gain 56 
neationed by Moſte. tab l { be e 


the 
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CHAP. the Sons ar God were meant Angels, who 
wo had ſo far deviated from the dignity of their 


celeſtial nature, as to debaſe elves by 


a carnal knowledge of terreſtrial women, 


Io this abſurd and ridiculous notion, no 
little ſtrength hath been added by a forgery, 
called the Prophecy of Enoch; a ptophecy, | 
Which, like many others, is long, obſcure, 

; and unintelligible*; evident marks of its 
not having been dictated by that divine 5 
ſpirit, who is light and perſpicuity. 


ee e 11165 


he general purport of this how and in- connected don, is, 
That in thoſe times, women were ſo exceedingly beautiful and rempt- 
| 0 ing, that the Egregarii, or guardian angels, who were ſet to wateh 
over and attend them, being conſtantly expoſed to the whole artillery 
ol their charms, at laſt fell ſo violently in love with them, that they 
Adiſcloſed the ſecret to each other, and entered into an agreement; to 


.  taketo themſelves, from among them, wives of thoſe that were faireſt 


in their eyes. That accordingly, in the year of the world 1170, they 
| began the execution of their project ; and in the moſt daring and flagi- 

tious manner, continued it to the deluge. That in thoſe days, were 
born to the angels who had thus married, giants, who devoured hu 
man fleſh, of which they were ſo fond, that the race of man began 


thereby greatly to decreaſe; ; that many complaints on this ſubject hav- 


ing been made to God, he ſerit four archangels, who bound theſe 
angels, who had joined | themſelyes tu the women, and produced this 
 monſrous progeny, threw them ito the great aybſs, and afterward 

| Fent Gabriel, "another archangel, to root out and deftroy the giants.— 
Otder orient al traditions relate, that it was the zebel angels, wha had 
taken arms againſt Omnipotence, that firſt - this infamous com 
merce with mortal women, from whence ſprung a race of monſters 
and dzmons' inimical to virtue and to man; and who, by their 
continued crimes, at laſt provoked the Almighty to brerp them from 

| the face of the ns by « an univerſal deluge, 


3 
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Bo⸗ r though we cannot poſitively aber. 


tain the preciſe meaning of Moſes, when he 

. fays, the Sons of God defiled themſeves 

with the Daughters of Men, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the expreſſion was made 
uỹle of to characteriſe ſome peculiar ſpecies 
of wickedneſs, which, with other debauch- 
 eries, had become ſo enormous, that the 
Author of Nature is ſaid to have repented i 
that he had made man; almoſt the whole 
race of whom he was obliged to deſtroy by 


83 
ener. 


a flood, in order that he might raiſe up a 


FR OM the flood, thaw] is a chats in the 


17 of women till the time of the patri- 
arch Abraham, when they began to be 
more frequently introduced into the ſacred 
ſtory, ſeveral of their actions to be re- 
corded; the laws, cuſtoms, and uſages by 
which they were governed to be exhibited : 
all which, joined to ſome anecdotes of their 
public and private life, enable us to give a 
more perfect account of the ancient Iſraeli- 
tiſh women, than can be given of thoſe of 


Vor. I. „„ any 


neu and more perfe& generation; which 
could not have been done, had the wicked 
been left to have mixed with and contami- 
: nated the righteous, FE 


Chaſm 1 
the hiſlory 
of the ſex+ 
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CHAP. any other nation, till we come to the Greeks. 
In exhibiting this account, we have, how- 
ever, judged. it proper, not to take the 
incidents in the order in which they are 
related, but to reduce them under dif. 
ferent heads, for che ſake of method and 
e 48 
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I any iden. can i be Grad of 4 para] 
ſtate of mankind in the infancy 5 the 
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II. 


A 


world, from the particular ſtate in which 


they appear in the infancy of every nation, 
ve may ſuppoſe that they were originally 


but little acquainted with the conveniences, 


and entirely ignorant of the delicacies of 
ſocial life; and that their knowledge e, 
tended hardly any farther, than to procure — 
' themſelves a precarious ſubſiſtence from the „ 


rivers and foreſts around them, ok 


Noa impelled to 1 the 
5 greateſt part of their time in this manner, 
they would have but little leiſure, and per- 
haps leſs inclination, to cultivate their minds, 


88 5 
tions to 
education 
in the ear - 
Tow 


The inhabitants of the woods, and of the | 


' waves, were only to be caught by force or 


fraud: in either of which ways, ſtrong ex- 


ertions, or long and painful watchings, were 


| requiſite; and to theſe exertions, and other 
efforts, the conſtant calls of nature for ſuſ- 


tenance kept up an unremitted attention: 
1 hence 


'S «© TREO STO RY 


3 W hence it would be long before 7 haman 

mind began to extend its ideas beyond that 

circle which had been formed by neceſ- 

ity, and continued by cuſtom. That courſe 

of ſtudy and of diſcipline, that application 

to various languages and arts, which we 

nov call education, was then totally un- 

known; and in after ages ſprung up by 

degrees, as incidents gave occaſion to think- 

ing on new ſubjects, and ating in new 
8 A e | 


Saw ot 
education. 


A CONSIDERABLE part of education is 
the ſtudy of languages. But as all men 
ſpoke originally the ſame, this laborious 
part had then no exiſtence. When a diver- 

ſity of tongues were introduced, travellers 
and merchants were obliged to ſtudy them, 
| that they might be underſtood by the people 
among whom they ſojourned, or with whom 
they trafficked. In ſome of the milder 
climates of Afia, the earth ſpontaneouſly 
yielded as much food as ſimple unpampered 
nature required; and the inhabitants fu- 
pinely enjoyed her gifts, without troubling 
themſelves with painful exertions of mind 
or of body. But when the human race had 
_ multiplied ſo much, that they were obliged 
to 
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= perle themſelves into climates leſs. ener. 
indulgent, exertion became neceſſary to www 
procure food, and invention to remedy the. | 
inconveniences, and provide againſt the ac- 
cidents, of climate and ſituation: Thus in 
Egypt, the annual inundations of the Nile 
obliged them to raiſe houſes on pillars, and 
to apply to Aſtronomy, that they might 
know the ſeaſons when theſe inundations 
were to come upon them. The rigour of 
ſeaſons, in places more remote from the fun, 
forced them to cover themſelves with ſkins, 
and to build houſes: and the ſame cauſe, 
perhaps, at firſt, gave birth to the uſe of 
fire. Were we thus to trace almoſt every 
human invention to its ſource, we 1 
15 e find that ſource to have been 


KL | oy; 
6 
N Im the patriaichal. ages, and ſome time Progreſs 
r after, even among people conſiderably re- don and 
y moved from barbarity, we have hardly the *. 
d W leaſt veſtige of education among the men“, 
18 1 » Schools 5 men bk make hs arts of e and of 
d magic, were, probably, the firſt that were inſtituted; the former ap- | — 
10 pear to have been erected 25 the IE, the latter oF, the FRY" 
ad tians or Phanicians. 
ed 


to C ET and 
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n en here in eis le den je 


II. 


among the women. In climates where the 


ſpontaneous productions of the earth were 
few, and where men were become too nu- 


merous to be maintained by hunting and 


fiſhing, neceſſity would ſtimulate to paſtu- 
rage, and perhaps to ſome rude efforts in 


agriculture; but as theſe could not be car- 
| ried on without ſome kind of inſtruments, 
it was poſſibly to furniſh ſuch, that Tubal 


| Cain began to work in iron and in braſs. 
Such rude inſtruments as he at firſt conſtruc 
ted, might upon trial, ſuggeſt to him the 
improvements neceſſary for making others 
more adapted to the purpoſes for which they 
were intended, theſe again might lead on to 
works of fancy, works of fancy would ex- 


pand the powers of the human mind, experi- . 


ment and obſervations would follow, and 
at laſt open the way for the arts and the 
ſciences, Such were the employments into 
which the men were initiated; but it is in 
vain that we endeavour to diſcover what 
inſtruction was beſtowed on the women; 
whether they were regularly taught any 
thing, or left to learn what they could from 
nature, and from chance; which laſt we are 
inclined to think was the caſe, as writing 


and 
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and reading were not then invented; as the: HA P. 
ſciences were but few, and theſe few only in S 
. their infancy; and as women were not va- 
lued for any mental qualifications, but ar 5 
for their n charms. A *... "2 
4 
5 "Ds all "the nations which 1 thew- Of the E- 
= ſelves in the periods we are conſidering, the 
E Egyptians 1 moſt deſervedly claim our atten- 
tion; as it was from them that we derived 
the firſt principles of all our arts, ſciences, 
| and cultivation. It was the Egyptians 
who firſt taught the rude and uninſtrutted Z 
| Greeks: the Greeks tranſmitted their know 
_ ledge to the Romans: and the Romans 
carried their knowledge, and their conqueſts, 5 
over half the globe. In whatever light we 
view the Egyptians, they, do' more honour | 
| to human nature than, any. of the ancients, 
as they excelled them all in laws, in arts, 
and in government; ſciences in, which they 
believed, or. pretended to believe, they had 
JW been improving themſelves during a period 
col no leſs than one hundred thouſand years. 
However uncertain this notion of their an- 
tiquity may be, it is certain that they were 
allowed by moſt of the ancients, to have 
dane one nf the fir} People, who were 


civilized 


en * Avllizcd and formed into a a nitioh, gorened 
. by laws founded on equity and wiſdom; 
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ſhort they were, even in the diſtant pers. 
we are ſpeaking of, a people not much in- 
ferior to many of thoſe which in our times 
make no deſpicable figure in the preſent 
; civilized FTE of mr cath es. 


_— 


10 the Period under review, it is ; among 
iis Egyptians only that we meet. with any 
thing reſembling a ſyſtem of ſtudy and edu- 
cation. Their prieſts and magicians taught 
two kinds of literature; the ſacred, which 
contained the myſteries of their ' religion, 
and the common, which contained their 
- vulgar education; they alſo taught ſuch 
other ſciences as were then known, and 
particularly Aſtronomy, from which, it ap- 
pears,” that women were not altogether 
excluded; for we are told that Athyrte, 
the daughter of Seſoſtris, encouraged her 
father to undertake his chimerical ſcheme 
of conquering the world, by aſſuring him 
of ſucceſs, from her divinations, from her 

dreams in the temples, and from the prodi- 
gies ſhe had ſeen in the air. Almoſt every MW 
_ writer on ancient E gypt mentions, that the 0 


women managed the greateſt ** of ſuch 
N | | buſineſs 


buſineſs as was tranſacted without doors, CHAP. 
and that the commerce of the nation was Py 
peculiarly allotted to them; it is therefore 
highly probable, that they were taught the 
uſe of numbers and figures: ſciences, with- 
out which trade muſf have been exceed- 
| ingly imperfett and irregular. As writing 
vas alſo known at an early period in Egypt, 5 
and as it is hardly leſs neceſſary in com- 
merce than figures, it is probable alſo, 
that the women were taught the writing 
then in uſe. As the ſoftneſs and ſentimental 
feelings of the female heart ſeem excellently 
adapted to the ſoothing ſtrains of muſic, 
| muſic has therefore, from the remoteſt ages 
of antiquity, been a part of the education of 
the ſex. 
ing men and ſinging women, and we ſhall. 
_ afterwards meet with ſinging women among 
a variety of the nations we ſhall have occa- 
fon to mention. 
. were in this reſpe@ ſingular; the ſame 
| reaſon which determined other nations to 
teach women that pleaſing art, determined 
the n+. 4 opp to . chem me it“; 


Moſes frequently mentions ſing- 


The Egyptians, however, 


|  * Herodotus, and ſome other authors, doubt whethit the * Egyptians 
prohibited their women from ns muſic, | | 


1 becauſe,” 


Vol. L GG 


© HAP. 66 bebaut ” ſaid n « it ſoftens 300 relaxes 
K the mind.“ But when we recolle& what 
| we juſt now related of the employment of 
women, it will in a great meaſure elucidate 
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: this ſingularity. It was probably the opi- 
nion of the legiſlature, that too much ſoft- 


neſs and delicacy would diſqualify them for 


” managing the affairs of trade and commerce; 


and that though a certain ſoftneſs of the 

l ſex was encouraged in all other countries, 
itt would but ill have ſuited the Egyptian 
women, who were generally occupied in 
ſuch employments as were every where elſe 
dieeſtined to the men. However this be, 
when we ſurvey the accounts given us by 
the ancients, of the arts, ſciences, laws; and, 
above all, of the culture and wiſdom of the 
Egyptians; when we conſider the high eſti- 


mation, in which women were held, and 
the powers with which they were inveſted; 

when, to theſe, we add the literary fame of 
the nation, we have the ſtrongeſt reaſons to 


conclude, that though we are at this period 


unacquainted with their ſyſtem of female 
education, it certainly was ſuch as ſuited the 


dignity of ſo wiſe a people, and of a ſex 


ſo loved and ralpaBied. . 
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17 1 is not eaſy to determine hh the 8 

Phœnicians at firſt borrowed their learning 

from the Egyptians or ſome other people. over 

But, however that be, in the times we are ans. 

5 conſidering they had made very conſiderable 

advances in literary knowledge. They cul- 

tivated Arithmetic and Aſtronomy, and ap- 

: plied them to the purpoſes of trade and 
navigation. Moſchus, a Sydonian, before; 

the Trojan war, taught the philoſophical 

= doftrine of Atoms; and Abdomeneus of 

Tyre, undertook to diſpute with Solomon, 

| king of Iſrael; in thoſe days reckoned the 

moſt redoubtable champion of learning and 
of wiſdom. Tyre and Sydon were at this 
time renowned for pllolophy and the acer 8 

| ſciences, „ 


_ M AN, in his rude and uncultivated ſtate, 
forms his connection with woman from a 
regard to the beauty of her perſon only; 
) when he becomes civilized, he regards the 
1 qualities of her mind alſo. We can hardly 
5 therefore ſuppoſe, that the Phœnicians; a 
4 

K 


people, who in commerce and navigation 
excelled all others, and were ſecond to none 
in politeneſs and learning; would totally 
neglect to inſtil into the minds of their 


T i 8 2 | women, 


Ancient 
Rate of 
Europe. 
applied to the Babylonians; they are ac- 
knowledged by all antiquity, to have been 
the firſt who made uſe of vriting in their 
public and judicial acts; but though we 
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- women, any of that knowledge which was 


in ſo much national eſteem and veneration, 


But we only offer this as conjecture, the 
| hiſtory of theſe people being entirely filent 
on the ſubject: and indeed hiſtory in gene- 
ral throws but a faint gleam of light on the 
ages under review; which, among many 
other reaſons, may in part be owing to that 
peace and quiet which we may ſuppoſe the 
world then enjoyed for many ages; for 
| hiſtory paſſes in ſilence over whole centuries | 
of peace, and takes notice only of wars, 
conqueſts, and revolutions; as if nothing 
were worthy of the ear of poſterity, but 
the crimes and ane of 1 its anceſtors. 1 5 


| Sita os 4 the Ss: 


clans, may, 1n a great meaſure, be equally 


cannot poſitively aſcertain whether they in 


vented writing, we are nevertheleſs eben, 
that they were early diſtinguiſhed for their 
politeneſs and learning. We ſhall have oc- 
caſion afterwards to relate the care and pains 


they took in adorning the perſons of their 
women ; 
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which were contemporary with; or for ſeve- 


ral ages ſucceeded to thoſe we have now 
mentioned, were, when compared to them, 


as the reſt of the world now is, when com- 


pared to Europe; hardly juſt entering on 


"a threſhold of knowledge: and Europe, 


| which now appears with ſuch diſtinguiſhed 

| luſtre, was then involved in ignorance and 

0 5 barbarity; nor had its ſcattered and wretched 

inhabitants diſcovered any ſymptoms of that 

genius for which they are at preſent ſo much 
. 
Aſia, that the ſciences were firſt introduced 
into this continent. And ſuch is the fate of 


human affairs, that from the time theſe ſci- 


ences were thus tranſ planted, they ſeemed 


to abandon their native ſoil, and' attach 


themſelves entirely to their new habitation. 


The Aſiatics either loſt their taſte for them, 


or, in proſecuting them, had already ex- 
hauſted their utmoſt powers. The Europe- 


ans acquired that taſte, and continue ſtill to 


| cultivate and extend it, by ſtretches of a 


enen, to which r no o limits can be fred. 


Win, 


45 
women; from which we may conclude, that fr. 
they did not leave their minds without cul- ru 
tivation and improvement. The nations _ 


Wurn, Greidh ep we again return 


to the Eaſt, we cannot help lamenting, 


Of ſome 
other an- 


that antiquity has hardly left us any traces 


tient na. Of the manner in which. their women 


tions. N 


were educated; and it is from ſcattered 
hints only, that we diſcover any thing con- 
cerning this ſubject. One of theſe hints 
informs us, that ſome of the nations con- 
quered by Cyrus had taught their women 
muſic; for Cyrus, from the captiveshe had 
taken, gave two female muſicians as a pre- 
ſent to his uncle Cyaxares. Female as well 
as male muſicians were in thoſe. times fre- | 
_ quently retained by the great to amuſe 
them in their hours of relaxation and feſ- 
tivity, by their {kill in playing upon ſuch 
inſtruments as were then in uſe, by the me- 


lody of their voices, and by the various 


_ geſtures which they prattiſed in dancing. 


If the plan of female education compre- 


hended any thing farther, we may ſuppoſe 
that it took in only ſuch other arts of attrac- 


tion as the eaſtern women have always been 
famous for, and which the men have always 


regarded as their principle qualification. In 
a ſew caſes, however, it is probable, they 
were inſtructed in ſome of the uſeful learn- 


ing e of the times; for the education of the 
children 


— 7 
£ 
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children of the kings of the Medes and © H AP. 
Perſians, was, for many ages, committed 1 


; to the women. Dejoces, their firſt king, 
began the cuſtom; it was continued till ſome 
ages after the reign of Cyrus, and is at this 


| day practiſed in many places of the Eaſt. 
As theſe young monarchs were entirely en- 


| truſted to the care of women till the age 
of fifteen or ſixteen, one would naturally 


conclude, that theſe women muſt have been 


capable of teaching, at leaſt a part of, the 
S faſhionable learning of the times: but if it 
was the ſame among the ancient Medes and 

| Perſians, as it is now among their deſcend- 
ants, they were not capable of doing ſo; 
for the education which the young eaſtern 
princes at preſent receive from their women, 
is little elſe than the firſt principles of effemi- 
nacy and debauchery, with hardly even a 

| ſmall tincture of that learning beſtowed on 


their ſubjects : and hence {o many of them, 


| when they become monarchs, dedicate their 
lives to cruelty and debauchery. Even Cyrus 
| himſelf, though trained up in a better manner, 
and almoſt, in every reſpect, ſuperior to the 


herd of eaſtern monarchs, ſtained his memo- 


ry vith the fouleſt infamy, by perverting the 


education of the Lydians, for no other crime 


than 
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ante b andeavouringto n beinen pid? 


MA _ be hpdaunutly deprived chem. Qyrus 
N een nne. 
in 22 treaſury of Crœſus king of Lia, 
Pactyas, one of his favourites; Pactyas ſeeing 
_hunſglf aſter of ſo much wealth; Ab¹M ht 

he could: mot better employ it, than in iniſti- 
gating the Lydians to ſhake offothe y of 
the conqueror, and place him atihe ir head. 
L Cyrus, ip revenge, .determinedity carry away 
1he whole, of the people, and: ſell therm ier 
f Jlaves,;s a-relolution: which he:made known 


1 to.Crayſugyhia priſoner, Crcœſus fearing the | 


utter deſtruction of his country, ade 

5 Cyrus only to take vengeance i on Nactyev; 
And in order to prevent any future) attempt 
. of the, ſame nature, to forbid:the> Ibydikats 
ihe uſe Harms, and obli ge them tie edu 
cated in the moſt debauched and effeminate 
manner. Cyrus followed this advice, and 


5 and abandoned people in the world.“, Hil- 
tory afflords but. too many examples of 
monarchs, and of. parents, having winked 

at ahejlmproper. .edueation- of their ſubje&ts 

and children. This is the only inſtanct, 
where: the ſource. of every. virtue was avqw: 

edly contaminatgd by public. authority; an 

rr | inſtaxice 


1 70 the Lydians | ſoon: became the moſt infa 
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inſtance in which we are at a loſs to deter- 
mine, whether the chataRter of Cyrus, or of I 


Crœſus, appears the molt — and 


= infamous. et 


5 WIE we to indulge in idle ſpeculation; 
were we to form conjectures without proper 
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enge. 


authority to ſupport them; ve might relate 
many plauſible opinions concerning the 


| education of women among the ancients; 
but as the ſubject, from the time of the 
= Egyptians and ſome other nations we have 
= mentioned, to thoſe in which we become 
acquainted with, Greece and Rome, is in- 
S volved in the deepeſt obſcurity, we rather 
chuſe to paſs over it in filence, than to 
hazard opinions which at moſt have only 


bare poſſibility t to recommend them to our 


notice. 


bo We ſhall ſee afterward, when we come 
to treat of the rank and condition of wo- 


ot the 


Greek 


f importance ſeemingly deſigned them by na- 


ture, while their genius was not cultivated, 
Vor. I. H nor 


hana womens · 
men, that in Greece, even in its moſt flou- 5 


riſhing and cultivated ſtate, they were little 
better than ſlaves. Nor was it poſſible that 
they could in any place ever arrive at that 


30 


ona. nor their latent qualities called forth into 
S view. Vifible qualities, ſuch as beauty, 
and the art of ſhewing it to advantage, may, 
in theſe moments when the heart is ſoftened _ 
by love, or the ſpirits elevated by wine, give | 
the women a temporary aſcendency over the 
men, and enable them to bend them at plea- 
| ſure; as in the caſe of Thais and Alexander, 
but ſuch an aſcendency is commonly fleeting | 
and tranſient, Cool reaſon ſoon reſumes 
the place which paſſion had uſurped, and 
the empire which had been built on paſſion, | 
tumbles like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion; 
while that which is ſupported by education 
and ſenfe, ſtands the teſt of time, and the 5 
various incidents of life. It is, however, to 
be lamented, that a proper education has 
ſeldom fallen to the lot of the ſex. Even 
in the politeſt countries, it is either too 
much negletted, or conducted on a frivolous 
or miſtaken plan. Such appears to have 
been the education of the Greek women in 
the heroic ages“; for we find Peleus, in 
the Andromathe. of Euripides, reproach- 
ing Menelaus, on account of the diſſolute 
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2 several of the firſt ages; TR the ner of thi Grecian 3 
were called heroic; becauſe then the men dedicated almoſt the whole 


of their time to feats of heroiſm and of arms. 
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behaviour and bad education of his wife. 
2 Nor was bad education confined to her only, 


| Greeks never 2746 _ 8 0 _ 


to ancient hiſtory heres is no ſubjekt leſk 
taken notice of than education, and particu- 
ve larly that part of it which was beſtowed on 
women. In early periods, and among un- 
cultivated people, the ſex were not of con- 


CHAP. 


it was a prevailing evil, againſt which the 


Fducation 


of ancient | 


women 


not calcu- 
lated to 
cultivate 
their 


minds. 


ſequence enough to employ the attention of 
the public, or the pen of the hiſtorian. A 
few ſketches of the plan of education ſet- 
| led by Solon, the famous Athenian law- 
giver, are the moſt antique that have been 
handed down to our times; and they ſerve 
to corroborate an opinion, which we have 


* always entertained, that the education of 
0 the ancients was more directed to improve 
us the body than the mind. Solon ordained, 
* that youth in general ſhould be firſt taught 
in to ſwim, and to imbibe the rudiments of 
m literature; that the poor ſhould be inſtructed 
h- in trades, mechanic arts, and agriculture ; 
nc but that ſuch as could afford a genteel edu- 
bo cation, ſhould learn to play on muſical in- 
Ae ſtruments, to ride, to hunt, and be expert 


in every kind of exerciſe; to all which they 


bur + os: =: were 


E 


E 1 1 r. were to add the-ſtudy of philoſophy. Such 
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ew was his ſyſtem of male education; a ſyſtem 


more calculated to ſtrengthen the body than 

to cultivate the mind. Any gleanings of 
his female ſyſtem that have reached our 
times, are ſtill more extraordinary. Young = 
women were ordered to exęraiſe themſęlves 
in running, wreſtling, throwing quoits, darts, 
and other maſculine amuſements; which 
muſt have tended, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
to deſtroy every ſeed of delicacy: that nature 
had implanted in their minds; and which, 
in all probability, gave birth to that bold - 
neſlcs and effrontery, for which the m 
Vomen at n TO ha nnn 


5 7168'S 


ts 8 in his N TA a 
| inſtituted that any culture ſhould be beſtow- 


ed on the female mind, ſuch inſtitutions 


have not reached our times: and when we 
conſider how the Greek women were treated; 
vvhen we ſee that healthful and robuſt bodies 
were reckoned their chief qualification, as 
enabling them to give ſtrong and healthful 
children to the ſtate; we have reaſon to 
believe, that no ſuch inſtitutions ever exiſ- 
ted. Lycurgus, the no leſs famous Spartan 
le ne, ſeems t to have thought women 
almoſt | 


„ 
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| ala below his notice zbndr ed ve wons cir r. 
der ut this, when we conſider, that his ſole wy 
intention, and the conſtant ſcope of all his 
| laws, was-todivelt his countrymen of every 
thing implanted in them by nature; and 
upon the principles of art, to form a race f 
heroes, who ſhould be inſenſible to ever 
i feeling but the love of their country. W 
men, he found, were but ill calculated for 
this purpoſe. Patriotiſm is a principle ſet: | 
dom ſo ſtrong 1 in them as in men, and hu- 
manity is generally much ſtronger. The | 
acuteneſs of their feelings made them leſs 
able to bear all the pains and difficulties of 
eradicating whatever: is natural, and ch 
weakneſs of their bodies diſqualified them 


, |& for becoming heroines. - They were there. 
- fore unfit ſubjects for carrying the ideas of 
$ Lycurgus into execution; and on that ac- 

e count, :lit ſeems probable, he gave himſelf 

. little other trouble about them, than to take 

5 care that their company ſhould neither ef- 

8 ſeminge n nor a his men. 546 : 

16 eie FOE 

o BB © Ta Ar hs dat women of PO WY Their 

* not the leaſt tincture of polite education, _ 

n even in the moſt flouriſhing periods of their ally 


nl aungy. appears from the reſpect and eſteem 
Ni „ 


5 
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CHAP. which pablie proſtitutes acquired, merely by 
S having the advantage over them in this ac- 


compliſhment. We ſhall have occaſion to 


mention this ſubject afterwards; and there- | 
fore at preſent ſhall only obſerve; that many 
of the greateſt of their philoſophers publicly 
viſited theſe proſtitutes, and even ſometimes | 
carried their wives and daughters along with 

them, that they might profit by their exam, 
- and behaviour. Beſides what we have 
already mentioned, we find that a few of 
the Greek women were inſtructed i in muſic; 
and that ſuch only were admitted to ſome 
of their public feaſts, Their mothers, or 
other female relations, alſo taught them the 
common female employments and cuſtoms | 

of their country, and inſtilled into the minds 
of ſuch as would receive it, a tincture of 
that Stoical pride and heroiſm for which 
their men were ſo much renowned. In 


every thing elſe, they were miſerably defi- 


cient, and their conſtant confinement added 
want of knowledge of the world, to their 
want of education; ſo that on the whole, 1 
never were women found ſo ignorant in a 
nation ſo much famed for learning. We 


have great reaſon to ſuppoſe that they were 


not even tau ght to read their own language, 


for 


I .. 


s 


— 
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for we are told of a houſe OT fallen at ener. 

Delphi, and killed ninety-eight boys, who 

were learning to read; and as no mention 
is made of girls, it is likely they either re- 


A 


ceived no education of this kind, or received 


5 Ir we except the Egyptians, the whole © the - 
hiſtory of antiquity exhibits to us a ſcene in To. 
which we find women groaning under the = 
| hard hand of oppreſſion, deprived of al- 
moſt every privilege; and till we arrive at 
the Romans, never attaining to any natural 
or political conſequence. In Rome, how- -_ 
ever, we find them not only emerging from 
1 flavery, but ſlarting up at once into real 
importance. In the earlier periods of this 
great republic, the Romans being poor, and 
ſurrounded with rude and ferocious neigh- 
bours like themſelves, were obliged to learn 
rigid economy, inflexible patriotiſm, | and 
the art of war; which are all virtues of 
neceſlity in the infancy of almoſt every ſtate. 
The education: of the women conſiſted in 
learning the duties and employment of do- 
meſtic life; ſuch as cookery, ſpinning, weav- _ 
; ing, and ſewing; which were e taught chem 


it only at home, from mothers but ill quali- 
1 fied for the talk. _ Wo 


—— ̃ - 
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cn AP. by their mothers or relations. Thele alſo 
wy ſuperintended not only their ſerious ſtudies, 
but even their amuſements, which were al - 

ways conducted with decency and mode- 

| ratton. But by degrees, as the Romans 
became rich with the plunder of their neigh- 

| bours, as the taſte for the arts and ſciences |} 
became more general, the education of the 
| women began to be extended on a larger 
ſcale; and to the domeſtic duties, taught 
them by their mothers, were added ſuch 
| Parts of polite education, as were thought 
5 neceſſary for cultivating their minds. This 
| education, we know, from the ſtory of 
-Virginea, they received at public ſchools; 

| where ſciences and literature now eſcaping 


from the cloſets of rigid philoſophy, began 


to aſſume a ſofter form, and to ſuit them- 
ſelves to female talents and genius. 


Ir has lov THY alleged * the men, that 
women, when learned, are generally pedants. 
How far this opinion is juſt, we ſhall not 

pretend to determine; but ſhould it really 

5 14 ſo, we may naturally enough account for 


The knowledge of women, is in gene- 


py 0 much leſs extenſive than that of the 
men; on this account, when any individual 


+ 
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ound Hem finds that ſhe is — of a cu 
.:eonfiderable ſhare of it, ſhe' conſiders her- www 
ſelf as thereby ſo much elevated abode 
be reſt of her ſex, that the cannot help 


> 19 55 VENAL exhibits ſome of * Roman 
ladies in this light, and what he ſays of them, 
though meant as a ſatire, affords a proof 
that in his time their education was not neg- 
lected: but this is not the only proof we can 
bring, others are frequently to be met with 
in . Roman hiſtory. Cicero mentions, 
| with « enconiums, ſeveral ladies, whoſe taſte = 
in eloquence 2 and philoſophy did honour to 
| their ſex; and Quintilian, with conſiderable 
applaiife, * has quoted | ſome of the letters of 
Cornelia; befides which, we have fortu- 
1505 a ſpeech « of Hortenſia, preſerved by 


1 5 Which "for elegance of language, 
Juſthels of thou ght, would have done 


a 


1" % 


S T1050 110 


pnour O a Ger, or a Demoſthenes*, 


— C) f+ 11 
0 Tue 0. un Ls Ago you Mo here imploring your Juſtice abs 
Wit} fuldincv&@ dds preſumed to appear in this place, had they 


vy Prikmyady uſe Aten Ke. means which their natural modeſty could 
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What gave occaſion to the ſpeech was, the 


Triumvirs of Rome wanted a large ſum of 


money for carrying on a war, and having 


met with great difficulties in raiſing it, they 
drew up a liſt of fourteen hundred of the 


rules of decency preſcribed to our ſex, which we have hitherto obſerved | 


with all ſtrictneſs; yet the loſs of our fathers, children, brothers, and 


huſbands, may ſufficiently excuſe us, eſpecially when their unhappy 


_ deaths are made a pretence for our further misfortunes : you pretend 
that they had offended and provoked you, but what injury have we 


women done, that we muſt be impoveriſhed? if we are blameable as 


the men, why do you not proſcribe us too? have we declared you ene - : 


mies to your country? have we ſuborned your ſoldiers, raiſed troops 
againſt you, or oppoſed you in the purſuits of thoſe hondurs and offi- 
ces which you claim? We pretend not to govern the republic, nor is it 


dur ambition which has drawn the preſent misfortunes on our heads; 
cmpire, dignities, and honours are not for us; why ſhould we then 


contribute to a war in which we have no mauner of intereſt? It is true, 


p indeed, that in the Carthaginian war, our mothers aſſiſted the repub- | 
5 lic, which was, at that time, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs; but neither 
their houſes, their lands, nor their moveables, were ſold for that ſery- 


ice; ſome rings and a few jewels furniſhed the ſupply; nor was it 
_ conſtraint, nor violence, that forced theſe from them: what they con- 
tributed was the voluntary offering of generoſity. What danger at 
preſent threatens Rome ? If the Gauls, or Parthians, were encamped 


on the banks of the Tiber, or the Anio, you ſhould find us not leſs 


zealous in the defence of our country than our mothers were before us; 


but it becomes not us, and we are reſolved that we will not be any way 
concerned in civil war. Neither Marius, nor Cæſar, nor Pompey, ever 
thought of obliging us to take part in the domeſtic troubles which 
their ambition had raiſed; nay, nor did even Sylla himſelf, who firſt 


_ ſet up tyranny in Rome; and yet you aſſume the glorious title of Re- 
formers of the State! a title which will turn to your eternal infamy ; 


it, without the leaſt regard to the laws of equity, you perſiſt in your 


- wicked reſolution of plundering thoſe of their lives and fortunes, who 
have given you no juſt cauſe of offence. 


richeſt 


- C Ss . 4 if as . * . 8 


richeſt of the ladies, intending to tax them. 
Theſe ladies, after having in vain tried every 
method to evade ſo great an innovation, at 
| laſt choſe Hortenſia for their ſpeaker, and 
went along with her to the. market-place, 
where ſhe addreſſed the Triumvirs, while 
| they were adminiſtering juſtice. The Tri- 
umvirs being offended at the boldneſs of the | 
women, ordered them to be driven away; 
but the populace growing tumultous, they 
_ were afraid of an inſurrection; and redu- 
* the liſt of N women to be ants to Lu 
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e we don not 3 to write oak ie hiſtory = 
of learned women, but only to give a ge- 
neral detail of the -care beſtowed on the 
education of that ſex; we return to obſerve, 

that the Romans, with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 
cultivated the minds of their young men; and 
we may therefore aſſure ourſelves that the 

women, who had now attained no ſmall im- 

portance, were not neglected: and it is pro- 

bable, from the greatneſs of mind, which 

many of them in a variety of inſtances diſ- 
played, that their education had always a 
tendency, not only to inſpire them vith 


lentiments of morality, but likewiſe with 
1 3 that 


cn AP. 


3 75 Jen d mode of a, we 
imagine, was counteracting natufe, and 
robbing the ſex of that gentleneſs of man- 
ners, which conſtitutes more than half their 
charms; but this effect it produced only in 

particular inſtances, and never had any ge · 
neral influence; for the Roman women, 
| though they boaſted while in ſecurity of all 
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that inflexible conſtancy and firrhneſs, fo 


exceedingly neceſſary in a ſtate; whoſe agi- 
tations and convulſions were ſo frequent 
and ſevere, that they required the utmoſt 
fortitude to ſuſtam them. aol 


. the heroiſm of their huſbands, were in ſuch 


a conſternation when Hannibal approached 
the gates of Rome, that they were forbid to 
appear in the ſtreets, leſt their eries ſhould 
p diſpirit the ſoldiers, and n a n 
Fug 1 the a Wy Eorey ite, 


As we are able 1 to give fo binde N 
an account of the female education of the 
Romans, a people whole hiſtory we are al- 
moſt as well acquainted with, as with that of 
our own times; it is not to be expected that 
we can throw much light upon the ſubject, 
among che nations that were contemporary 


with 


— n... 1 wa. ie als; 
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hardly acquainted: with the {lighteſt rudi- 
ments of literature, or of ſcience. In the 
| ſavage ſlate in which they were, no ideas are 

entertained of the neceſſity, or utillity, of. 


bute to the ſuſtenance or cloathin 


e not have much time nor W 


oo /WOMEN.'' ͤ 6. 


with them, as they were in a ſtate of too ener. | 


much ignorance to have any hiſtorical re- W | 


cords of their own; and as we have ſcarcely 

| any detail of their manners and cuſtoms, + 
| beſides a few ſketches in Lan and ſome 
at the other ond writers. ft Gar; oth. 


1 os edurations we mean 1 calturd of 2 N 


letters, of arts, and of ſciences; in vain nher 
will we look for it among the ancient inhabi- ation. 


tants of the North. The Scandinavians, — 
and other tribes, who, in the earlieſt times, 


poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Europe, Were 


any thing that does not immediately contri- 
g of the 
body ; no honour to procuring theſe, by,any —- * 

other methods, than rapine and plunder; | 


hence their men were trained to gaining their 


ſubſiſtence by feats of arms, and waſting it 


in thoughtleſs feſtivity. Their women, who 
frequently accompanied the men in their 
plundering expeditions, and who beſides, 


had every labour and drudgery to perſorm, 


lor 
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Ro ». for attaining knowled ge. As they were not, 
FI however, always of theſe parties, but ſonic. 


times left at home; if there were any glim- 
merings of knowledge; if there was any 
wiſdom, it was moſtly to be found among 
them; and they acquired it, not by a labori- 
ous courſe of education, but by experience 
and reflection upon the contingeneies which 
happened in theſe hours of ſolitude, when 
the human mind is e eee 10 
ol ann 5 | I 


1 A 1 


Wu Ar nth had cles are, 6 arts, 


: of improvements, or ceconomy, they taught 
their daughters; hence women were gener- 
ally more enlightened than men; and hence 
alſo they acquired an extraordinary degree 
of eſteem, and were often conſulted as ora- 
cles. Beſides the few arts and domeſtic 
occupations known among a people ſo rude 


and ſimple, the mothers alſo exerted them- 


ſelves in teaching their daughters the virtues 
of prudence and chaſtity ; which they did 
no leſs by example than by precept; and 
both being united, had ſo happy an effect, 
that the ancient Scandinavian women were 
not only among the firſt who attained to that 
eſteem due to their ſex, but who laid the 
| foundation 
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to nn _ merit. 
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foundation of hat honour OY rega 


which Europe at * nn tribute 
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Bip . Nhe POPE eee of the ſexes... 
was not peculiar to the ancient Northerns, 


it ſeems every where to be one of the marks 
which diſtinguiſh a rude and barbarous peo- 


ple, and is at preſent to be found in many 


parts of the globe, particularly among the 


Druſes of mount Libanus; who reckon 


learning one of thoſe low and contemptible 


acquiſitions which are only fit for women, 


and therefore they leave to that ſex the care i 
of inſtructing their youth, of explaining the 


ſacred books of their religion, and of keep- 


ing the precepts and myſteries contained in 
them an inviolable ſecret; which laſt theß 


have done ſo carefully, that hardly any thing | 
* ever nee een, mem. 


"During the TI and ſucceſsful reign of 


chivalry in Europe; as women were the 


conſtant object of romantic heroiſm and ex- 


Fes of - 


chivalry. 5 


travagant adoration, we may naturally con- 
clude, that their education tended chiefly to 
enable them to ſhew themſelves in ſuch a a 
manner, as to excite heroes to fight for, 


<4 — 
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cue. and ub to adore them. We cannot ex- 


II. 
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attainments, when no ſuch attainments were 
to be found among the men; the Greek 
was ſo entirely neglected, that the celebrated 
find one perſon capable of inſtructing him 
in it: the Latin was known in a rude and 
1 imperfe&t manner only to a few; and hardly 
was there to be found a woman, who could 
read the language of her own country; and 
if ſuch a one was here and there to be met 
with, ſhe was reckoned a kind of prodigy. 
This we learn from a variety of che authors 
who have treated of theſe times, and par- 
ticularly from the Troubadours; one of 
whom ſpeaking of a lady of an exalted 
_ has theſe remarkable words, She 
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0 my writin "88, and the can read 


; K N the men, who before had ſpent 


their days in tournaments and feats of arms, 
began to turn their attention towards the 
arts of peace, the women were likewiſe laid 
under the neceſſity of varying the mode of 
education; and as they found that the ſame 


arts which effectually captivated a knight 
| clad 
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celad in armour and j ignorance, were in vain engt. | 
practiſed hg. the enlightened. ſcholar and Ws 

philoſopher ; and were conſcious that the 

way to, pleaſe the men was to ſeem fond of 

what, they approved of, and diſlike what 

they diſliked ; they applied themſelves to 

letters and philoſophy, hopeing to keep poſ- 

ſeſſion by their talents, of what they had 

gained by their charms... Though thele 

meaſures were not calculated to inſpire love, # 

and, attract the heart, and conſequently did _ 

not produce the effects which the ladies in- 
tended, yet they raiſed them in that period = 

> a pitch of learning, unknown in any 
other. They preached in public, ſupported 

0 Ic verſies, publiſhed and defended The- 

less , filled the chairs of philoſophy, and law, 

harangyed the popes in Latin, wrote Greek, 

and read Hebrew: Nuns became poeteſſes. f 

Women of quality divines. And young 

girls, with a ſoftneſs of eloquent enthuſiaſm, 

publicly exh the Chriſtian princes to 

— — up arms for the recovery of the Holy 2 

Land. The learned languages were now = 

conſidered as. indiſpenſibly neceſſary ; and 

not only men, but women of all ranks 

and conditions were taught them. In this 

manner was female genius turned. into a 
Vos. I. ee 
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picture. 
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wrong channel. It was di vertell From the 


duties of domeſtic life. It was either ſoured 
by ftudy, or rendered petulant by learning; 
and while it acquired empty words and falſe 
| philoſophy, i it loſt much of its native ſpright- 
lineſs, and became daily more an object of 
1 admiration, and leſs : an objeRt of _ i . 
No 0 fact can be better eltablined Wal 


chat violent exertions of mind, as well as of 
body, conſtantly leave a proportionable | 


languor behind them. This was remarkably 


the caſe with ſemale literature; every men- 
tal power had been for a long time over- 
ſtretched, and the greateſt relaxation ſoon 
followed of conſequence: by their know- 
ledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; by 
their {kill in divinity and the empty diſputa- 
tions of Ariſtotelian philoſophy, women be- 
gan at laſt to diſcover, that they acquired 
only an empty fame; and that in p 9 15 
as they gained the eſteem of the hea 115 ey 


C3 


been leſs obj jeQs, of the ae” n this 


diſcovery, , it y neceſſary for. x 7 
change their, plan; the they, there] e 


9 1 SI 


degrees to, abandon, learning, zany Rory 
themſelves again tg thoſe female arts 1 05 


were more likely tobe produ fon 5 love, 


than of fame and applauſe.  WaiLE 


vas taking place, the greateſt part of Europe 


P Further 


| feflyreconcilable to each other. 5 
however, declined ſo faſt, that in a ſhort 
time women became as conſpicuous for .ig- 
norance of their own language, as they had 
formerly been for their knowledge of others; 
inſomuch, that during a great part of the 
ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, there 
was hardly a womanto be found in the po- 
liteſt countries of Europe, who could ſpell 
her own mother tongue with accuracy, or 
dictate a letter in it with eaſe and elegance. 
The only little reading which they at this 
period commonly concerned themſelves 
with, was a few receipts in cookery 10 bring 
on, anda few receipts in phyſic to take off 
diſeaſes; to which they added the wrangling 
and unintelligible — — of the times; a 
ſcience to which women of all ages and 
countries have been peculiarly addicted, 
as it greatly intereſts their paſſions; and, 
3 perhaps, conſoles them in the many ſo- 
ö moments in which they are left alone, 
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enn this FRAN of female, manners CHAP, by : 


exhibited a ſcene, of ſeeming. inconſiſtency, 
Enthuſiaſm and gallantry, religion and li- 


the ſame perſons, as if they had been per- 


K 2 „ 


Learning, 


28 


revoluti- 


ons, 


5 centiouſneſs, were conſtantly: practiſed by 


a 


CHAP. and as it were excuden from buſineſs ind 
from the world. But even theſe far 


2 


vourite 
ſtudies, and every other part of female a 


muſement and economy, not being ſufficient | 
to fill up all their vacant hours, they tow ap< 
Is themſelves to various kinds of fleedle. 
work; and many women of the firſt rank 


vere themſelves taught, and inſttuctèd their 


daughters in the arts of flowering and ein- 

prattiſed fo aflituoully 
in their 16iſure hours, that much of the für. 
niture of their houfes was eee in this f 


broidery ; which they 


N with their wn Hüfte. | 


A. ER the diſcovery a and ate of 


America, immenſe tredſures of gold and 


ſilver were imported from thence into Eu- 
rope. From the trade carried on wich 
Aſia, with Africa, and other parts of the 


globe, perhaps ſtil greater riches had been 


accumulated; theſe at laſt beginning to 


operate, the minds of the greuteſt part of 
Europe were turned from hav ſob and 
cepnomical plan of life, to which their po. 
verty and imperfe& knowledge of trade and 
aͤgrieuhure had ſubjected them; to arlovelof 
gaicty, epehui;, and Parade. Numbers of 


La ee in the n moſt rigid 
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markaty diſtingu a 
how, taking the lead in this new mode of 
life, ſoon diſſeminated it all over Europe; 4 


r ̃ͤ . of er 0D 6 od 
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paths of juſtice; qua hue immenſe bor ee * 
tunes in the Eaſt; tranſported themſelves vw 


| back to Eüfope, bringing along with them 


all the eee of wealth, effeminacy of 
manners, and love of pageantry and ſhow, 
for which the eaſtern nations have ever been 


remarkable. Theſe; and ſeveral other cauſes 


combining together, totally changed the 
manners of Europe; and inſtead of ſober 
frugality, and other domeſtic virtues,, in- 
troducetl luxury and diſſipation; with a 
taſte for all che une 1 of reren 0 


1 ' „ 
* 


"Phy bench, who m eng . re- 
med for vibacity and 


which, for at leaſt theſe two centuries paſt, 
has dukwardly' imitated every light faſhion 
and frippery of that volatile people, with 
little: better fucceſs than a Bear dances a 
hompape; or a e puts on the” wann 


be ere mor Oo). tor bio 4. +4 


bng 5be1t 1o 530% 225 Bf cen 

' Ty Frande, women were firſt! Wb ds rel bn, 
to cout; their education; Which before that try 
Htrodon;[confifle in reading their own cn. 
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8 language, in learnin g neniloarork; and the 
A offices of domeſtic life, was then by degrees 


changed. to vocal and inſtrumental. muſic, 
drawing, dancing, and drefling in the moſt 
faſhionable manner; to which we may add, 
the art of captivating and governing their 
men. This flimſy pattern was copied by 
every other nation. Some ſtrokes of im- 


provement were from time to time added 


by the French; till at laſt almoſt every thing 
uſeful was boldly ſtruck out from the plan 

of female education; and the women of the 
preſent age thereby robbed of half their 
native excellence, and rendered objects more 
ſaougnht after to divert a melancholy hour, 
bor ſatisfy a lawleſs paſſion, than to become 
the ſocial partners of a liſe directed by rea- 
ſon and religion. We muſt, however, allow, 
that the French ladies are not all ſo much 
devoted to faſhion and pleaſure, as to neg- 
lect every thing elſe. France has produced 
ſeveral women diſtinguiſhed for their judg- 
ment and learning; and even in, the preſent 

_ diſſipated age, while female coteries com- 
monly meet for diverſion, or for gaming, 
lere are in Paris ſocieties of women, which 


meet at ſtated times to determine the merit 


of every new work; and happy 1 is the author 
who 
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who meets thei wppriienian; their weight n r. 
in the ſcale of literature, as well as of poli- * 


„dcs, being for the moſt part ſufficient to 

It over-ballance _ OR a can be 

d, TOR o it. * rn STI S410; 0 1 

Ir EVITE. Ge hn LOR TA SLICED ? 's 2548417 

* Snob LD this imperſect Attempt, t to write e wee. 
7 the Hiſtory of the Fair, ſurvive the preſent, IA 
d and be read in any future generation, when cation. 
8 this frivolous mode of female education ſhall 

an 


have given place to a better, that our read- 
ers may then have ſome idea of what it was 
towards the cloſe of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, we ſhall juſt ſketch the outlines of it as 
now practiſed in the politeſt countries of 


ne Europe. Among the firſt leſſons, which a 
-a- mother teaches her daughter, is that impor- 
V, WY tant article, according to the modern phraſe, 
ch of holding uf ter dead, and learning a pro: 
8. per carriage. This begins t be indulrated 
ed at the age of chree ör four at lateſt; and id 
s. firthucully inſiſted on for inany yeurb after. 
nt ward, When'the young lady has lea med 


m | inperfectly ro read her O language, And 
times even ſooner, ſhe is ſent to a 
bel ding Tchbolb chere. ſhe io Juſtraſiedzim 
the mot ffimſy and ufclefs parrs of needle: = 
Work, und leſft4enntirely ignorant of ole 
ho f ow which 
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£2 HA r. « which are uſeful ak neceſſary. While ſhe 
ws is here, ſome part of her time is ſpent in 
further learning to read, either her own lan- 


guage, or the language of ſome of the 


neighbouring kingdoms ; all which are too 


frequently taught without a proper attention 


to Grammar or Orthography. Writing, and 
Arithmetic, likewiſe employ a part of her 
time; but, theſe, particularly the laſt, are 
only conſidered as auxiliary accompliſh- 
ments, which are not to be carried into hfe, 
and conſequently deſerve but little attention. 
Ihe grand effort is generally made to teach 
tte girl what the woman will relinquiſh; 
ſuch as drawing, muſic, and dancing. Theſe, 
as they are arts agreeable to youthful ſpright- 
lineſs, often engage the young lady ſo much, 
as to make her neglect, or forget every 
thing elſe, To what we have now men- 


5 tioned are added, the modes of dreſſing in 


faſhion. The punctilios of behaving: in 
company. And we are ſorry to ſay, that 


into ſome ſchools have been introduced 
maſters to teach the faſhionable games at 
cards; a diſſipation, if not a vice, which 
already. prevails too much. among both 
ſexes, and may perhaps Lil wan e by 
this carly 1 initiation. 


1 5 . sven, 
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| $ven, with a ſew-trifling variatior 


— courſe of European education; 


a courſe, which ſeems almoſt entirely caleu- 


lated to cultivate the perſonal graces, while 


into ridicule, as 


the want of ſuch attendance often occaſions; 


that the natural ſource of this ſomething, is 
friendſhip ; and that friendſhip cannot exiſt, 
unleſs it is built upon the foundation of rea- 


fon and of ſenſe. 
Vol. I. JL. 


. 
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. 


the care of the head, and of the heart, are 
little, if at all, attended to; and the uſefal 
duties of domeſtic life, but too often turned 
the obſolete employments 
of ſuch filly women as drawled out an in- 
| lipid exiſtence a century or two ago, unac- 
eee with faſhion and with pleaſure, 
Women ſo educated; may be ſought after tos 
help in trifling away an idle hour; but 
whatever progreſa their perſonal chatths 
may make on the paſſions, when the hours 
of trifling and of paſſion are over, they muſt 
infalliably be negleRed, if not deſpiſed. We 
would wiſh them therefore to conſider, that 
when youth and beauty ſhall be no more, 
when the crowd of flatterers and admirers 
ſhall have ceaſed to attend, ſomething will 
then be neceſſary to fill up the void, and 
prevent the peeviſhneſs and diſguſt” which 


Cated. 
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CHAP. Ir the hiſtory of the a of » wonnen, 


O in Europe, where they are objects ſo inte- 
fan reſting, and ſo much eſteemed by the men, 
omen, has given but little pleaſure in the recital, 
2 ew mn give {till leſs in Afia, Africa, and 
America, where they are commonly either 
_ enſlaved or diſregarded : in both which caſes 
nothing is ſo neceſſary as ignorance ; nor 
would any thing ſo effectually ſpoil them 
for their ſlavery, as education and know- 
ledge *; which, by opening and expanding 
their minds, would ſoon diſcover to them, 
that our ſex aſſumed a power not founded 
in nature; and treated them with a ſeverity 
inconſiſtent with gentleneſs and humanity. 
For theſe reaſons, it is the intereſt of the 
men, that almoſt no culture ſhould be be- 
| ſtowed on their minds, leſt it ſhould teach 
them to aſſert the rights of nature, and 
refuſe to ſubmit to the yoke of "gy ſo 


N impoſed * chem. 55 


IN ſeveral of the warmer regions of Aſia 
and Africa, where women are conſidered 
merely as inſtruments of animal pleaſure, 


ln ſome parts of India, women of faſhion think it below them 
to a an to read. Reading, ſay they, ** 1s only fit for ſlave girls 
* to enable them to chaunt bymns in the temples.” W 5 
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They are not allowed to learn muſic or 
dancing; which are only reckoned accom- 


the little education beſtowed upon them, is onA r. 


II. 


entirely calculated to give additional charms vo 
to their perſons, and debauch their minds. 
They are inſtructed in ſuch graces, and al- 
| luring arts, as tend to inflame the paſſions. 
They are taught vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic, which they accompany with dances, 
in which every movement, and every 'gel- 
ture, is expreſſively indecent, - But they 
| receive no moral inſtruction, for it would 
teach them that they were doing wrong. No 
improvement, for it would ſhew them that 
they were degrading "themſelves, by being 
only trained up to ſatisfy the pleaſures of 
| ſenſe, This, however, is not the practice 
of all parts of Aſia and Africa: the omen 
of Hindoſtan | are educated more decently. 


phſhments fit for ladies of pleaſure. They Fo 


are, notwithſtanding, taught all the perſonal 
graces; and particular care is taken to in- 
ſtruct them in the art of converſing with 
dlegance and vivacity. Some of them are 
| alſo taught to write, and the generality to 
read, that they may be able to read the 
Koran; inſtead of which, they more fre- 
quently. dedicate themſelves to tales and 


L'2.. ' romances 
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CHAP. romances; which, being related in all the 
ve lively imagery of the Eaſt, ſeldom fail to 


_ eorrupt the minds of creatures {hut up from 
the world, and conſequently. ſorming to 
themſelves extravagant and romantic no- 
4 tions of all that is ede in it. 


- 5 e Aae women are 
obliged to learn by heart ſome prayers in 
Arabic, which they aſſemble in a hall at cer. 
| tain hours to repeat, never being allowed the 

liberty of going to a public moſque. They 


aere enjomed always to waſhthemſelves before | 


Praying: and, indeed, the virtues of clean- 
lineſs, of chaſtity, and obedience, are ſo 
ſtrongly and conſtantly inculcated on their 
minds, that, in ſpite of their general de- 
bauchery of manners, there are not a ſew 
among them, who, in their common de- 
portment, do credit to the inftruttions be- 
ſtowed upon them; nor is this much to be 
wondered at, when we conſider the tempting 
recompence that is held out to them. They 
are, in paradiſe, to flouriſh for ever, in the 
vigour of youth and beauty; and however 
old, ugly, or deformed, when they depart 
this life, are there to be immediately tranſ- 
formed into all that is Kir and all that is 
— IN 
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In China, where, education is in greater © 


7 


II 


eſteem than in any part of the world; where, 


it is almoſt the only road to preferment, and 
where, the men are conſequently at the 
greateſt pains to acquire it, we might natu- 
rally expect, that as the women poſſeſs a 
conſiderable ſhare of eſteem and regard, 
the culture of their minds ſhould not be 
neglected: but whether they are even taugt 
to read or write their own language, which 
is a work of many years, we are not in- 
formed by any of the voyages and travels 
Which have fallen into our hands. As the 
taſk of learning to read or to write the Chi · 
neſe language is ſo long and laborious, that 
even among the men it ſeems chiefly con- 


fined to ſuch as aſpire aſter employments 


of ſlate, we are of opinion, that women 
are ſeldom or never much inſtructed in it. 
We are told, however, that ſuch as are 
rich, learn muſic, the modes of behaviour, 
and ceremonial punctilios of the country; 
which laſt they cannot poſſibly be without; 
ds a failure in the leaſt circumſtance, as the 
number of bows, or the manner of making 
them to a ſuperior, would infallibly ſtamp 
the mark of ignorance on the perſon ſo 


ſeiling. Women are in general alſo taught 
Ki a a baſh- 
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a baſhſulneſs and modeſly of rbehaviods not 

to be met with in any other country; this, 

however, is too often but a ſemblance; a 
mere outſide of virtue, which the enter 

can occaſionally put on, or ſhake off, as ſhe 

has occaſion to appear virtuous, or t to 0" yield : 
to the temptations of x vice, 55 


Sven, with very little variation, is "the 
education of women over all Aſia. When 
Ve turn towards Africa, we find the men 

ſtill more brutiſh and ignorant, and the wo- 

men conſequently more abuſed and neglec- 
ted. But however ignorant and brutiſh 
the preſent inhabitants of Africa are, their 
country was, in the time of the Roman 
empire, the ſeat of the ſciences/ of learning 
and of heroiſm. The African love of learn- 
ing vas then ſo great, that in Egypt 4 library | 
was collected; which, for its number of 
books, equalled. almoſt any of our modern 
times; and, for coſtlineſs, much excelled 
all that we are now acquainted with; being 
moſt of them wrote in letters of gold, by 
diſſolving it in ſome liquid, and writing wih 
the ſolution as we do with ink, a ſecret much 
eſteemed in thoſe times, but now entirely 


lol, When the Turks made theniſelves 


maſters 


LAS 
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maſters of Egypt, this famous library was, Af. 
by ſuperſtition, condemned to the flames; 
- avarice, however, a paſſion much leſs des | 
ſtructive, ſaved a part of what ſuperſtition 
had devoted to ruin. The Sultan had or- 
dered all the books to be burnt, but ſuck 
| as treated of Mahometiſm. The miniſter | 
who executed his orders, burnt only all 
that were old and in bad condition, ſaved 
all the new and elegant, and ſold them pri- 
vately among the officers of the court. 
Since this period, the faith of Mahomet has 
| ſpread itſelf over a great part of Africa; 
| literature has daily declined, and, at preſent, 
there is hardly any veſtige of learning, of 
arts, or of ſciences, leſt in that extenſive 
; region. Agriculture 18 conſigned entirely 5 
to the women, and managed in the moſt rude 
and ſlovenly manner. The few trades and 


arts prattiſed are only the reſult of neceſlity, 


and carried on with a {lowneſs and want of 
invention, which fHrongly mark their defi- 
ey of us. OY 661] 


adm a people ſo 3 it ond 


- wy in vain to expect any female learning; 


all the attention beſtowed on that miſerable 


ſex, is only in teaching them to bear the 


load 
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load of oppreſſion laid on their ſhoulders by 


their lazy and imperious maſters. This 


ſlavery of the body, and total neglect of 


the mind, naturally excite our indignation; 


but they aroſe at firſt from an idea of female 
inſeriority, and have been ever ſince pre- 
ſerved by cuſtom. The Africans, and even 
the Mahometans in Aſia and in Europe, 
never make companions of their women, 
nor aſſociate with them, but in the moments 


dedicated to love and dalliance; hence the 


women have no opportunity of practiſing 
upon the men thoſe arts, by which, in other 
countries, they gain an aſcendancy over the 
heart, and intereſt every ſocial, and every 


ſentimental feeling i in their favour, | LY 


Of the 
3 American 
women. 


1 n of che various tribes of 
ſavages, who inhabit the vaſt continent of 
America, ſeems in general better adapted 
to their mode of life than that of Europe; 
the whole ſcope of it being well calculated 
to make them patient of every poſſible evil 
and ſuffering, which may befal them in the 
courle of a life deſtined almoſt to one con- 
tinued ſcene of dangers and fatigues. Nor 
is this plan of education confined to boys 
hn it is extended to girls allo, who are 


taught 


a 


ge Acai the rigors of the climate, the © 1 . 
fatigues of labour, the cravings of extreme PTY 
hunger, the various vieiſſitudes of tortune, | 

and even torture itſelf, not only with pa- 
tience, but an amazing degree of reſolution. 

The parents ſometimes tie the naked arms 

of a boy and girl together, hold a lighted 
candle between them, and attend to fee  _ 
which ſhall ſhew the greateſt fortitude. | lin 
this firey trial, the girl frequently triumphs © 

over her competitor. To an education os... 

this kind, it is owing, that while in other 

* countries, the pains of child- bearing ge · 1 

nerally extort groans and cries even from, 
the moſt reſolute of the ſex, in America,. 
the ſevereſt labour can ſeldom ſhake their 
conſtancy, or diſcover their weakneſs, But 
do attain this reſolution and fortitude, which 
render them ſuperior to every contingency, 

is not the only ſcope of their education, 
they are alſo taught to improve their ſtrength 

by dexterity, and to ward off the evils and 
diſaſters of life, as well as to bear chem with 
patience and reſignation. 


r un + Koen part of North America, it is 
a fundamental rule in education, never to 
e beat hibeir children of either ſex; which, 
(„ vou. M ſay 
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bh v. ſay they, would only weaken nad difpirir 


their minds, without producing any good 


effect; and, therefore, whenever a mother 
ſees her daughter behave ill, inſtead of hav- 
ing recourſe to a rod, ſhe falls a crying; 


the daughter naturally enquires the cauſe ; 


the mother anſwers, becauſe you diſgrace 
me; a reproach which ſeldom fails to pro- 
duce an amendment; but, ſhould it happen 
_ otherwiſe, the mother, as a laſt reſource, 
throws a little water on her face; a chaſtiſe- 
ment with which ſhe is commonly ſo much 
affected, that ſhe ſeldom ventures to do any 

3 4 chat may . her to a Nas e 1 


of it. 


"Iv . "as fame: W a be 


led in the education of children; the pu- 
niſhments inflicted in moſt other nations, 
only make the Japaneſe more ſtubborn and 

E refractory ; and ſometimes there, as well 
as in America, provoke them to commit 
ſuicide; a crime to which they are addicted 
on the moſt trifling affront; and which the 
Americans coolly and deliberately perpe- 
trate, when tired of life. This ſtubbornneſs 
of temper is not peculiar to Japan, or 
to America; it ſeems either to depet:dion 


favage- | 
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ſavageneſs of manners, or perhaps to be 
peculiar to ſome diſtin& kinds of the hu- 

man race; as we find it alſo in Greenland, 
and ſeveral other places; even where the 
people have but little reſemblance to each 

other in manners, cuſtoms, or diſpoſition. 


Or all the ancient inhabitants of America, 

the Peruvians ſeem to have been the moſt 

_ enlightened; it has been ſuppoſed, that this 

was owing to their firſt Inca being an Euro- 
pean, ' accidentally ſhipwrecked on their 
coaſt, However this be, it is certain, that 


they greatly ſurpaſſed all their countrymen 


practice of the virtues of chaſtity, honeſty, 


M 2 of 


in arts, in manners, and even in learning. 
| Their Virgins of the Sun, in particular, were 

brought up in the temple dedicated to that 
luminary, with great care; they were in- 
ſtructed by women, appointed for the pur- 
Poſe, in every female art and accompliſh- 
ment known among them; as well as in the 


and benevolence; virtues for which the an- 
cient Peruvians were eminently diſtinguiſhed. 

In Mexico, alſo, their young women of 
quality were educated by matrons, who” 
_ overlooked their conduct with great circum- 
en and it would ſeem alſo, that thoſe 
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CHAP. of every condition were carefully inſtructed 
oY in what was thought neceſſary for them; for 
wee are informed by Don Antonio de Solis, 
that in Mexico all new born infants were 
carried to the temple, where the prieſt re- 
ceived them, and put into their hands things 
ſymbolical of their occupations in liſe. A 
ſword was put into the hand of a male in- 
fant of quality; ſome mechanical inſtru. 
ment into that of a peaſant; and into the 
hands of all female infants, of whatever 
condition, was put a diſtaff, to ſignify, that | 
their lives were to be deſtined to ſpinning 
and other domeſtic employments. From 
theſe inſtances it appears. that in South 
America, where they enjoy a milder climate, 
whole ſpontaneous productions preclude the 


neceſſity of procuring ſubſiſtence by the pe- 


rilous occupations of fiſhing and hunting, 


their education too, is of a ſoſter nature than 


in North America; where tenderneſs would 
ellectually diſqualify them for bearing the 
: fatigues of their employment, and the ſever- 
ities of their climate. But while the N orth 


Americans educate their young women in 


the hardy manner we have mentioned, they : 
ſeem at the lame time to conduct this edu- 


cation in ſuch a manner, as if they would 


with | 


ſome of that ſoftneſs of manners and per- 


ſon, which men in all ages and nations have 


at leaſt had ſome. faint ideas of in the other 


wiſh to throw into the - th compoſition, 94 HP. 


ſex. While their male children are young, 


they lay them on the ſkins of panthers, that 


they may thereby acquire the ſtrength, cun- 
ning, and agility of that animal. Their 
females they lay on the ſkins of ſawns; and = 
other mild animals, that, like them, they 


may become ſoft, gentle, and. engaging. 


Wurx we take a be view of 


2 theſe ſketches of the education of women, 


it affords matter of aſtoniſhment, that a ſex, 


who are the ſharers of our nature, and del- 


tined to be the companions of our lives, 


| ſhould have been conſtantly. either ſhame- 


nelle. 


ons on 
the edu- 
cation of 

women. 


fully 1 neglected, or perverted by what was 


meant to ſerve as inſtruction. In Europe, 


their education ſeems only calculated to 2 
ſpire them with love of admiration, of trif- 


ling, and of amuſement. In moſt other 


places of the globe, it goes a ſtep farther; 
it tends to eradicate every moral ſentiment, 
and introduce vice dreſſed up in the garb of 


E voluptuous refinement, Scarcely has there 


ever. appeared in any period, or in any 


nation, 
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c wy r. nation, a legiſlator, who has made it the 


ſubject of bis ſerious attention; and the 
men, who are greatly intereſted, that women 
ſhould be ſenſible and virtuous, ſeem, by 
their conduct towards that ſex, to have en- 
tered into a general eme e to render 
them SerWHc. | 


Warn fiich is the Kurd fad of Fönen 


we cannot wonder that they have ever 
been diſtinguiſhed for a want of literary 
knowledge. There has, | however, in all 
gages, been ſome particulars among them, 
VPbo either by being endowed with more 
genius, or by turning it into another chan- 
nel, have acquired no incompetent ſhare 
of the learning of the times in which they 
lived; thus, though we have already ſeen 
that the Greek women were in general ex- 
tremely ignorant, there were ſome excep- 
tions to that common character. Arete, the 
daughter of Ariſtippus, taught philoſophy, 
and the ſciences, to her ſon; who, on that 
account, was called Metrodidafos; i. e. 
taught by his mother. Corrinna, a Theban 
poeteſo, no leſs than five times bore away 
the palm in triumph from the celebrated 


Pindar; and Aſpaſia, a noble Mileſian lady, 
inſtructed 


1 


— 


e 4 


e ee”: Wn - 5 


ru. FOOTER the 3 Atheman © nb P. 
philoſopher. We have already mentioned . 


ſome of the learned Roman ladies. France 


has had a Dacier, England a Carter, and 


many others too tedious to mention. In 


Italy, where poets, a few. centuries ago, were 
revered as divinities, ſeveral women arrived 
at no mean degree of reputation in that art; 
| and our own times have ſeen the ceremony 
| of a poeteſs being en, crowned "_ 5 
laurel at Rome. 


| Tansn. particular. inſtances, ; however, b 


3 no influence on the women in general. 
A genius of either ſex, vill infallibly ſoar 
above the common level; but the herd of 


mankind, who feel not the ſame impulſe, 
nor are actuated by the ſame fire, will till | 
jog on in the ordinary track. While our - 
warmeſt wiſhes are, that female education 


were an object more conſidered by the legiſ- 
lature, and better planned by parents and 
guardians, we would not have it underſtood 
as our opinion, that women ſhould pore out 


their fair eyes in becoming adepts in htera- 
ture. Nature ſeems not to have intended 


them for the more intenſe and ſevere ſtudies. 
Beſides, ſhould ** proceed ſo far as to 


rival, 
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rival, or even to equal us in learning, we 


2 ſhould perhaps grudge them the laurels of 


fame, as much as we do the breeches: and 
the gaining of theſe laurels would rob their 
| brows of many of thoſe charms, which to 
them are more valuable, as they are by us 
more eſteemed. We pretend not to chalk | 
out the plan in which women ſhould be edu—- 
cated; only, this we venture to affirm, that 
it ſhould, if poſſible, be ſuch as to avoid ig- 
norance on the one hand, and pedantry on 
the other: Ignorance makes a female com- 
panion contemptible, pedantry makes her 
ridiculous; nor is it eaſy to ſay which of 
the two are moſt. diſguſting. $6), D008 
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civilization have provided for the body 


and refined the mind, women are conſidered, - 
not ſo much as the partners of our toil and 
labour, as the ſweetners of our pleaſures 
and enjoyments: while we exert ourſelves 
5 abroad, in cultivating the fields, carrying 
[- on —— and working at manufactures, ve 
leave them at home to enjoy the fruits of 
| our induſtry; when we return, we lay theſe 
| fruits at their feet, happy ourſelves, if we 
can contribute to their happineſs. 


| Tavs exempied from the labour of pro- 
| curing their ſubſiſtence, the ſex have a great 
deal of time upon their hands, which the 
| domeſtic duties that fall to their ſhare are 
| not ſufficient to fill up. Where the ſpirits 
are active, and the imagination lively, time 
thus unoccupied is a blank, tediouſly diſa · 
greeable. In order, therefore, to fill up this 


VOL. - N blank, 


CHA P, Vick; a variety of little aniploythcaits di- 
A verſions, and amuſements, have been con- 


trived; many of them adapted to both nw, - 
| and ſome of them to the fair ſex only. 
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In Rates of the moſt faves barbarity, or 
x in thoſe but a few degrees removed from it, 
women being conſidered only as the ſlaves 

and drudges of the men; and as the inſtru- 
ments of population, are deſtined only to 
labour for their imperious tyrants, or to 
bring up their children. Thus conſtantly | 
employed, they have but little time; and 
conſtantly depreſſed, they have but little 
inclination for amuſement. In ſuch ſtates 
and conditions of human nature, we ſhall 
therefore meet with few female diverſions, ; 
and theſe too, only ſuch as ſeem to have 
ariſen from nature, or from chance, and not 
from any exertion of genius or refinement 5 
8 in the purſuit of Pleaſure, _ 


Is the Faſt, Sele women are exempted 
ſrom labour; not becauſe they are eſteemed 

and regarded, but becauſe it would render 

them leſs delicate inſtruments of voluptuous 
pleaſure; they are confined to ſeraglios and 


harams, where neither their employments 
nor 


or WOMEN, 


vor amuſements can admit of much variety; © 


and where a large portion of their time is 
conſumed in regret, or ſlumbered away in 


that ſoft indolence and relaxation of body 
and mind, which the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Ganges reckon the higheſt feli- 
city that can be attained in this world, and 
the chief * in che beatitude of chat 
which 3 is to come. 


55 yt ths 3 PP nature EP 5 Gti. Dias. 
fied before any other object can engroſs the amr. ẽ ? 


attention, ſuch employments as tended to 


| procure food, muſt have been every 2 


prior to amuſements. Accordingly we ad- 
vance many centuries into the hiſtory of he 


dhe world, before we have any account of 
them, and many of the firſt ages of bar- 


barity; the ſubſequent ones of labour and 
ſimplicity, generally paſs away, before in- 


fant ſtates find time to think of, or inclination. 
to purſue any diverſion or amuſement. Pri- 


vate and trifling diverſions may ariſe from 
merrineſs of heart; public ones are only 
founded on idleneſs and affluence. 


1x the earlier ages of antiquity, it was 
not inconſiſtent with the higheſt dignity, to 
N 2 act 


of anti- 
quity 
how em- 
ployed. 
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act in what we would reckon the meaneſt of 


menial employments. Gideon and Arunath 
aſſiſted in the various labours of huſbandry. 
Abraham went and brought a calf from the 
flock, ſkinned it, and gave it to his wife, 
who dreſſed it: then he himſelf took butter 
and milk, and the calf which was dreſſed; 
ſet them before the angels, and ſtood by 
them under a tree; a cuſtom to this day 
continued among many of the eaſtern na- 
tions, eſpecially in the Levant; where no- 
: thing is more common than to ſee their 
| princes fetch home from their flocks, and 
| kill, whatever they have pitched upon for 
the uſe of their families ; while the princeſ- | 
ſes their wives, or daughters, prepare a 
fire, and perform the office of an European | 


| cook-maid. 


AN OTHER part of : female employment 


in the earlier ages, was grinding of corn. 


The ancients had not, and in many coun- 
tries they ſtill have not, mills ſo conſtrued 


as to go by wind or water. Theirs were 


only two ſmall ſtones, the uppermoſt of 
- Which was turned by the hand, a taſk ge- 
nerally performed by two women. Such 


were uſed in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh ; 
F for 


r 


f for Moſes, in ; the relation of the plagues ong p. 


which inveſted that country on account of 
. the Iſraelites, ſays, © that the firſt-born 
- « throughout all the land died, from the 
„ M © firſt-born of Pharaoh who was upon the 

« throne, to the firſt-born of the maid- 
* ſervant that was behind the mill.” They 
were uſed in the time of our Saviour, who 6 
| fays, two women ſhall be grinding at the 

« mill; the one ſhall be taken, and the other 
« left.” They are uſed at this day, all over 
the Levant, and even 1n the north of Scot- | 
land; where the women while turning them, 

ſing a particular ſong, intended perhaps to 
divert them from thinking on the ſeverity of 
their labour. When the women had grind. 
ed the corn into meal, it was likewiſe their 
province to make it into bread. Sarah was 
ordered by her huſband, when he enter- 
tained the angels, to make cakes for them. 
Cakes, among many of the ancients, were. 
offered on the altars of their Deities, parti- 
cularly on thoſe of Ceres, where they ſmok- 
23 ed with N a | 


| PasTURAGE was almoſt the only method 
of ſubliſtence in the times we are ſpeaking. 
of; and the women of every rank and 

condition, 


: . 
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CHAP, condition, as well as the men, were not 


III. 


exempted from attending on the flocks, 


drawing water for them to drink, and doing 


all the other offices which the nature of ſuch 


an employment required. Paſturage obliged 


the ancient Iſraelites, and other inhabitants 
ol the Eaſt, to embrace a wandering life, that 
8 they might procure freſh food for their flocks, 
Inſtead, therefore, of dwelling in houſes, 

- they erected only tents, for the convenience 
of frequent removals: theſe tents were made 
of camel's hair and wool, the ſpinning and 
5 weaving of which was a part of the occu- 
| pation of their women; and from the time 
that cloth was ſubſtituted, inſtead of the 


© ſkins of animals, as a covering for the body, 


the whole operation of making it devolved 
alſo on the women, who weaved it in the 
moſt ſimple manner, by conducting the 
Voof with their fingers, inſtead of a ſhuttle. 
Their method of ſpinning was almoſt as ſim- | 
pale as that of their weaving; they employed 
only a diſtaff and ſpindle, which they dex- 

| terouſly whirled round fo as to twiſt the 
threads into a proper firmneſs. This is one 
of the clumſy methods of barbarous ages, 


which has been longer retained among po- 


lihed 90 chan perhaps any other, We 


hay e 


ha 


wy 
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have eien ſeen it pradiſed in Er ngland CHAP: 
and Scotland, and believe it is ſtill er 


in various n 2 of che world. 


In countries Where the arts are bar 
their infancy, every man is generally his 
own artificer. The men make We various BW 
inſtruments which they employ in their 
work, and the women make the cloth for 
coverin g themſelves and their families: but 
in the days of Moſes, the Ifraclites were 
advanced a few degrees beyond this ſlate. 
Metallurgy ſeems to have made a confider- 
able progreſs. In the time of Abraham, 
I they had inſtruments for ſhearing their ſheep; 
and fwords, ſuppoſed to have been made of 
ſteel. They had even arrived to works of 
taſte in gold and ſilver. They muſt there- 
fore have been at this period more advan- 
ced in the arts, than the Greeks at the time 7 55 
of the ſiege of Troy, whoſe arms and ſhields 
vere only made of copper or chan mam / 
ſavage nations at this time, whoſe arms are 
only hardened vood, ſometimes engen ; 

| with Hints, « or eng oy animals. 5 


"> * _ 


Sven FO Is We impeitelt account we 
are enabled to give of female employment | 
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= WAP. in the patriarchal a ges. The account of 


their amuſements and diverſions, if they 


Amuic- had any, is ſtill more imperfect. Almoſt 


ments of , 
| the vo- IN every period, and among every people, 


men of however wild and uncultivated, we find 


antiquity 


but little ſome rudiments of ſinging and dancing. 


k | 
„. poems, containing the principal circumſtan- 


= ” ces of the hiſtory of their country, and the 
1 praiſe of their gods and heroes were in uſe 


among the ancient Phœnicians, Chineſe, 


= Greeks, Mexicans, &c. It is probable, 
therefore, that the ancient Ifraelitiſh women 


_ amuſed themſelves with ſinging the ſongs of 


their poets; which, were chiefly compoſed 
either in praiſe of the Deity, to thank him 
for ſome remarkable deliverance, or of their 
heroes, to celebrate their valorous atchieve- = 


ments. And that theſe poems were not 


always compoſed, nor always ſung, by the 
men only, appears evident from the ſong of 


Barak and Deborah, handed down to us by 


Moſes. Jubal, the brother of Tubal Cain, 
had long before this time invented muſical 


inſtruments. It is not therefore improbable, 


dat the Ilraelitiſ women accompanied their 


: fongs with inſtrumental muſic; a cuſtom 


we 1 meet with in early ages, and among Z 


uncultivated people. le 
Brsiors 


—_— 
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| Bzxs1DEs the recital of ſongs and poems, 


diverſions of the times we are reviewing, 


David danced before the ark of the Lord; 
and we find old Barzilai bewailing his in- 
capacity for that exerciſe, in a manner that 
ſhewed how much it was the favourite, and 
perhaps the religious, amuſement of the times 
in which he lived. As women are generally 
| at all times, and particularly while in the- 
bloom of youth more addicted to the ſportive 
amuſements, than men; it is highly proba- 
ble, that they did not ſit inactive ſpectators 
of a diverſion ſo much in uſe. On ſome 
feſtival occaſions, eſpecially ſheep-ſheering, 
we have the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe, 
| that there were promiſcuous meetings, where 
both ſexes rejoiced, made merry, and pro- 


bably danced together, Dancing 1s perhaps 


not leſs ancient than ſongs, nor leſs practiſed 


by ſavage nations, over whom muſic has 


commonly a power, to which even the moſt 
delicate Italian ear is a ſtranger. It elevates 
them to extacy, and often prompts them 
to exert themſelves till they fall down 
breathleſs. Even the wretches who, in A- 


merica, ſmart under the rod of European 


| Nlavery, though ſo 3 as in ap- 
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ve may reckon dancing among the female 
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pearance to have bid an eternal farewell 


to happineſs and pleaſure, ſtart up at the 


power of muſic, and dance as if their bodies 
were ſtrangers to pm, and their hearts to | 


£5 forrow. 


Theatri- 
cal enter- 


5 tainments 


and 


„„ 
known. 


In the times we are conſidering, games of 
his were not known; and even in the 


33 days of Solomon, who with an unheardof 


chance degree of magnificence and libertiniſm had 
indulged himſelf in every vanity, and in 
every pleaſure, neither games nor theatri- 
cal entertainments ſeem to have been intro. 
; duced. If we may credit the commentators ? 
on the Talmud, all kinds of games and 
ſpedtacles were not only ſorbid, but abhor- 
red by every good Iſraelite, on account of 


the judgments which had fallen upon thoſe 


Jews who had ventured to be preſent at 


them, when exhibited among the neighbour- 
ing nations. The comment on the book of 


Ruth introduces old Naomi diſſuading her 


daughter-in-law from returning into the land 
of Ifrael, becauſe women were not there allowed 
to go to the theatres, as among the Gentiles. 
The Jewiſh comment on the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, introduces the church of that 


people arenen with God, that ſhe had 


never 


le 
8 


never indulged herſelf in entering into ſuch n AP. 


whatſoever, 


Ox this, and ſome other accounts, it 
| would ſeem, that the recreations of the wo- 
men, in the times we are ſpeaking of, were 
but few and limple. Perhaps one of the 
moſt common was, regaling themſelves in 
the open air, under the vine, and under the 
| hg-tree, a cuſtom as ancient as Abraham, 
and at this day almoſt the only amuſement 
practiſed in the Eaſt; where the heat of the 
climate diſpoſes more to relaxation in the _ 
| ſhade, than to the ſportive diverſions uſed 
by the active inhabitants of colder 1 


Wr are informed by Herodotus; that | in 
* Egypt the employments of the women, like 
moſt of the other cuſtoms of that people, 
were totally different from what they were 
in Other countries, that they were occupied 
abroad in trade, merchandiſe, and agricul- 
| ture, and left all the domeſtic employments 
and cares to their men. We are, however, 
rather of opinion, that this was not ſtrictly 


02 | the 


III. 


prophane places; and the Talmud itſelf ex- uyw 
preſsly forbids the ſeed of Abraham from N 
entering into them, "08 7 Pretence 
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\ the ans. e ee which 
travelled in places ſo rude and unhoſpitable 


as the neighbourhood of Egypt, were pro- 
bably not compoſed of women. The fine 


linen, for which Egypt was ſo ramactabls 1 


was probably not ſpun by men, who ſeem 


by nature to have an abhorrence at the 
 diſtaff, But as the manner in which the 


Egyptians divided the employments of life | 
between the two ſexes, is by the diſagree- 

ment of authors involved in ſo much doubt MW 
and obſcurity, at a period ſo diſtant, we IM 


cannot pretend to throw; any 3 en _ 
lubjet, N 5 


Egyptian 


women, 
their 


| amuſe- 


Fr ROM ſome fragments of ancient hiſtory ; 


it would ſeem, that the public amuſements 
and diverſions of the Egyptians were only 
a kind of religious feſtivals, which they ce- 


 lebrated with finging, dancing, feaſting, and 


| pompous proceſſions ; in which the women 


acted a principal part, and being adorned 


with a variety of flowers and garlands, car- 


ried in their hands things ſymbolical of the 


feſtival they were celebrating. Beſides the 


Joining in theſe public proceſſions, women 


of diſtinction uſed to keep their birth-days 
with teaſting and rejoicing. On the birth- 
day 
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day af a queen, or a princeſs of 1 57 c HAP. 


the whole court was treated in a magnifi- rw 


cent manner, and paid its compliments to 


dle lady on whoſe account it was aſſembled. 


Great men followed the example of their 
| prince, called together their friends and de- 
| pendants, and ſpent the birth-days of their 
wives and daughters in mirth and feſtivity, 


With regard to the Private amuſements of 


dhe Egyptian women, hiſtory is entirely : 
x filent. It is probable, however, that among 


a people ſo highly cultivated, they were not 5 


altogether without ſome of theſe ſportive N 


diverſions, which tend to invigorate the 


H "oy * ee the mind, 


Mila we turn POINT the E. gyptians to che Employ- 


ments of 


Z ale nations of antiquity, we only meet the o- 


with a few ſcattered hints concerning the = * 


ſome 
manner in which women employed or a- other na- 


3 muſed themſelves. The Phœnician women, 


yrhoſe huſbands were famous for trade and 
navigation, are ſaid to have ſpent much of 
their time in writing and keeping of theſe © 


| accounts, without which trade cannot be 


properly managed. The Lydians addicted 
| themſelves ſo much to labour, that at the 
building of the famous ſepulchre of Alyates, 


they 
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they performed more of the work than the 


men, and the ſepulchre being finiſhed, an 
inſcription was fixed upon it, to ſignify this 


to poſterity. The Lybian women, warlike 
as their huſbands, dedicated a great part of 
their time to feats of military proweſs. One 


tribe of them annually celebrated a feſtival 


in honour of Minerva, in hich the unmar- | 


bed being divided into two parties, fought 


with ſticks and ſtones, till one of the parties 
was defeated. As this battle was fought in 
| honour of the goddeſs, they imagined that 


all the wounds received | in it, were ſo much 


under her peculiar care, that ſhe would ſuf- 
fer none to die of them, but thoſe who had 
forfeited their title to her favour, by the loſs 


| of their virginity. It is probable that theſe 


5 | wounds were ſeldom ſo dangerous as to be- | 
come mortal, and when they were, it was 


eaſy to condemn the unhappy ſufferer, who 
could not riſe from the dead to vindicate her 
injured reputation. Thus though we only 
conſider this inſtitution as a piece of ſtate 
: policy, it was excellently , calculated to 


preſerve chaſtity. Not to join in the en- 


gagement was a tacit acknowledgment of 


unchaſtity. To be wounded in it was con- 
ſidered as e certain death upon her 


who 
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who was unchaſte. Few women, therefore, 
would riſque themſelves, who were con- 


ſcious of being guilty ; few women would 
dare to be guilty, when 1t was reckoned ſo 
impoſſible to avoid a a 


In what manner the women of the Syri- 
ans, Babylonians, Medes, and Perſians, who 
are almoſt the only nations which make any 
figure in the periods we are reviewing, were 
En 15 nearly all conjecture. We 
may, however, venture to affirm, that a- 
mong the opulent they were not put to 
any ſervile or laborious taſks; as ſuch would 
have been altogether inconſiſtent with the 
delicacy in which they were brought up, 
and the extraordinary finery with which they 
were decorated. As the Babylonians were 
| famous for their manufactures of rich em- 
broidery, ſumptuous veſtments, fine linen, : 
magnificent carpets and hangings; and as 

_ weaving, embroidery, and other works of 
the like nature, were a principal part of the 


occupation of the women of antiquity, we 


We 


may reaſonably conjetture, that the Babylo- 
niſh women were employed i in this man- 
ner, as well as in preparing that finery 
with which they ornamented their perſons. 
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We have reaſon alſo to mp that in na- 
tions ſo rich and luxurious as thoſe we have N 
mentioned, where the ſex were brought up 

in the lap of eaſe and indulgence, they 
would have ſeveral public as well as private 
amuſements; but what theſe were, or how 
they were conducted hiſtory has not informed 
us. We are told, that the Babylonians had a 


. great variety of muſical inſtruments; and as 


muſic is a recreation well adapted to the ſen-· 
timental feelings of the female heart, it is 
| probable, their women did not neglect i it. 
The Medes and Perſians were alſo ſamous for 
muſic and dancing. Muſic, among them, 
was called in to heighten the pleaſure of the 
feſtive board; at which the gueſts ſung and 
played upon inſtruments, the monarchs 5 
_ themſelves ſometimes taking a part in this, 
as well as in every other thing which promo- 
ted mirth and jollity. We are inclined to 
believe, it was the Medes and Perſians who 
firſt introduced the cuſtom of bringing 1 m--- 


linging and dancing women, in order to 


8 divert a company. 


ot ſubſe - 
___ quent 
_ periods, 


SOR: 


Alone the nations which have been hi- 
therto mentioned, we could do little more 
than obſerve i in general, chat ſuch was the 


employ- 


* 
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employment, and ſuch the amuſement of HA. 
the fair ſex. Deſcending to periods leſs 
| remote, we meet with deſcriptions more 
particular. In the Leſſer Aſia, where it 
would ſeem that women were far from being 
ſo much deſpiſed and neglected, as in many 


other parts of the world, even thoſe of the 


firſt quality were not aſhamed to perform 
the office of a waſherwoman. We ſhall af 
terwards have occafion to take notice of the 


ſame cuſtom in Greece. The Grecian wives 


and daughters, of whatever quality, were 
| not, in the heroic ages, brought up in 1dle- 
neſs. Penelope, queen of the famous Ulyſ- 


ſes, is ſo frequently introduced by Homer 
at her loom, that almoſt every one has heard 


| the ſtory of Penelope's web; a ſtory which 


has been frequently applied to the flow 
and thriftleſs operations of the women of 


| our modern times. The famous Helen, 
while confined by the beſiegers of Troy, 


employed herſelf in an extraordinary piece 


of embroidery, which repreſented moſt of 
the battles fought between the Greeks and 


| Trojans. And Andromache, when ſhe heard 
of the death of Hector, embroidered and 


adorned with flowers, a repreſentation of 
that tragical ſcene, But ſuch ſoft employ- 


„ x ments, 
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ments, n Wü of taſte, were not: the 


PI" fole occupation of, the women in the times 


we are. delineating. The ſame Andromache, 
who with her needle painted the fall of the 
hero of her country, was not aſhamed to 
ſeed, and take C care of his horſes. 
5 Bu ip Es che arts of weaving and em. 
broidery, the Grecian fair ones employed 
themſelves in ſpinning, which they perform- 
ed ſtanding, and in every other branch of 
the manufacture of cloth; a cuſtom which 
vas not obliterated even when their country 
flouriſhed in its moſt diſtinguiſhed ſplen- 
| dour: for Alexander the Great, and many 
others of their heroes and ſtateſmen, wore 
garments, ſpun and woven by their wives 
and ſiſters. The Greek women had parti 
_ cular rooms allotted to their work, near the 
apartments where they lodged. When they 
were reſpected by their huſbands, and not 


given to intrigue, | the providing and ma- 


naging of all neceſſaries within doors were 
alſo committed to them, and conllituted 


another part of their domeſtic SETUP. 


As the Greek kde were almoſt con- 
lar employed, and, as employment often 


baniſhes 


ba! 


1d] 
thi 
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baniſhes all thoughts of pleaſure” and diſſi- c 4 
| pation, we have reaſon to believe that they S 
had few, if any, private diverſions or amuſe- ot the 
ments ; which are generally the offspring of women. 


idleneſs; a truth which plainly appears from 
the difference, in this reſpect, between their 
women and their men; the former, as we 
have obſerved, being conſtantly employed, 
had no need of amuſements; the latter be- 
ing frequently, and, in Sparta, even by law 
obliged to be conſtantly idle, were thereby 
induced to have recourſe to games and ſports 


of various kinds to, fill up their vacant hours, 


and prevent that uncomfortable tedium 
which-ſo generally attends inaftivity. To 
ſome of theſe public ſports the women were 


admitted, and from others excluded by the 


ſevereſt penalties. Their legiſlator poſſibly 
imagined, that ſhould they be indiſcrimi- 
nately admitted to all the amuſements of 
the men, they would acquire an unſuitable 
boldneſs, and contracting a fondneſs for 


pleaſure and diſſipation, neglett the ſeveral 


duties and offices required of them at home. 


The Spartan women were in this reſpect 
much more indulged, we have already 


ſeen, that they amuſed themſelves with the 


maſculine exerciſes, of wreſtling, throwing 
Pa darts, 
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darts, &c. But this is not all: they were 


wo obliged to appear naked at ſome of their 
ſolemn feaſts and ſacrifices, and to dance 
and ſing, while the young men ſtood in a 


circle around them; an amuſement highly 
indelicate, or, if a religious ceremony, only 
worthy c of we Aging goddels. 


In the heroic | ages, while the. Gele | 


found abundance of employment in procu- 
ring ſubſiſtence, in plundering their neigh- 
bours, or avenging their own private quartels; 
they had but few gods, and, hardly, perhaps, 
any feſtivals beſides that of the vintage, at 
which they uſed to make merry together 
with the fruits they had gathered. When 
their manners acquired a greater reſinement, 
when they became idle, by devolving all 
their labour upon ſlaves, and their gods had 
increaſed almoſt to the number of their men, 
the feſtivals celebrated in honour of them 


became alſo nearly innumerable, and were 
many of them accompanied with dancings, 


revellings, pompous proceſſions, and other 
oſtentatious ceremonies: into almoſt all of 
them the women were not only admitted, 


but in ſeveral of them acted a principal part, 
as lingers, dancers, Pprieſteſles, &c. When, 
therefore, 
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re therefore, the inſtitutions of a i are CHAP, 


-r in this manner, more calculated to attract wo 

ce the eye, than to amend the heart; when, 

2 inſtead of ſocial and moral duties, they pre- 

ly ſcribe gaudy proceſſions, and oftentatious 

7 ceremonies; theſe in a great meaſure ſupply, 
and are actually turned into public diver- 

2 fions and amuſements. This ſeems to have 

Q been remarkably the cal i in Greece; where, 


though every one of their numerous feſtivals _ 

| was inſtituted in honour of ſome god, or in 

_ commemoration of ſomething which they 

| fancied was connected with religion, they 
often loſt fight of the original inflitution 

| amid the glare of oſtentatious ceremony . 

5 vith which | it was celebrated. „ he 44; 


Foe though n many of the Greek feſtivals 
at which the women aſſiſted, were either fo 
obſcene or ridiculous, as not to deſerve 
our attention; there was one mentioned by 
Athenzus, which we cannot paſs over in ſi- 

| lence; it ſeems to have bcen inſtituted to 
give the fair ſex an opportunity of avenging 

_ themſelves upon all thoſe who had neglected 
them, At the celebration of it, they were 
impowered to lay hold on all the old 
| | bachelors 
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. bachelors they could find, to arag them 


ww round an altar, and beat them all the time 


uy were ng io, with their fiſts, 


Wise women are ed a few 
ö degrees above the moſt abjett ſlavery, they | 


naturally endeavour to attract the attention 


: of our ſex, by giving their perſonal charms 


all the additional advantages of ornament 
and dreſs, In lates poliſhed to exceſs, ſo 
ſolicitous are they to pleaſe, and ſo anxious 
to be taken notice of, that their whole at- 
tention ſeems engroſſed about perſonal de- 
corations. Thele ideas are however only _ 
the children of idleneſs and affluence, and 


-- ſeldom or never to be met with in ſtates 


and kingdoms during their infancy. In the 
infancy of Rome, Tanaquil, the queen of 
Tarquin, had public honours conferred upon 
| her, not for her elogance in dreſſing, but 
| for the uſe ſhe had made of her diſtaff; 
and Lucretia, whoſe tragical ſtory is ſo well 
known in the Roman hiſtory, when her 
huſband and ſome friends with him, -unex- 
pectedly arrived from the army in the mid- 
dle of the night, was found with her maids 
ſpinning and working in wool, The general 
TE 5 practice 
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| practice of this period, as well among the 
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Romans as the Greeks and other nations, 


was, that the women manufactured all the 


cloaths uſed by their huſbands and families; 


not thinking the uſeful and neceſſary arts of 
life, ſo incompatible with elegance and 
grandeur as they began to do afterwards, 
and as they unfortunately do ſtill in our mo- 
dern times. In ſubſequent periods, when 
luxury, with its numerous train of attend- - 
ing evils, had crept into Rome, the women 
became by degrees leſs uſeful, and ceaſed to 
be employed in propomice: as e were 


diverted — amuſed.” #56 


e 5 Kr as we 1 has * 


. us, whether the Roman ladies 


had any private diverſions: their public ones 
were ſuch as were common to both ſexes; 
as bathing, theatrical repreſentations, horſe- 


races, ſhows of wild beaſts which fought 
againſt one another; and ſometimes againſt 


men, whom the emperors in the plenitude 

of their deſpotic power ordered to engage 
them. Naval battles, and gladiators hack- 
ing one another to pieces. The Romans, 
of both ſexes, ſpent a great deal of time at 


the baths; ; which at firſt, perhaps, were 


inter- 


o 
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for ſuch as choſe to read, and where' poets | 

 rechted their works to fuch'as had patience 
to hear. In the earlier periods of Rome, 

| ſeparate baths were appropriated to each 
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interwoven with their-religion; at laſt, were 
only conſidered as refmements' in luxury; 


they were places of public reſort; where 
all the news of the times were to be heard, 
where people met with their acquaintances 


and friends, where public libraries were kept 


fex; but luxury beginning by degrees to 
chruſt out decency, the men and women at 


laſt bathed promiſtuouſly together; the nen, 
| however, being dreſſed and undreſſed by 


the men; and the women, following the 
example, by thoſe of their own ſex alſo. 
The emperor Adrian prohibited this inde- 


cent manner of bathing, and re-eſtabliſhed 


the ſeperate baths. Inclination, by degrees, 
overcame the prohibmon, Marcus Aurelius 2 


renewed it. Heliogabalus, the patron of 


| gluttony and indecorum, formally aboliſhed 


it; and it was again renewed under Alex- 


ander Severeus. But debauchery was by 
this time become too powerful to be re- 


ſtrained by law ; and in ſpite of every effort, 


promiſcuous bathing continued till the 


time. of Conſtantine; who by the coercive 
force 
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force of the legiſlative authority, and the 
rewards and terrors of the chriſtian religion, 


at laſt finally baniſhed it. There were like- 
wiſe at Rome, public walks, planted on each 
fide with rows of trees, as in modern times; 
to which both ſexes reſorted in the evenings, 
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for exerciſe and amuſement. The emperors 
ſometimes alſo gave lotteries; in which the 


f women had tickets, that entitled them to 


prizes. In ſhort, ſo much did the Roman 


women recede from the cuſtom of antiquity, 


in mixing themſelves with the men, that at 


laſt there was hardly an amuſement, a buſi · 
| neſs, or debauchery, in which they were 
not engaged, either as parties or ſpeftators, | 


vol. I. 1 - 0 CHAP, 
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the human genus, though in many 


tries, in others are ſo diſſimilar, chat they | 
can. hardly be conſidered as ſtamped with 


the ſame character, or endowed with the 


ſame feelings. Their ſimilarity is in all times 


and places the effect of nature; their diſſimi- 
larity the effect of art, and of the habits and 


cuſtoms which, have ariſen from it; theſe 


every where govern and direct more than 
one half of their thou ghts and actions, lay 


them under obligations ſtronger than the 
laws of their country; and in many cafes ob- 


literate even what nature had planted. Such 
Vas the caſe with the Roman women at the 
public baths; ſuch is the caſe at preſent in 
| Ruſſia, and many other parts of the world; 

where female modeſty not only gives place 
to cuſlom, but, by cuſtom, is in time en- 


7 eradicated. 


WHEN 


which more mal 
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Wax we turn from t 1 an to- © " r. 
terwards ſub- www 


wards theſe people, who 
dued their empire, we ſee them, though 
| by the Romans denominated barbarians, in 
many circumſtances, leſs deſerving of that 
contemptible epithet than theſe inſolent. d 
populators of the world themſelves. 


ye 


ſee their women placing no ſmall ſhare of 

emale excellence in the exerciſe of the do- 
meſtie, and ſtill more in that of the conjugal 5 

uirtues. We diſcover that their mothers had 
early inſtilled into their minds that modeſty, 

: n any. ornament. adorned; . 
and that frugality and induſtry, Which main- . 
tained and ſupported them, though little | 

aſſiſted by their men, and ſtill leſs by t the 5 

| fruitfulneſs, of their country. Their em- 

ployment was not only to take care of, and 
manage all the domeſtic concerns of the 
family, but alſo to provide whatever could 
be obtained by peaceful induſtry; ; for their 


huſbands unwilling to concern themſelves 


in any thing but war and hunting, left every 
thing elſe to the condutt and direction of 


5 their wives. 


Tux Celtes, Gauls, Germans, and per- 


haps every other northern people, deemed 
8»: agriculture 
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ang „ agjigulinee an ignoble profeſſion ;, only fit 
wb for {layes and women; even the Viligoths, 


Eaſtern 
women, 
how em- 


Ployed. 


on the coaſts of Spain, deyolved the care of 


their flocks, and the culture of their fields 
on their women; but they encouraged them 


to ſupport the fatigue of theſe employments, 


by eſtabliſhing, annual aſſemblies, in which 

thoſe who moſt diſtinguiſhed, / themſelves, 

: received the thanks of the public; The 

men, in all theſe nations, counted it only 

5 glorious to live by the ſword and the bow, 

and conſequently, when not engaged in War, 
or in the chaſe, ſunk into ſlothful indolence; 

1 and could only be ſaid to live, becauſe they 5 

ate, drunk, and moved. Every neceſſary. 

Vork. being thus left to the women, they 

were perhaps ſo fully employed as to have 

no time for any thing elſe; if they had any. 
diverſio ns or amuſements, we haxe no, ac- 


count of them, as they had no hiſtorians, 
and as thoſe of other nations were, but im- 


. Fa acquainted with teas manners, 


IG Jann 


W. A ſhall Bernd have 0 to re- 
late, that the far greater part of the ſemale 
ſex in Aſia, Africa, and America, are in a 
ſtate of the moſt abje& ſlavery, and em- 
player only in the execution of every laviſh 

and 


or WOMEN: | 27 


ad laborious Vaſt We mall not therefore Cha * 


now take up tlie diſmal tale, but content S 
ourſelves With mentioning a few particulars 


only; and'theſe chiefly ſuch as relate to wo- 
men, ho are the leaſt expoſed to feel the . 
oppreſſive effects of deſpotiſm. The Hindoo 


women, the Mahometans of Bengal, Nau - 
garacut, Lahor, and ſeveral other places 
of the Eaſt, are, in general, not ſo much 
oppreſſed by ſlavery, as in many parts of 
Africa and America; becaule, in Aſia, they. 
are conſidered only as an article of delicacy 
and pleaſure ; in Africa and America, only 
as the ſlaves of their lords, and the inſtru- 


ments of population. To the women of 


Hindoſtan, we owe a great part of theſe 
works of taſte ſo elegantly executed on the 


manufactures of the Faſt; the beautiful co- 


lourings and exquiſite deſignings of their 


printed cottons; all the embroidery, and a 


part of that ſilligree work, which ſo much 5 


exceeds any thing in Europe. The defi- 


ciency of taſte therefore, with which we ſo 
commonly charge them, does not ſeem to 


be ſo much a defect of nature as of educa- 


tion, Brought up in luxurious indolence, 
excluded from all the buſy ſcenes of life, 


and. like Thildren provided with all thoſe 


thin 85 
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CET AP. hibohy/ the PR, of which calls forth 


the powers of the mind and body, they fel. 
dom have any motive to exert themſelyes; 


5 but when ſuch A motive exiſts, they. have 


often. exhibited the moſt- e prooſs 


ol wir abt IP. 


- 2 


ins of the 


8 are the fowl vale 


Faſt; ; they are nearly the fame -among the 


Turks now ſettled in Europe. Every Turk- 


_ iſliferagho and haram, has a garden adjoining 
tolit, 151 in the middle of this garden a 


- larger room, more or leſs decorated, accord · 


ing to the wealth of the proprietor; here the 
ladies fpend moſt of their time with their 
attendant nymphs around chem, employed 


att their muſic, embroidery, or loom; nor 


fhould we wonder, if in theſe retreats - 
find more real pleaſure and enjoyment, than 
in the unb 
love, intereſt, and ambition, ſo oſten deſtroy 
their peace; and where ſcandal, with her 
. erivenomed ſhafts, too often fires: e, 
at e ee innocence, %% 


zunded freedom of Europe, where 


J III 20 ln: 


1 by 86 little. do kd. writers of viikdai a | 


amuſe- 


ments. 


tra 'els know what paſſes in the penetralia 


of the harams of the Eaſt, and ſo private 
: Money 3 


ws 
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are theſe receſles kept, even a from the eye. eng r. 5 
of ſpeculative ãntruſion, chat our knowledge S 
ol them is exceedingly imperfect: this pnly FR 


in general ſeems certain, that it has! lang 


been a cuſtom among the grandees of Aft 
like the Scalds and Bards of ancient Eu- 
rope, divert them with tales, and little hiſ- 
tories, moſtly, on. the ſubject of bravery and 
love. Theſe oſten amuſe the women and 
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beguile the chearleſs hours of the haram, by 


calling up images to their minds, which. their 
eyes are for ever debarred from ſeeing. All 
their other, amuſements as well, as this, are 
indolently voluptuous, a great part of their 
time being ſpent lolling on ſilken ſophas, 
KR while a train of ſemale ſlaves, ſcarcely leſs 
voluptuous; attend to ſing to them, .to;fan. 
them, and to rub their bodies; an exexciſe 
which the eaſterns enjoy with a ſort of plarid 
extacy, ag it promotes the eireulation of 
E their languiũ blood. They: likewiſe dedi - 
cate many of their hours, to hathing in rolg+. = 
water,” and other baths, prepared wit the 
precious odours of the Eaſt, to perſuming 
| themſelves with coſtly eſſences, adorning 
their perſons, ſolicitous by every method 
to en ne al Ol. the 
Seid Gl bas 0 4 201 40 »ein abel, 
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Lord. Public amuſements they have none, 
0 theſe would neceſſarily expoſe them t be 
ſeen; a circumſtance, which, through euſ- 


tom, the women themſelves ſeem li 
anale of than the jealous tyrants who con. 


1 © VÞ 
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gone Gr 50 
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are often called into the apartments, of th 
men after ſupper, where they, ſpend owns 
mainder of the evening. in converſation, in 
| regaling themſelves . with. betel“, and with 
taſting the liquors of the country; but in 
theſe caſes they are conſtantly yelled; and to; 
: attempt to unveil, or even to touch one of 
them; would be confidered. as the, greateſt. 
rudeneſs; and perhaps puniſhed with ĩmedi: ls 
ate ſtabbing. At court they are frequently 
admitted into a gallery, with a curtain before 
them, through which, without being ſeen, 
they can ſee and 2 whateyer Paſſes. It. 
has ſometimes happened that the chrone 
* been er ge a nb wh never 
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© Betel is a root, whith the Faſeins Wag uſe of as CRIT 


As tobacco; it is. el by all ranks, and by mea women, add 
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In moſt places of the Tama. 1 at Danctag, 


an amuſe» 


| Conſtaminople, where the inhabitants ſtill ment in 


retain the manners of the Aſiatics, fond of = 
indolent amuſements, they chuſe out in _— 


evening a green ſpot, in ſome thick ſhade, 
in which they ſpread à carpet; and fitting 


don ewe together, men and wo- 
men upon it, divert themſelves with ine 
ing coffee and ſherbet, whi ile their female 
ſlaves attend round them to lay, king, or 
dance; as they ſhall diregt; the miltreſs gr 
lady, of the firſt quality 1 in the party, o oſten 
leading the dance, 1 in the, fame manner ap, 1 
Diana is faid to have done with her Ny mphs, * 
on. the banks of the Eurotas. _ But « zough,. 
women of rank, at Conſtantinople, may 
A e e yy , 
the general practice of the Afiatics, from 
whom they are deſcended. It is true, the | 
Mogul emperors, and ſome of the Arabian 
chiefs, often make their wives and concu- 
bines dance before them; but this is not a 


Vo, I _— volun- 
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„ voluntary act of the women; it is what they 
e are obliged to do by the command of a 


. ſuperior; and when this ſuperior retires, 


they exerciſe the ſame authority over their 
own ſlaves, who are alſo obliged to dance 


for the amuſement of their miſtreſſes. VE 


[th the bebe bf Sele his Hin. 
Ry” doos have ſeveral magnificent temples; and 
in every temple are a number of Bramins 
odr prieſts, dedicated to the ſervice of the 
| god there worſhipped. A part of that ſerv- 
ieee conſiſts in dancing on religious aſſemblies, 
and other ſolemn occaſions; and theſe 
| dances are performed by young women, the | 
moſt handſome and beautiful in the country“. 
Theſe reſide in the temples, and are by the 
Bramins carefully collected from every place, 
where they have any influence. In order to 
induce them to enter into this ſervice, be- 
ſides the immenſe rewards held out to them 
in the world to come, they have ſome pecu- 
liar privileges in this. They may leave the 


temples when they pleaſe; and being ac- 


: eee 85 _ are then eagerly _ 


3 I" ad firſt took the magnificent temple of 8 he 
. found there five wer b. N girls, and three hundred den. 


after 
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after in marriage, and have the preference in eng 7. 

this reſpect to all other women. During 
their reſidence in ſuch temples, they are en- 

tirely under the direction of the Bramins; 

and it is by many ſuppoſed, that they are 

alſo entirely appropriated to their pleaſures; 

but however this be, they are hardly ever 

allowed, like the other female dancers of 

N eee to en for =. amuſement 


15 = «£4 fi | i 


nf 2 bee due chives? is Dancing, | ; 
almoſt- in every large city, companies of Prong 5 
dancing girls, called Balliaderes, ho, in 1 
the manner of our ſtrolling players, go 
about for the amuſement of the public; and 
may be ſeen for a trifle at their common 
exhibitions, or will perform in private to 
any one who will pay vhat they demand. 
Theſe beautiful girls are conſtantly followed 
by an old deformed muſician, who beats time 
vith a brazen inſtrument, called a Tom; and 
continually at every ſtroke repeats the word 
Tom with ſuch vociferation, that he ſoon 
works himſelf into a kind of frenzy; the 
Balliaderes, at the ſame time eager to pleaſe, 
and intoxicated with the muſic, and the 
n of the eſſences with which they are 
EE . perfumed, ; 
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perfumed; ſoon after begin to'be i the ſame 

ſtate. Their dances are in general expreſ. 
five of the paſſion of love; and ſo exquiſite: 
is their beauty, ſo voluptuous their / figure, 


ſo rich and ingeniouſly contrived their dreſe 


that they ſeldom perform without drawing 
together a need of ſpectators 
On B08 EW of oh} on {ire eincn 
+STROLLING ſemale alin ho live by 
that proſeſſion, are not, however, peculiab 
to the Eaſt Indies; they have of late been 
met with in Otaheite, and ſeveral of the ad- 
jaoent iſlands; but beſides their ſtrolling 
dancers in Otaheite; they have u danre al- 
led Timoradee, which the youn 
form, whenever eight or ten of them can 
be got together. In polite countries it would 
be reckoned highly iridecent; in theſe iſtands 
decency ſeems not yet to have received a 
name, But though chis diverſiom is allowed 
to the virgin, it is prohibited to the wife; 
who, from the moment of marriage, muſt 
abſtain from it for _ e Kline 
| Wit FSR u TE „m th 


Pant kth women as pet rather been 
thè outeaſts of fortune, and are conſequently 
obliged to exert themſelves, in order to gain 


a ' fuplRencit, ſhould. make dancing a pro- 


feſſion, 


Sirls per- 


| ſeſſion} and exhibit their performances for n, 
money, has nothing in it extraordinary; but 
that both men and women) Who recken 
themſelves ſo far above want, as to be a- 
ſhamed to perform for hire, ſhould become 


* 


ear. 


* 


ſtrolling dancers from choice; in ſome degree 


excites our aſtoniſhment,'as being perfectly 


inconfiſtent with the ideas which we enter⸗ 


tain in Europe. Such, however, in the 
ilaud of Uhietea, were met with by Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Solander; they were the 
| grandees' 'of the iſland, and/ travelled from 
one part of it to another, gratuitouſſy en- 
tettaining/all who choſe to be ſpeQators, 
; viththiae. _-w ee in the's art th hey 


1 * Fa 1 ; H 
f 
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FROM Tot earlieſt ages, 1 appears ; 
to have been either a religious or an imita- 
tive exerciſe; David danced, before the ark 
of the Lord, the Philiſtines danced beſore 
| Dagon, many of the contemporary nations | 
frequently danced at their ſolemn, meetings, 
in their groves, and on their high places; 
the Greeks danced at ſome of the feſtivals 
celebrated in honour of their gods; the 
Romans had a particular kind of dancing 
prieſts called $aliz, who were dedicated to 


the 


* 
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t p the 3 of Mars, and performed ; in the 
PI ſtreets. on the feſtivals ſacred to that Deity; 
and the travellers, of our on times give us 
numberleſs accounts of the dancings of the 
ſavages. before their idols. S0 different, 
however, are the ideas we have formed of 
religion, that we are apt to conſider dancing 
as altogether inconſiſtent with its ſolemnity; 
but, perhaps, thoſe who thought otherwiſe, 
introduced it as a ſign of gratitude and 
thankſulneſ s, for health, vigour; and agility; 
and, to ſhow the gods, that they were.chear- 
ful and happy in. the enjoyment of the 
bleſſings they beſtowed, and under the ad- 
miniſtration of their government. Proceed - = 
£ ing from ſuch ſentiments in the worſhippers, 
it could not be to the gods an unacceptable 
% ſervice. Dancing has, likewiſe been, much 
_ uſed in an imitative or ſymbolical manner. 
The Indians dance their war- dance, to.ſhew 
the ſtrength, the agility, and ferocity they 
can exert in battle; the women we have 
mentioned dance, what may be called their 
love-dance, in order to excite that paſſion 
in the breaſts of the ſpectators and it is 
only in the polite countries of Europe that 
ve dance purely for the ſake of dancing. If 
rude and barbarous nations make their 
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dances 


or wounn. 


5 Tun Y hive alſo in the Eaſt, the amuſe- 
ment of bathing; an amuſement ſo cloſely 
interwoven with their religion as well 
as with their paſtime, that we can hard 
| fay to-which of thein it belongs, In warn 
countries, where cleanlineſs is fo abſolutely _ 
_ neceſſary to the health and ſweetneſs of the 
body, as almoſt to deſerve a place among 
the moral virtues; there is ſcarcely a reli- 


gious ſyſtem into which frequent bathing 


12 


- andes expreſſive of their employments Wig P. 
and their feelings; it is worth conſidering, 
whether we might not improve on the plan, 
. and add ſentiment and expreſſion to what 
ve at preſent only look upon a as  frolic and 

amuſement. FA — e 


; Bathing, 


an amuſe- 


ment in 
the Eaſt, "x 


2 1 . 

©.” - * 
3. 
ve * 


has not been introduced, as a ceremony 


without which the gods would not accept 
the prayers and ſacrifices of men; hence 
both ſexes are there more accuſtomed to 
bathe, than in colder ones where religion 
has not en joined any ſuch duty. But there 
are in the Eaſt other cauſes, which perhaps 
even more forcibly prompt to the uſe of the 
bath than religion itſelf. The firſt is incli- 
nation, which muſt operate in the ſtrongeſt 
manner in climates ſparingly ſupplied with. 
water, 
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C 05 . water, and ſcorched by a vertical ſun. The 
ſecond is the love of liberty. Every bathing. 5 
pPlwKkhce ſet apart for the ule of the women is 

a kind of public rendezvous, where the ſex 
+ - general meet to talk over the news, the 
ſcandal, and the faſhions; a ſacred aſylum, : 
where no man dare enter, and where Wo- 
mien are conſequently free from the tyranny 
of their huſbands and guardians; on theſe 
accounts, we are not to wonder that bathing 
is ſo much practiſed by the fair ſex in the 
Eaſt, who have hardly any other liberty 
* chat which they joy. on this occaſion. 5 


We "EEE already menticged the indeli- 
| cate manner in which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans of both ſexes bathed promiſcuouſly 
together. To this indelicacy we ſhall oppoſe 
the practice of the Turkiſh Ladies at Adri- 
anople, as related by lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. I went, ſays ſhe, to the bag- 
 * nio about ten o clock; it was already full 
4 of women, I was in my travelling habit, 
Which is a riding dreſs, and certainly ap- 
_ « peared very extraordinary to them, yet 
« there was not one of them that ſhewed 
* the leaſt ſurpriſe or impertinent curioſity, 
* but received me with all the obliging 
E = M civility 
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OP IWOMEN.( | 


Gtiley Poll 1 know no Bechern 11 ON 
eit where the ladies would have behaved! * 
atheinlelves in o polite x manner to fue 
ben ſtranger: 1 believe there were two hun- 
«alto Woh 
_ « dainful miles and fatirical whiſpers that 
never fail in our aſſemblies, when any body 
„appears that is not dreſſed exattly in the 
„ falhion; they 


a, and yet none of thoſe diſ- 


repeated over and over to 
me, charming, very charming, the firſt 


= ſophias were covered with cuſhions and 
erich carpets, on which ſat the ladies, and 
on the ſetond their ſlaves, behind them, 
but without any diſtinction of rank by = 
„their dreſs; all being in the ſtate of nature; 
* that is, in plain Engliſh, ſtark naked, with- 
(oa any beauty or defect concealed; yet 
there was not the leaſt wanton ſmile, or 


immodeſt geſture among them. They - 


_ *walked and moved with theſame majeſtic 
"IM grace which Milton deſcribes our general 
_ *mother” with; there were many among 


them as exactly proportioned as ever any 


* goddeſs was drawn by the pencil of, 

Guido or a Titian---and moſt of their 

E ſkins ſhiningly white, only adorned by 
their beautiſul hair divided into many 

A treſſes, hanging on their fhoulders, 


Voru-I. ; b braided 
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e braided, either with pearl or ribbon, 


perſetily — the — of the 


5 graces. 


ff 101 here convinced of the truth of a 


reflection I have often made, that if it 


“ere a faſhion to go naked, the face would 


hardly be obſerved. I perceived that the 


— 9 ladies of the moſt delicate ſkin and fineſt | 


" ſhapes, had the greateſt ſhare of my admi- 


6 ration, though their faces were ſometimes 


4 leſs beautiful than thoſe of their compani- 
V ons; to tell you the truth, I had wickedneſs 
enough to wiſh ſecretly that Mr. Gervais 


e could have been there inviſible; I fancy 
it would have much improved his art, to 


_ * ſee ſo many fine women naked, in different 


6 poſtures, ſome in converſation, ſome work. 
ing, others drinking coffee or ſherbet; and 


* many, neghgently lying on their cuſhions, 


while their ſlaves (generally pretty girls 


* of ſeventeen or eighteen) were employed 
in braiding their hair in ſeveral pretty fan- 


« cies. ---They generally take this diverſion 
once a week, and ſtay there at leaſt four 


« or five hours without getting cold, by im- 
* mediate coming out of the hot bath into 


the cool room.---I was charmed with their 
e civility 


(FE) WW O'M E N. 


« yery glad to paſs more time with them, 


« but was in haſte to ſee the ruins of Juſti- 
nian ss church, which did not afford me ſo 
« agreeable a proſpe& as I had left, being 
4 „little more than a Heaps: of ſtones. Th. 


Tax PONY in America froquetly allot 

to their women taſks which may be more 
properly denominated ſlavery than employ- 
ment; but as we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention theſe afterward, we at preſent only 
obſerve in general, that as ſoon as the ſnow 
is melted, the American women aſſemble in 
the fields, and ſcratch over the ſurface of 
the ground with ſticks made on purpoſe; 
| after which they ſow their maize or what- 
ever grain they mean to cultivate. In the 
| harveſt, the men ſometimes: condeſcend to 

| help them to gather in the crop, but ſuch 

- help is conſidered as a favour which the wo 
men have no right to demand; and which 
| the men ſeldom mean to grant them. As 
opulence and idleneſs muſt conſpire to give 
birth to ſportive amuſements ; we are not to 
wonder that the American women are not 
5 acquainted with them; their time, therefore, 


is not {pent 1 in gazing on oſtentatious ſhows, 
82 N in 
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« civility and beauty, and ſhould have been en 
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Ait feloniouſly ſtolen from them by the delu- 


creation, in which they blend the uſeful and 


ſive hopes of a gaming table; but for all 
this, they are not entirely deſtitute of re. 


the amuſing together. They paint little 


cups of wood, embroider the ſkins of roe- 


| bucks, dye porcupines briſtles, and work 


them into various figures upon flippers and 
baſkets; diſplaying upon the whole, a taſte 
and ingenuity which do credit to the rude : 


and unlettered mind. 


ot kuro- 
bean wo- 
men. 


As ths amuſements of: women have W 5 
bat few, and their employments little diver- 
ſified 1 in the countries we have already ſur- 


veyed, we now proceed to take a view of 


Europe; where, though we may not perhaps 
be able to find the ſcene of female employ- 


ments enlarged according to our wiſhes, ve 


mall at leaſt find a long and ample liſt of 
female diverſions and amuſements.---If by 
employment we underſtand being occupied 
in ſuch things as are uſeful to ſociety, in 
that caſe, women of rank and quality, 1 in moſt 
of the polite countries of Europe, may be 
ſtruck entirely out, as having no employ- 
ment at all; and ſhould we even admit 


works 


YE. WOMEN. 


che of, bs and rifle: into our lit of on - 
uleful employments, ſuch is the love of Us | 
diſſipation, that even few of theſe are at 


preſent executed by ladies of faſhion. De- 


ſcending from the moſt elevated ranks of 
| female life, to thoſe placed in a middle ſta- 


tion, who neither have reaſon to be uplifted 


with the pride of wealth, made giddy with _ 
the glare of preferment, nor depreſſed by 


the pinching hand of poverty; ſuch we 


ſhould naturally expect to find employed ſo 
as to be uſeful to themſelves and to their 
families; and ſuch, we could heartily wiſh | 
| the impartiality ol hiſtorians would allow. 
| us to paint them. But even in this moſt 
eligible of all human conditions, where their 
time is not dev oured by the giddy vortex of 
pomp and ceremony, where it is not wreſted 
from them by the labours neceſſary to pro- 

cure daily bread; to what is it dedicated? 


ſeldom! we are aſraid, to uſeful purpoſes ; 
but, rather to copying the examples of the 
ſuperior ranks, and to gadding abroad after 


| every faſhionable folly and amuſement. Nor 
in ſaying this have we ated the part of de- 

| elaimers; the portrait we have drawn is only 
| too faithſul a repreſentation of the times, 
and naturally points out to us that we are 


to 
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WY among ſuch women as are obliged to gain a 


ſubſiſtence for themſelves, and perhaps for 
their children, mt their own induſtry. * 


cn. to look for the uſeful and the beneficial, only 


Bur to return to our ladies of nunk and 
faſhion, there are ſtill ſeveral to be found 
among them, who beſtow no inconfiderable 
ſhare of time and attention on the concerns 
ol their families, and the cultivation of the 
ine arts. To run through the long and va- 
i1iedlliſt of occupations, in which women of 
the middling and lower conditions of life 
employ themſelves, for pleaſure, or for pro- 
fit, would be tedious to our female readers, 
who know them much better than we do; 
we ſhall therefore only obſerve in general, 
that, in all the polite countries of Europe, 
the proper office of women of middling 
fortune is the care, inſpection, and manage- 
ment of every thing belonging to the family, 
while that of the men is to provide by their 
labour and induſtry what the women are to 
manage with care and frugality. When we 
deſcend to the lower and more uſeful claſſes I 
of women, who not having been caſt into ir 
the lap of fortune, are obliged to work that * 
they may live; we find their employments I} "| 
various 
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various and extenſive. Moſt of the manu- © Ha r. 
lactures in Europe, which do not depend ſo A 
much upon ſtrength as upon delicacy, are 
in a great meaſure carried on by women, 

and many of thoſe which are even of a 
rougher kind, receive a laſt poliſh from their 
ſofter touch. It is to their patient induſtry = 
and unwearied application that we owe our 
fineſt linens, cambrics, and lawns; it is to 
them alſo that we are indebted. for a great 
part of our gold and ſilver laces, our em- 
broideries, and a variety of other works of 
| taſte and elegance, too tedious to mention. 
Another part of them, employ themſelves 

in aſſiſting the huſbandman in a variety of 
| the leſs laborious branches of agriculture; | 
and, not a few there are, who even toll in 
reaping and gathering i in the harveſt: but 
what we ought to value above every thing, 
is that cleanneſs, which by their means we 
enjoy in our houſes and cloaths; beneſits 
which we could hardly, or at leaſt, auk- 
vardly, procure for ourſelves, _ 


es | Ir may 8 be thou oht ſtrange, that 
to I in deſcribing the various employments of 
at women, we have not hitherto mentioned 


ts that which of all others 1 is their moſt natural 
15 SPAN and 
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of child- 
ten the 


natural 
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ment of 
women. 
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and common office; the'nurfingrand:bring. 


ing up of children; a fubjecto whieh ve 
reſerved entirely ſor this place, that we 


might not be under the neceſſity of ſo fre- 
quent a repetition, as we ſhould have been 
otherwiſe led to by its occuring in every 
period, and in every countty''y we have had 
5 occaſion to mention. f 


5 
x 


Tas: moſt; tender cate and anxious. Gol 


citude for their infant offspring, is an innate 
idea throughout the wide extent of the ani- 
mal creation, much more ſtrongly imprinted 
on the minds of females than of males. A 
wife inſtitution of Providence, for which 
various reaſons will eaſily occur to the in- 
telligent reader, and which we need not 
| therefore take the trouble of pointing out. 
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A MODERATE attention to the nature 
and economy of the brute animals will con- 
vince us, chat the care of their young ariſes 
from this innate principle, and is not the 
effect of reaſoning; but we ſhall be ſtill more 
convinced: of this, if we attentively conſider 
the females of the human genus, in ſavage 


and in civil liſe; a conſideration which will 


uniformly point out to us, that this innate 
care 


. S. 1 WY 
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care and anxious ſolicitude, diminiſh gradu- f. 
. ally, in proportion as women advance more 
| toward that perfection, or rather imper- 

feQtion of politeneſs; where folly, faſhion, 

and the love of pleaſure, ſo much engroſs 
the affections, as in moſt caſes greatly to 
weaken, and in ſome totally to obliterate, _ 
_ a paſſion hardly leſs natural than that of ES 
. ene n 5 3 


Tur women were, as ws as other ani- | Conſider 


gations on 


mals, intended by nature to nurſe and bring nurſing. 
up their own children, is a truth which we 
_ preſume nobody will deny; hence rigid pa. - 
loſophers, in dogmatizing on this ſubjet, 
_ -have frequently branded ſuch of the ſex as 
| did otherwiſe, with every indignak epithet ; 
never conſidering that ill-humour, particu- 
| larly when exerted againſt a woman, ſeldom 
| ſerves to reclaim; nor, that nature in many 
Cafes ſeems to have left ſomething for art to 
; improve upon. Inſtead therefore of excla- 
mation, let us view this matter impartially, 
| and we ſhall find, that nature gave to horſes 
tails: convenience directs us to cut them: 


ſhe gave to men hair and beards, but we 


the other: ſhe gave to women breaſts, and 


Vor. I. T flurniſhed 


reckon it no crime to crop the one and ſhave 
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furnilbed them with; tk ut: that they 


ſhould be thereby conſtantly obliged to ſuc- 


Ele their children, would be almoſt as whim- 
ſical as that we ſhould be obliged to let our 


hair and our beards remain in a ſtate of na- 
ture; eſpecially as it now appears, by many 
repeated trials, that children can in fome 


caſes be brought up better by the milk of 
another woman than by that of the mother, 
and that they frequently do exceedingly well 
without any milk at all. Every ching e elſe 


therefore being equal, we are of opinion that 
there is no ſuch preference due to the milk 


8 the mother, as phyſicians and philoſo- 


Phers would willingly make us believe; nor 5 
Lan they from experience, the only. ſure 
guide in ſuch enquiries, deduce any ſuch 


inference. All young animals, we imagine, 


may naturally thrive beſt upon the milk of 


5 animals of the ſame ſpecies, but to carry 


: this idea to individuals, 18 giving A limitted . 
and narrow view of the operations of nature, 
and We might almoſt with an equal degree Z 


_ of. credibilty, ſuppoſe, that a young plant 


could no where grow ſo well as in the ſame 


"FX... 


hot-bed which, nouriſhed its parent, as that 


a child could not thrive as well by the milk 


of any healthful Oy . by that of its 
mother. > | 1 


in the milk of eve 
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o luppoſe, cherefore, chat a child does © ner v. 


ren on ſuch a 


well When they ſuck another cow or ewe, as 


when they ſuck the dam which brovakt 
them'forth; provided the animals be health- 
ful, and the quantity of milk ſufficient to 
maintain the young ones committed to their 
care; nay, we have never, in ſome of the 
beſt breeding counties of England, been able 
to obſerve any difference, if they had plenty 
of milk, whether they ſacked it from the 
: nme e 


” ti * 1 


T2 — FROM 


not equally chrive by good milk from any A 
other perſon}; ideſtabliſhing a ſpecific quality ) 
ery mother, adapted to the 
conſtitution of her on child only; and put- 
ting the important Vilineſs of rearing child- 
otihs, that when the mother 
chances to die, the Poor infant muſt either 
expire ſoon after, ot; at beſt, live a feeble 
menument of improper nouriſnment; and ſo 
F perpetually point out a bhander in the conſti 
tution of nature. Nor do the young of the 
hüfian ſpecies only, thrive equally: on the 
| milk of the ſpecies; it i is the ſame with the 
young of all other animals; at leaſt of the 
domeſtic animals with which we are ac 
quainted. The calf and the lamb do Juſt as 5 
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.F ROM chels obſervations it appears, that 


what has chitherto been alleged of the mo 


ther's milk being the only proper nouriſh. 


ment for her own child, has been the mere 
viſion of theory, and not the reſult, of expe· 


rience. We wquld not, however, on this 


account, endeavour to diſſuade women from 


the moſt endearing taſk of nurſing; we per. 


ſuade ourſelves, that it is in moſt caſes their 


duty; and if their minds are not corrupted 
by purſuits leſs natural, we flatter ourſelves, 
that, jn all caſes, they will find it their 


greateſt pleaſnre; eſpecially when they con · 


| fider, that by ſo doing they have the pledges 
of their connubial love conſtantly under 


their own care and direction; whereby they 
are ſafe from the ſeverity; careleſſneſs, and 
inattention of the female mercenary, wha 
is but ſeldom one of the beſt. of her ſex; 
ſuch being, with difficulty, prevailed upon 
to quit the care of her own infant, for the 
ſake of wney, unleſs urged to it ** Aren of 


ne i 


. 


Turkz are a tte of oder en 5 
which offer themſelves in favour of this 
practice; but as they have been ſo'frequemly 


muſtered, by almoſt _ author who- has 
wrote 


wrote on nurſing, v we ſhall x not now-intrude cn Ar. 
them on our fair readers. We cannot, how» A 


| ever; quit the ſubject, without making one 
obſervation, which we do not recollett to 
have met with. In every place, where the 
practice of giving out children to nurſe is 
common, the ſtate is thereby a conſiderable 


loſer; becauſe it ĩs the idle and wealthy only. =» 


who can afford to give them out, and the 
poor only who are obliged to take them in; 
whence it evidently follows, that the num- 
ber of the children of the rich is increaſed, 4 
and that of the poor decreaſed; ſor a wo- 
man, who ſends ; 4 child to purſe as ſoon. 
as it is born, has, or may have, a child every, 
year; whereas ſhe, who, aſter having ſuck- 
led her own child, is obliged to take in ano- 
ther, cannot again bring | forth a child in leſs 
than twenty-ſeven months, c or perhaps three 
years, But a ſtate is not ſo much enriched 
bythe children of wealthy : and independent 
parents, as by thoſe of the poor; becauſe the 
number required to govern and direct are ſew, 
in proportion to thoſe who are to be governed 
and directed. May not this be one of the 
cauſes, why Great Britain ſends abroad ſo 
many poor young gentlemen, reſolutely de- 


Femmes to bench? Roy it not allo be one 
of 
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c 1. ar. of the cauſes; why, at home, ſhe is ſome. 
ww times at à loſs for labourers, and often for 
able-bodied'meh to man her fleets and recruit 
ber armies? May it not, in time, produce 
ſüuch an increaſe o children to the rich, and 

fo much decreaſe thoſe of the poor, that we 
may become like the Spam almoſt all 
gentlemen; too r 10 work, and too 
FAIT to dra ee” Y OM OY 


©F 2 5 
\ es 4 6 „ >: 44 
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5 WII weto "_ hom Ou „ betber 
a every woman ſhould nurſe her own children, 
we ſhould find it to be a duty from + 

the could hardly exempt 1 5 as almoſt 
the whole of ke birds and the beaſts per- 
form this taſk to their own young“. Were 
we'to judge from the hiſtory of man, ve 
ſhould find; that i in almoſt alt nations it has 
been the common Practice; though to that 
practice, like all other general rules, there 
have been many exceptions. We have rea- 

; ſon to believe, that the wives and concubines 3 


557 1 117 Fon 453 DYH 
| * The Odtrich and the cake 21 not batch their eggs, 1 nor « tile 

85 ; care of their young. The Oſtrich lays her eggs fi ea ſand, and 
they are hatched by the fon. The Cuckow lays) them in the neſt of 


another bird, who, miſtaking them for her ons batches *r and 
rearhibe V,Eͤ . inetd e: 
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of as patriarchs conſtantly ſuckled their © D AP. 
own children; the ſame cuſtom obtained mY 


among the Egyptians, the Canaanites, the 


Scythians, the Medes and Perſians; and it 
invariably takes place at this day in every 
nation, where culture has not de generated | 
into vice, and where the voice of nature is 


ſtron ger than that or TORE 


Wuar at firſt g gave ne to hes cuſtom of 
one woman ſuckling the child of another, 
muſt have been the death or fickneſs of the 


mother. Indolence taking the hint from : 


this, and willing to be excuſed from the toil 
of tending and ſuckling, devolved the im- 
portant offices on flaves and mercenaries. 


When, or where, this practice firſt crept into 
the world, hiſtory has not informed us; we 


diſcover it, however, to have been pretty 
general, during many of the moſt flouniſh- 


ing ages of the Grecian ſtates. Nations and 


provinces are often diſtinguiſhed for ſome 
productions of their ſoil, or qualification 
ol their inhabitants; the Spartan matrons 
had acquired the glory of being famous for 
nurſing; they laid aſide the uſe of ſwaddling- 
bands; a cuſtom which had prevailed from 
the remoteſt antiquity; "OT uſed children 


2 


SY 
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0 nA r. to eat every ſort of food; ranght Su not 


SYV to be afraid when alone, or in the dark; and 
to relinquiſh thoſe peeviſh and fretſul hu- 
mours, which often render them fo trouble. 
ſome and diſagreeable. On theſe accounts, 
Spartan nurſes were eagerly ſought after, 

and hired by ſuch as could afford them, into 

all the other ſtates of Greece. Several of 


ble moſt eminent warriors and ſtateſmen glo- 


tried in having been nurſed by the matrons 
of Sparta. As the Romans imitated the 
Greeks in almoſt all their manners and cu. 
toms, as they became more alive to the 


feelings of luxury, and leſs to thoſe of na- 


iure, they copied them alſo, in giving their 


infants to be ſuckled and taken care of by 
| flaves and hired nurſes, while they them- 
ſelves rioted in all the pomp and extrava- 


5 gance of the richeſt and molt extravagant 


city in the world. 


Wurx the framn regions of the North 
ſent out ſwarms of barbarians into the em- 
pire of Rome, they overturned not only the 


whole ſyſtem of Roman government, but 


alſo that of luxury and of pleaſure. Theſe 
being diſſipated, nature reſumed her feel- 


ings, and inſtigated the women again to 


apply 


le 
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rearing their own, children. Several centu- 


ries elapſed anudft the depopulations of war, 


145. 


apply themlelyes ta tha talk of ſuckling and Ar. 


and marked, by ferocity of manners; when 


theſe gave. place to the arts of peace and 


cultivation, Juxury, and the love of pleaſure, pres 


began to creep in again, and women reſumed 


the practice of putting their children to 
nurſe, that they might have more time to 


beſtow upon pleaſure and amuſement. The. 


French and Italians, who have always taken 


the lead in faſhion, ſet the firſt example; 


they were ſoon followed by the Britiſh, 


and other neighbouring nations, with ſuch 


exatneſs, that, at preſent, there is ſcarcely 
to be found in Europe, a woman of family. 


and faſhion. who will take the trouble of 


nurſing her own. child; but happy were it, 


if the contagion ended among theſe, and did 
not ſpread itſelf to the middling ranks of 
life; who, fond of imitating their ſuperiors, 
relinquiſh likewiſe the taſk of nurſing, on 


various pretenſions, that, like thoſe ſuperi- 
ors, they may dedicate. themſelves more 


freely to the rage of pleaſure. 


SUCH are the preſent employments. of the 
lex; but employment i is not the mode of the 


05 I. 1 U times. 
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and me- 
thods of 
killing 
time in 
Europe. 
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CHAP. times. * all the polite countries of Europe, 
> women of rank and faſhion, as well as thoſe 
in middling circumſtances, with a large por. 
tion of idle time upon their hands, with an 
almoſt irreſiſtable inclination to pleaſure in 


whatever form it offers itſelf, are more often 


to be met with at the ſhrine of amuſement 
than of induſtry: and hence it has been 


commonly obſerved, that wherever there is 


A ſhow, an entertainment, or a crowd, the 


women are more numerous than the men: 


But theatrical entertainments of all kinds; 
balls, afſemblies, operas, ridottos, and re- 


vie vs, ſeem to be the ſcenes of their peculiar 


delight; becauſe, at theſe, they can indulge 
their natural propenſity for ſhow and often- 
tation. Riding, walking, ſailing, and, in 
ſome countries of Europe, even {kaiting, 


and being drawn on the ice in ſledges, are 


female amuſements. Beſides theſe, and 


many others too tedious to mention, the 


women of faſhion, in moſt parts of Europe, 


ſpend a great part of their time in receiving 


and returning viſits; and in ſome of the 


politer nations, modern viſiting? 18 not ſpend- 
ing a ſocial hour together; it conſiſts only 


in her ladyſhip ordering her coachman to 
drive to the doors of ſo many of her ac- 
quaintances, 


| the lady of the houſe, though, in the polite 


in ſome convenient time after returns the 
| viſit, and 1 18 ſure t to be received in 1.the ſame 
manner. Nr EEE | 


preference ; with an- immoderate itch for 


| ſelves ſo aſſiduouſly to gaming, chat it is 


f duct of ſuch as are habituated to them. We 


vVvould only, therefore, as we pals along, 
recommend to the miniſters of religion, to 


| od U2 ſet 


quaintances, and her footman, at each of cn 


Bur * all the fr inventions All. 
ed by modern ingenuity for killing . 
| time, card- playing is juſtly entitled to the 


difficult to determine whether they live to 
play, or play to live. To cards, when made 
uſe of only to unbend the mind fatigued | 
with ſtudy, or to paſs away an idle hour, 
ve have no objection, nor do we flatter our- 
e ſelves, that any thing we can ſay on the 
ſubject will, in the leaſt, influence the con- 
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them, to give ina card with her name, While . 


phraſe, not at home, is looking through the 
window all the while to ſee what paſſes; and 


this amuſement, both ſexes, and all ranks 
and degrees of people, are deeply infected; 
particularly indolent clergy and women, 
who, having little to do, dedicate them- 
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CH AP. ſet a watch over their tongues, while playing 

ro. with bad ſuccels, for an unguarded oath, or 

a few billy exclamations at a card table, may 

do more hurt to religion and their character, 

than they can ever repair by the moſt-exem- 
Plary lives, and the moſt elegant orations. 

I 0 the fair, to the lovely virgins of this 

favourite iſland, when thus engaged, we 
would recommend the ſtricteſt care of their 

temper, leſt ſomething ſhould eſcape from 

their lips, that may belie the ſoft, the be- 

Vitching appearance, with which nature has 

7 e their exterior forms, 85 ; 


10 * en diverſions ad e e 
now mentioned, we might add many more; 
but as a bare recital of names, makes a dry 
and unentertaining page, and as a deſcrip- 
tion of each would be tedious and inſipid, 
we ſhall only obſerve, in general, that ſuch | 
is human, and particularly female nature, 
| when tutored by European art, that it con- 
ſtantly ſhews a greater proclivity to the gay 
and the amuſive, than to the ſober and ule- 
ful ſcenes of life; and loves better to ſport 
away time amidſt the flowers that ſtrow the 
path of pleaſure, than to be entangled a- 
mong the briars and thorns which perplex 
N | by Ro the 


or WOMEN, 0 


the path of care. But notwithſtanding this, CHA P, 
we muſt do juſtice to the ſex, in alerting, 
that as their attachments are always ſtronger 
than thoſe of the men, ſuch of them as at- 


tach themſelves to conomy and induſtry, 


purſue their plan with a more ſteady and in- 


flexible conſtancy; and are neither to be 
tempted to deviate from it by the hope of 
pale, nor the fear of Lag is 
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CHAP. v. 


07 the Trettment, Condition; Advaridayy | 
and Diſadvantages US Women, in 91 


and exons Lt Ye. 


er FPPHERE is in the fate of women fome- 


HOO 4 thing exceedingly ſingular; they have 
- Thanghas -; 


OT” ol al periods, and almoſt in all countries, 
condition. 8 by our ſex, conſtantly oppreſſed and 

| adored. And what tenders their caſe ſtill 
more extraordinary, is, that we have not 
oppreſſed, becauſe we hated, but becauſe 
we loved them. We have not in Aſia and 


Africa confined them; becauſe, hke the lion 


and the tyger, we were afraid of their depre- 
dations ; but becauſe we were unwilling that 


any body ſhould ſhare with us the pleaſure 


and enjoyment of their company. We have 


not in Europe aſſumed almoſt the ſole ma- 


nagement of affairs, becauſe we were afraid 
that they would manage them to our preju- 
dice, but only to ſave them the trouble of 


thought and labour, and to enable them to 
live in eaſe and elegance, ” 


_ 
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IS their fate hard, in Afia, Africa, and Eu- 0 TT r. 


rope, it is ſtill more ſo in America; there they A 
have not attained conſequence enough even 
to merit confinement, as in Aſia and Africa; 


and far leſs, to merit that exemption from la- 
bour and perpetual guardianſhip, by which, 


in Europe, they are complimented and chain-⸗ 


ed. As ſtrength and e courage are in ſavage life 

the only means of attaining to power and 
diſtinction, ſo weakneſs and timidity we he. 
certain paths to ſlavery and oppreſſion. On 

this account, we {ſhall almoſt conſtantly find 
women among ſavages condemned to every 
ſpecies of ſervile, or rather, of {laviſh drud- 
gery; and ſhall as conſtantly find them 

| emerging from this ſtate, in the ſame pro- 
portion as we find the men emerging from 
ignorance and brutality; the rank, therefore, 
and condition, in which we find women in 
any country, mark out to us with the great 
elt preciſion, the exact point in the ſcale of 
civil ſociety, to which the people of ſuch 
country have arrived; and were their hiſtory 
entirely ſilent on every other ſubject, and 


only mentioned the manner in which they 


treated their women, we would, from thence, 
be enabled to form a tolerable judgment of 
the barbarity, or culture of their manners. 


* | : Tur 
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bs ab P. fur: rude av uncultivated part of 


ov mankind, naturally conſider ſtrength as te 
1 giving an unlimited right to whatever it 1 
can take poſſeſſion of. This idea, the t 


favage derives, not only from all his 
neighbours, but alſo from his attention 
to the beaſts of the field, and the birds of 
| the air; every one of which appropriates | 
to itſelf, whatever it can take from a weaker 
being of its own, or of any other ſpecies; 
and from this ſource ariſes the barbarous cul. 
tom of enſlaving and treating with ſeverity, 
that ſex which nature had formed with a 
beauty and tenderneſs ſufficient to ſooth us 
into ſofter behaviour. But though among 
people of ſavage and uncultivated manners, 
this natural weakneſs of the ſex has ſubjected 
them to almoſt every ſpecies of indignity, 
among the civil and polite, it has had a very 
different effect; theſe, diſdaining to take the 
advantage of weakneſs, and rather conſider- 
ing it as intitled to their protection and in- 
dulgence, have from generoſity of principle, 
| raiſed women to a rank and condition, in 
many caſes ſuperior even to that enjoyed 
by themſelves; but as we ſhall have occaſion 
afterwards to mention the reaſons why the 
ex are ill treated, we ſhall at preſent proceed 
_to 


to take a view of their — from flavery 


to freedom, and to mark the various cauſes 
which have more or leſs accelerated or re- 
tarded 1 that — 


Tuts enquiry we ſhall wands with he 


condition of women among the ancient pa- 
_ triarchs, a condition which appears to have 
been but extremely indifferent. When Abra- 
ham entertained the angels ſent to denounce 
the deſtruftion of Sodom, he ſeems to have 
treated his wife as a menial ſervant: © Make 
ready quickly,” faid he to her, © three 
* meaſures of fine meal, knead it, and make 
* cakes on the heatth.” And from the ſe- 
quel of the ſtory it js plain, that ſhe was not 
admitted to partake of the entertainment ſhe 
had dreſſed. In ages ſo remote as theſe we 
are now conſidering, the imperfe@ and mu- 
tilated accounts from which alone we can 
. draw any information, ſometimes relate in- 
cidents which have ſo little reſemblance to 
the manners and cuſtoms of our times, that 
we ate altogether at a loſs how to account 
for them. Though Sarah officiated as a 
ſervant in preparing this entertainment, ſhe 
had at the ſame time one, or rather, perhaps, 
ſeveral handmaids or maid- ſervants under 


Vor. I. ot X _ her, 
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wo 


Cond: tion 


of women 5 
in the pa- 


triarchal 


ages, a 


is © ˙ 


; cnar. her, but in what they were employed, or 
how they ſerved their miſtreſs, we can W 


conjeclure. 
WX Jive already obſerved, tar among ny 
nations but little cultivated, power is con- 
ſtantly made uſe of as a means to enſlave; 8 
and from this principle we muſt derive the ; 
ill, treatment of the Iſraelitiſn women, and 1 
the abuſe of their captives. In the whole | 
early hiſtory of that people, there is hardly F 
| one inſtance of a woman having been treated 


with indulgence, or of a captive | having | 
: experienced humanity. PE 


Is many parts of the Faſt, water is only 
to be met with deep in the earth, and to draw 
it from the wells is conſequently fatiguing 

and laborious. This, however, was the taſk 

ol the daughters of Jethro the Midianite, to 
5 whom ſo little regard was paid, either on 

account of their ſex or the rank of their 

father, as high-prieſt of the country, that 
the neighbouring ſhepherds not only inſulted 
them, but forcibly took from them the wa- 
ter they had drawn. This was the taſk of 
Rebecca, who not only drew water ſor Abra- 


ham 8 ſervant, but lor his camels allo; while 8 
che 
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* 


the ſervant ſtood an idle ſpectator * the cn r. 
toil; and what makes his behaviour appear * 


the more extraordinary 1 is, that his circum- 


ſlances at that time were theſe, in which men 


who have any ſenſibility generally exert their 
utmoſt efforts to pleaſe and become accepta- 


ble. He was on an embaſſy to court the dam 
ſel for Iſaac his maſter's ſon. When he had 
concluded his bargain, and was carrying her 
i home, we meet with a circumſtance which, 
in the times we are conſidering, ſtrongly 


_—_ the inferiority of women, When 


| the firſt approached Iſaac, who had walked 
out into the fields to meet her, ſhe did it in 


the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, as if ſhe had 


been approaching a lord and maſter, rather 
| than a fond and paſſionate lover; from this 
circumſtance, as well as from ſeveral others 
related in the ſacred hiſtory, it would ſeem 
that women, inſtead of endeavouring, as in 
modern times, to perſuade the world that 
they confer an immenſe favour on a lover 
by deigning to accept of him, made no dif- 
ficulty of confeſſing that the obligation was 
conferred on themſelves*, When Jacob 


This was the caſe with Ruth, who had laid her down at the feet 
of Boaz; and being aſked by him who ſhe was 
© Ruth thine handmaid ; ſpread, therefore, 
* maid, for thou art a near kinſman,” 


%%ÜͤÜ—¹ᷣ 


anſwered, I am 
thy Kuro over thine hand- | 


6 
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went to viſit his uncle Laban, a man of 
conſiderable property, he met Rachel, La- 
ban's daughter, in the fields, attending on 
the floeks of her father. In a much later 
period, Tamar, one of the daughters of 
king David, was ſent by her father to per- 
form the ſervile office of making cakes for 
her brother Amnon. And ſtill later than 


this, the queen of Jeroboam king of Iſrael, 


Proofs of 
this con- 


dition 


went in perſon, perhaps on foot, or on an 
als, to conſult an old prophet. - The ſim- 
plicity of the times in which theſe things 
happened, greatly invalidates the ſtrength 
of the concluſions that naturally ariſe from 
them, and makes them prove leſs than they 


would otherwiſe do; but in ſpite of that 
ſimplicity, it ſtill appears that women were 


not then treated even with the rudiments of 
the delicacy they have happily experienced 
in ages, and men 1885 more — 
and refined. 


Bur ſhould the ſimplicity of the times 
be admitted as a full excule for what we 


have now mentioned, there are other proofs 


that women were treated in an indignant 


manner, which can admit of no ſuch pallia - 


tive. Huſbands had a diſcretionary power of 
divorcin 8 
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divorcing their wives, without aſſigning any r. 


other reaſon for it than that they were not 


agreeable to them; and as if ſuch a power 
over the bodies of women had not been a 


circumſtance ſufficiently humiliating to the 
ſex, they had a power not leſs extraordinary 
over their minds alſo. - Huſbands and fa- 
thers were authorized to annul and make 
| void even the moſt ſolemn VOWS of their oe 
wives and daughters, provided ſuch vows 


vere not made in the hearing of theſe huſ- 


bands and fathers; in which caſe, if they did 
not immediately enter their diſſent, they 
vere conſidered as parties who had approved 


of them, and could not ſet them aſide after- 


for themſelves? In ſome caſes a kind of 


public contempt was thrown on the ſex, as 


appears from the law concerning child-bed 


: purification, by which it was enacted, That 
the who had brought forth a female-child, 
ſhould not be accounted clean in leſs than 
ſixty- ſix days; whereas ſhe who had brought 
forth a male, was clean in half that time. As 


80 natural reaſon can be aſſigned for ſuch a 


law, 


ward. Was not this plainly declaring, that 
women were beings of a nature ſo inferior 
as not to be capable of entering properly. 

into any ſolemn or religious engagement 


— — 
* — —— ̃˙ ——— — 
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CHAP. Jaw, it has generally been thought expreſſive 
YO of that contempt and degradation which, in 


in the times we are delineating, was thrown 


on the ſex, as an inferior oroer of . 2 


170 the as we have 1 deat 


of the deſpicable condition of women in the 
primitive ages, we may add the univerſal j 
cuſtoms of polygamy and concubinage, im- 
poſitions, ſo contrary to the inclination of 
the ſex, and which ſo deeply wound the 
delicacy of their feelings, that we cannot 
ſuppoſe any woman voluntarily to agree to 
them, even where they are ſanctified by cul- 
tom and by law, Wherever, therefore, theß 
take place, we may aſſure ourſelves that 
women have but little authority, and have 
| ſcarcely arrived at any conſequence in ſo- 
ciety. But as human nature has in all 


ages been marked with inconſiſtency, though 


| ſuch in general was the condition of the 
g ſex, ſome few individuals had crept into 


power and authority. A wiſe woman, as 


me is called in ſcripture, ſaved the city of 


Abel, by prevailing on the inhabitants to 
cut off the head of Sheba, and throw it over 
| the wall to Joab, who thereupon retired with 
his nr. And Deborah, a propheteſs, was 


raiſed | 
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raiſed to the dignity of judging Iſrael. The 
exaltation of theſe, and of others, into con- 


ditions ſo different from the reſt of their {ex, 


159 
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is, perhaps, not to be accounted for upon 
any other principle than ſuperſtition, which —_ 
readily believed that every glimmering of 


F. R o the ancient giople af Iſrael, and 


| the nations around them, who treated their 
| women with ſo much indignity and con- 
tempt; let us turn towards the Egyptians, 
whom we ſhall find, on the contrary, uſing 
them with a complaiſance and humanity 
which would have done honour to the moſt 
enlightened ages. As theſe people were 
ſituated in the midſt of nations, who in this 
particular ſhewed them ſo ill an example, 
before ve proceed to the facts, let us en- 
quire into the cauſes which produced them. 


WII EREVER the human race live oltary 


and unconnected with each other, they are 


knowledge, and every ſuperior attainment, 
were inſpirations of the divinity; and taught 
the people that they ſhould yield themſelves 
up to be governed with the moſt implicit 5 
confidence, by thoſe who were thus _- ---- 
* ant inſpired.” n HM 


Oates. 


of the . 
Egyptian 
women. : | 


Cauſes of 
this con» 
dition. 


ſavage 
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Cu . favage and barbarous. Wherever they aſſo. 
vv cate together, that aſſociation becomes 


productive of ſofter manners, and a more en- 
gaging deportment. While the people who 
inhabited the neighbourhood of Egypt, were 


neither confined by ſituation, nor external cir- 


cumſtances, and while their woods and their 
rivers forged chem the means of ani 


„ _ ww +3 


che 5 Cann | 55g nature i of the 
country, annually. overflowed by the Nile, 
had no wild beaſts to hunt, nor could then 


. procure any thing by fiſhing; on theſe ac- 


counts they were under a neceſſity of apply- 
ing themſelves to agriculture, a kind of life | 
which naturally brings mankind together for 
mutual convenience and aſſiſtance; but, 
beſides, they vere every year, during the 
inundation of the river, obliged to aſſemble 


themſelves together, and take ſhelter either 


on the riſing grounds, or in the houſes 
which were raiſed. upon piles above the reach 


of the waters; here almoſt every employ- 


ment being ſuſpended, and the men and 
women long confined together, a thouſand 
inducements, not to be found in a ſolitary | 
tate, would naturally prompt them to ren- 
der themſelves agreeable to each other, and 


hence 
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hence their manners would begin r more early R r. 


to aſſume a ſofter poliſh, and more elegant Corn 


refinement, than thoſe of the other nations 


who ſurrounded them. 


Mo In this Wee! inte, = Rate Which at that 
time did not exiſt any where but in Egypt, 


che women had an opportunity of diſplaying 


all their charms, and diſcovering all their 
. good qualities. The men learned from 
their behaviour, that they were not ſuch 
contemptible beings as they had been deli- 
| neated, they therefore began to treat them 


with an indulgence. and humanity unheard : 


of among the neighbouring nations; and 

though we have already related from Hero- 

| dotus, that the ſex were employed in agri- 

culture, there are many reaſons to make us . 

believe, that if any of them vere ſo em- 
ployed, it was only theſe of the meaneſt con- 

dition, the reſt being exempted from thoſe 
laborious taſks, commonly aſſigned them by 


| barbarians. This exemption appears to be 


demonſtrated from the whole of the conduct 
ol their men towards them, and receives an 
additional proof from the ſtory of Pſam- 
menitus, one of their kings; who, being 
made priſoner at the reduction of are. 2 


Vol. I. I Was 
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was with the chief of his nobility placed on 


an eminence near the city, while his daugh- 
ter, and the reſt of the captive women were 


ordered to bear water in pitchers from the 
river; a circumſtance which ſo mortified 
the king, that he is ſaid to have felt more on 
that occaſion than for the loſs of his liberty 
and kingdom ; but, had this been a common 


_ cuſtom in Egypt, as we have already ſeen it 
among the neighbouring nations, 1t could 


not have been choſen as the moſt eligible 


; Egyptian | 
women 
not con- 
fined, 


mode of adding to the ſorrows * the 


diſtreſſed monarch. 


WE : ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
relate, that in a very earlier period the prac- | 


tice of confining women was introduced 
into the Eaſt; this practice, however, in- 
ſtituted by jealouſy, and maintained by 


| unlawful power, was never adopted by the 


Egyptians, as appears from the ſtory of 
Pharaoh's daughter, who was going with 
Her train of maids to bathe in the river, 


when ſhe found Moſes hid among the reeds; 5 
and alſo from that of the wife of Potiphar, 


who, if ſhe had been confined, could not 


have found the opportunities ſhe did to ſo- 


licit Joſeph to ber adulterous embrace. To 


thele 
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theſe teſtimonies of the ſacred ſcripture, we 
may add the authority of Herodotus, and 
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ſome of the other writers on ancient Egypt, 
who, beſides mentioning ſeveral anecdotes | 

which could not have happened to women 
in harams and ſeraglios, generally agree that 


they were at leaſt equal in authority to the 


men; and if they were, it would be incon- 5 
ſiſtent to think that they allowed themſelves 5 
to be ſhut up and deprived of ſociety, by 


beings who neither had, nor claimed any 


8 over n, 


Tux men in Egypt were not allowed t to 
| indulge in polygamy, an indulgence which 
always preſuppoſes women to be ſlaves. The 


| chaſtity of virgins was protected by a law 
of the ſevereſt nature; he who committed 


1 and 
cuſtoms_ 
in their | 


favour, ; 


a rape on a free woman, had his privities 


cut off, that it might be out of his power 


ever to perpetrate che like crime, and that 
the licentiouſneſs of others might be re- 


trained, by the fear of fo dreadful a puniſh- 


ment. Concubinage, as well as polygamy, 


ſeems either not to have been lawful, or at 


leaſt not faſhionable; it was a liberty, how- 
ever, in which their kings were ſometimes 


indulged, for we ſind when Seſoſtris ſet out 


* 2 3 on 
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on his expedition to conquer the world, hs 
left the government of the kingdom to his 
brother, with full power over every thing, 


except the royal diadem, the queen, and 


royal concubines. The queens of Egypt 
are ſaid to have been much more honoured, 


as well as more readily obeyed than the 


kings; and it is alſo related, that the huſbands 
were in their marriage: contracts obliged to 


; promiſe obedience to their wives; an obedi- 


_ ence which in our modern times we are often 
obliged to perform, though our wives en · | 


tered into me promile,” Hi 


Wor: nothing can enteibble the power and 


edle ende of the Egyptian women in a 5 


ſtronger light than a law, by which! it was 


ordained, That daughters and not ſons 


ſhould provide for their Parents when they 
became aged or indigent; a law which 


would have been highly unjuſt, had not 
theſe daughters enjoyed more than an equal 


— ſhare of the property derived from the pa- 


rents for whom they were obliged to provide. 
We ſhall only add further, that the beha- 


viour of Solomon to Pharaoh's daughter, 

is a convincing proof that more honour and 

reſpect was paid to the Egyptian women than 
to 
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to thoſe of any other people. Solomon had en AP. 
many other wives beſides this princeſs, and A 


was married to ſeveral of them before her, 


which according to the Jewiſh law ought to 
have entitled them to a preference; but we 


hear of no particular palace having been 


built for any of the others, nor of the wor⸗ 
ſhip of any of their gods having been in- 
troduced into Jeruſalem; while for Pha- 
raoh's daughter, a magnificent palace was 

erected, and ſhe permitted, though expreſsly 


contrary to the laws of Iſrael, to worſhip the 


gods of her own country; circumſtances 
| which we cannot believe would have ha- 
pened, had they-not been ſtipulated een 
the Egyptians and Solomon in the marriage 
agreement. But loaded with all the honours 
and preſerments we have mentioned, in- 
veſted often with the ſovereign power, as 
well as the management of their on fami- 
lies; the fair ſex were ſometimes reached by 
ſuperſtition, that frenzy of the human mind, 
Which neither Nen the laws of nature nor 
of nations; a virgin was at certain lines 


a to Annubis. 


A 
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As the defence of a nation did not 0 
pend on the ſtrength of the ſingle arm that 


wielded its ſcepter, women were in ſeveral 


other countries as well as ancient Egypt, 


allowed to ſucceed to the crown in default 


bol male heirs; but, as the defence of private 
property depended more immediately on 
dhe power of the proprietor, they were ſel- 


dom allowed to inherit what they could not 
defend; even this privilege, however, was 
granted them by the Egyptians, who or- 
dained that the ſex might ſucceed to the 


” n inheritance of their fathers. | 95 


Aſſyrian 
women, 8 
ho 


Tws firſt TT ths FD an? 4a the 


Aſſyrian women attaining any conſequence, 
begins with the reign of Semiramis. This | 
woman, the moſt extraordinary of antiquity, : 
was the wife of an officer in the army of 


Ninus king of Aſſyria, who being attracted 


by her beauty and art, married her after the 


death of her huſband: an action of which, 
; according to ſome authors, he had ſoon rea- 


fon to repent; for ſhe having firſt brought 
over to her intereſt the principal men f 
the ſtate, next prevailed on the infatuated 


Ninus to inveſt her five days with the ſove- 
reign power. RY A, decree was accordingly 


iſſued, 


23 w 
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:ued, that all the provinces ſhould impli- CHAP, 
citly obey her duting that time; which PoE 
having obtained, ſhe began the exerciſe of 
ſovereignty, by putting to death the too in- 
dulgent huſband who had conferred it on 

her, and ſo ſecuring to herſelf the kingdom. 
Other authors have denied that Ninus com 
mitted this raſh, or Semiramis this execra - 
ble deed, but all agree that Ihe ſucceeded 

him at his death, in whatever manner it 

| happened. Seeing herſelf at the head of a 
mighty empire, and ſeized with the ambition 
of immortaliſing her memory, ſhe propoſed 
to do ſomething that ſhould. far ſurpaſs al! 
that had been done by her predeceſſors: in 
purſuance of this ſcheme ſhe built the mighty 

city of Babylon; which being finiſhed with- _ 

in the ſpace of one year, greatly exceeded in 
ſplendour and magnificence, any thing the 
world had ever ſeen. Two millions of men 

are ſaid to have been conſtantly employed 
on it, during the time it was erefting. 


| From the advancement of Semiramis to 
the Aſſyrian empire, it would ſeem that 
ſome degree of perſonal liberty was one of 
the prerogatives of the women of that coun- 
try; for wherever the {ex are ſtrictly confined. 
? | by 
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"IE P. by thei fathers and ade we can hardly by 


ww ſuppoſe their political influence to have been = the 
ſuch as could form a party ſufficient to ſec 
bring about a total reyolution of ſtate; gr 
eſpecially in the Eaſt, where they are com- wo 
monly conſidered as beings too weak and MI. “ 
9 inſignificant, to be allowed the privilege of ol 
mounting a throne, unleſs aided by the p 
power of ſuperſtition, and the notion of a 0 
right derived from their gods. But toad 2 
the Aſſyrian women ſeem, in general, to 4 
have enjoyed ſome liberty, yet their mo- | 


narchs, according to the cuſtom of their 
© neighbours, had ſeraglios, where ſuch la- 
dies as belonged to them, were probably 
more ſtrictly confined chan the other v women 
of the Daren? LA : 


Tnar ſersgling were a part of the mag- 
nificence of the Aſſyrian monarchs, appears 
from ſeveral anecdotes in their hiſtory, and 
particularly from the ſtory of Sardanapalus, 
who, inſtead of employing his time in the 

affairs of government, dedicated himſelf en- 
tirely to debauchery among his women, 
affecting not only the ſoftneſs and efferinacy 

of their voice and manners, but learning 


allo to handle the diſtaff, and amuſe himſelf 
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by ids; in the other trifles with which CHAR 


* were employed. As we have already . 


* 


ſeen that, in the earlier ages, women of the 
greateſt rank and quality, were not aſhamed 


to perform thoſe offices, which, in our times, 


would be conſidered as beneath the dignity 
of their waiting-maids; we are not to be ſur- 
priſed, that the women of the auguſt monarch 
of Aſſyria ſnould employ themſelves in ſpin- 
ning; but that the effeminate monarch —_ 
ſelf, who had buſineſs and pleaſure, _ 
many ſhapes, at his command, ſhould take . 
up the diſtaff for his amuſement, not only 
excites our aſtoniſhment, but our contempt; 
and ſtrongly marks the littleneſs of that 
mind, which, ſurrounded with ſuch a vari- 
| ety, could ſelect a diverſion ſo inſignificant 


and unbecoming. We may, perhaps, ac- * 


count for this, by obſerving, that women. of 


talents, finerior to the reſt of their ſex, ge- 


derally allociate with men; and that men 
of inferior talents, finding themſelves deſpi- 
ſed by the men, on that account aſſociate 


with women. This obſervation, beſides : 


pointing out the reaſon why Sardanapalus 
confined, himſelf to the ſeraglio, likewiſe 
diſcovers the reaſon why Semiramis'arrived 


at the royal diadem of Aſlyria; an elevation 
Youck . which, 
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ener. which, though it did honour to the ſex, yet 

diud not prove that they had, in general, at- 

teained to that importance to which they are 

entitled, by the place which they hold in 

the ſcale of rational beings; for, throughout 

the whole continent of Aſia, women have 

from time immemorial, been conſidered 

either as public or private property, and 

ſold to ſuch huſbands as would give the 

higheſt price for them. In Aſſyria, they were 

the property of the ſtate, and by the magi- 
ſtrates diſpoſed of in marriage to the 281222 

| 2 by way of auction. e 1 


iy an ants period of the world: while as 

5 yet women had attained to little dignity and 
conſequence, we find an univerſal notion 
of female, as well as of male deities, ob- 


tained among mankind; this notion did not 


ariſe ſolely from the polytheiſm of the 
times, but alſo from a belief that the gods 
| propagated their ſpecies after the manner 
of mortal men. All antiquity demonſtrates 
it to have been a general opinion, that they 
often cohabited with, and had children by 


the daughters of men; which children were 


reckoned partakers of a divine nature in 
their life-time ; and after their death were 
worſhipped | 
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worſhipped as real adi. We it was © HA. P, 
owing to this opinion that divine honours 
were paid to Semiramis, that her ſtatue was 
erected in the famous temple at Hierapolis, 


"» and every day reſorted to by a numerous 
e croud of adorers. When it became faſhion. = 
d able to pay divine honours to illuſtrious 
* perſons after death, it was no very difficult 
e matter to be ranked among the gods, "RE 

0 in a period when the fair ſex were conſidered 


Y as of little importance, we cannot help think- 

ing, that ſuperior talents and abilities, as 

well as the idea of a divine original were —& 

5 neceſſary to procure chat exalted GiinGzon 5 
to a woman, 

Tun whole hiſtory of mankind points out 8 
abyloni- 
to us, that where women have attained an w- 
to little or no conſequence in ſociety, and 
are only conſidered as the ſervile inſtruments 
-of ſupplying our wants, and gratifying our 
paſſions, there is but little care taken, 

either to adorn their minds, or their bodies. 

Among the Babylonians, though we are not 
Informed what care was taken of the female 
mind, from a variety of ſcattered hints, 
which particularly abound in the prophets 

of the Old Teſtament, we may infer, that 

22 the 
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0 * che greateſt attention was beſtowed in Ace 

K rating and adorning their bodies, with every 

SOS coſtly ornament which fondneſs could in. 

vent, and affluence ſupply: inconteſtible 

| proofs that they were objects of no ſmall im. 
portance, and the peculiar care of the men. 

But further, the Babylonians were a wiſe 

and cultivated people; and we may with 

truth aſſert, that culture of mariners never 

vet exiſted, without extending its influence to 

5 bins interaſt and convenience of the fair lex. 


Tur dome o&f the queens of Babylon F 
were more regarded, and of greater confe- 
quence than is common to the herd of wo- 
men canfined in the ſeraglios of eaſtern 
' monarchs, appears from the ſtory of Nitocris, 
conſort of Nabonadius: while Nabonadius, 
neglecting the affairs of his kingdom, devo- 
ted himſelf entirely to ſcenes of the moſt 
voluptuous debauchery, Nitocris took upon 
her the care of the ſtate, and managed it ſo 
as tao give univerſal ſatisfaction; a circum- 
ſtance, which was not likely to have hap- 
pened, had not women poſſeſſed a tolerable 
ſhare of public eſteem and confidence. But 
ve will ſee that public eſteem and confidence 
ue not ſo cp to be obtained by the 
200. — 
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Babylonian ofen, as by thoſe of the nei 15. en 4 7. 
bouring nations, when we conſider that they * 


admitted the ſex to conniwal meetings, where 


they lived ina free and unreſtrained manner, 


with every opportunity of exerting the va - 
nous arts of pleaſing; and, conſequently, 
of gaining that aſcendancy which vill ever 


fall to the ſhare of beauty and ſenſe, Not- 
withſtanding this general importance, ſuch 
| of the Babyloniſh women as were poor, like 


the poor of every country, were deſtined 


to attend on, and miniſter to the pleaſures 


ol the rich; who, at their meals, were ſerved 


by a great number of eunuchs, and ſinging 
and dancing girls, carefully ſelected from 
the faireſt and handſomeſt of the country. 


When the Babylonians became poor, by the 


ruin of their metropolis, fathers proſtituted 
their daughters for gain, and huſbands, who 


had ſormerly been hindered from uſing their 


wives ill, by a particular law, then broke 

_ through every reſtraint; and, it is ſaid, even 

_ compelled them to offer themſelves to ſtran · 
gers for hire. But the tyranny of the men 


did not terminate here, to this ſhameleſs in 


difference about their own honour, and that 
of the ſex with whom they were connected 
lan the mol ſacred ties; they added the moſt 
unexampled 
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ans rebelled againſt Darius, they aſſembled 


all the women of their city, and after every 


man had choſen his moſt beloved wiſe, and 
and another woman to be his domeſtic ſlave, 


they put all the reſt to the ſword, that they 


might not conſume the * up for 


; the 1 . 


Scythian 


women 


treated 
with in- 


 dulgence, 


Chung ne the h of the 800 . 


thing women, little has been handed down 


to our times; only that they, as well as 


thoſe of the Gauls'and Germans, were an- 


ciently held in great eſteem for their {kill in 


divination. We know not whether it was 


on account of this eſteem, or becauſe they 


were thought weak and inoffenſive, that in 
ſome caſes the Scythian women were treated 
with more lenity than the men. 
their laws, when a father was put to death, 


all his ſons ſuffered along with him, while 


By one of 


the daughters eſcaped with impunity. Theſe 


| people, the moſt plain and ſimple of all 
antiquity, being reproached with cowardice, 
for retreating from their deſart frontiers, 
before a ſuperior army: In thoſe deſolate 
*« waſtes, ſaid they, we have nothing worth 
H fighting for; but when you arrive at the 


ce tombs 
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„ tombs of our anceſtors, and the habita- 


« tions of our women, you {hall ſee whether | 


&« we can v defend them.“ 


Fron ths accounts n n to us 
of the Phœnicians, they appear to have been 
long a flouriſhing and proſperous people, 


who had acquired great riches by their ſu- 


329 | 


Their pri- 
vileges in 
other na- 
t ions. | | 


perior {kill in commerce and navigation; we 


may therefore reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, in a 
country, whoſe inhabitants were ſo far ad- 


vanced in the arts of civil life, the women 
had attained to that 1 importance we gener- 


ally find them poſſeſſed of in ſuch countries; 


eſpecially when we conſider the attention 
that was paid to ornamenting them, by al! 


the finery they could purchaſe in the vari- 
ous nations towhich they traded. But though | 
the Phœnicians ſpared no coſt in adorning 


their women with elegance, they appear to 


have ſtamped upon them one mark of infe- 


nority and ſubordination; they did not al- 
low them to vear the Tyrian purple, a 
colour which they held in ſo great eſtima- 


tion, that the uſe of it was only permitted N 
to men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed quality. 


The Romans ſolely appropriated it to their 


monarchs as a badge of regal dignity, In 
the 
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CHAP. the Balearic Iſles, ſo far were they from 

fixing any mark of inferiority: on the fair 

ſex, that they gave three or four men in 
exchange for every one of their women who 
Was taken captive; a conduct ſo ſingular, 
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* that ſome particular reaſon for it muſt have 
exiſted, of which we are not informed; 


perhaps it was only done at the firſt planing 
of a colony, while the women, as in the 
origin of Rome, were few and valuable. 
Among che Lycians, a people of the Leſſer 
Aſia, acuſtom alſo obtained; which, at fl 
view, ſeems to exalt the women far above 
the men. In their ſex alone was the faun- 
tain of honour and nobility; inſomuch that 
il a woman of quality married a pleabian, 
their iſſue were noble; but if a nobleman 
married a foreigner or peaſant, the children, 
in that caſe, were only pleabians. But this 
cuſtom, when more nearly examined, will 
be found to have originated from a different 
motive than love or eſteem; it is at this day 
practiſed in ſome parts of America; and 
the reaſon there given for it is, becauſe they 
are ſure who is the mother of a child; and 
that the noble or royal blood of a family 
may, on her fide, be caſily preſerved; 
Whereas, they have no certeimy. who is the 


father; , 
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father; and by the incontinence of a wife, © * r. 


the noble or royal blood may, on the male 


dey be Oy a 


15 hy iii treated: cheir women - the = 
whlo propriety, we may reaſonably expect , ans. 


to find nearly the ſame cuſtoms concerning 


them tranſplanted into Carthage; the Car- 


thaginians being originally a colony from 
Tyre, the capital of Phœnicia. As there 
was ſomething uncommon in the origin of 


this colony; as it was founded by a wo- 


man, whoſe name has been immortaliſed by 
Virgil, and not unknown even to the ge- 
nerality of female readers, we hope it will 


not be deemed altogether foreign to our 
je to give a thoxta account of it. 1 


a kits of Tyre, FOE a aer, 
called Eliza, but known to us by the name 
of Dido; having married her to Sichæus, 


one of their own relations, and finding that 


Sichæus was poſſeſſed of great riches, he 
cauſed” him to be put to death, that they 
might fall into his hands. Dido, deteſting 
this execrable deed of her brother, and de- 
irous to diſappoint him of that wealth, 


which had been the cauſe of it, cunningly, © 
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CHEF: amuſed him, till ſhe had got all things in 
wo readineſs; and then privately eloped with 
the moſt valuable effects of her murdered 
huſband. After a long ſeries of diſaſtrous 
events, ſhe at laſt landed on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, at a little diſtance from the 
pPulwkKk⸗ace where the piratical city of Tunis now 
ſtands. There, having purchaſed ſome 
land of the natives, ſhe ſettled a colony of 

: ſuch : as had adhered bo, and ene her 


Soble aſter. this ſenleimem, the: natives 
of the country, invited by a proſpett of 
gain, reſorted to the ſtrangers with the necel- 
ſliuries of life, and ſuch other commodities as 
* moſt wanted. Finding themſelves al- 
ways civilly treated, they at laſt gradually 
incorporated with them into one people. 
And ſometime afterward, the citizens of 
- Utica beginning alſo to conſider them as 
countrymen, ſent ambaſſadors, with con- 
ſiderable preſents, exhorting them to build 

ac city on the place where they at firſt landed; 
this propoſal being agreeable to the ſecret 
wiſhes of Dido, and her infant colony, the 
city was begun, and called Carthada, or 
Carthage; which, in the Phœnician language, 
ſignifies the New City. WuAr 
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firſt queen of Carthage, is only to be confid- Lyw 
ered as a poetical fiction; for it appears that 
ſhe lived at leaſt two hundred years before the 


time of his hero Æneas, and at laſt finiſhed 
her days, not as he repreſents, a victim to 
love, but to that kind of conjugal fidelity 
then in faſhion, which conſidered it as 
criminal to marry a ſecond huſband; for, 
being courted by Jarbas, king of Getulia, 
| who threatened her with war in conſequence 
of a refuſal; and having bound herſelf by 
an oath to Sichæus, never to conſent to a 
ſecond marriage, ſhe foreſaw that ſhe would 
either be obliged to break her vow, or bring 
a powerful enemy on her infant colony; 
| to extricate herſelf therefore from the difh- 
culty, ſhe aſcended and leapt into a funeral 
pile which ſhe had cauſed her ſubjects to 
\_ ereQ, unconſcious of the purpoſe to which : 
6 wwe intended to apply i it. 


A a people dts political exiſ- 


tence was owing to a woman, and to one 


who in her life had conducted them with ſo 


much prudence, and at her death made ſo 
diſintereſted a ſacrifice for their ſafety; it is 
natural to imagine that the ſex would be 


Aa 2 treated 


Warar Virgil has related concerning 1 c RA y. 
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treated with more deference and regard, 2 


chan was common in the periods we are 


reviewing. Accordingly, we have ſeveral 


reaſons to believe, that the women of Car- 


thage were neither obliged to do the ſervile 


drudgery, nor ſubmit to the ſlaviſh ſubjec- 
tion of the men. That the Carthaginians 


on the contrary had ſentiments of a more 


elevated nature concerning their women, 


appears from a ſtory related of them by 


4 Diodorus, the Sicilian. When the city of 


Tyre was beſieged by Alexander the Great, 
the Tyrians being reduced to the utmoſt 
: extremity, ſent an embaſſy to the Carthagi- 


nians imploring their aſſiſtance; the Cartha- 


ginians being at the ſame time engaged in 
a war with the Athenians, and ſcarcely in a 
condition to make head againſt Agathocles, 


the Athenian general, were not able to 


| grant that aſſiſtance they ſo earneſtly wiſhed 
to give; but to ſoften the refuſal, they agreed 


to receive into Carthage, all the wives and 


children of their friends the Tyrians; that | 


they, at leaſt, might eſcape the outrages 


which their ſex generally ſuffer at the plun- 3 


9 5 dering of a City, 


Ir 


- 
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17 is 5 the ani ernie of men in 1 every cn LA. 
civilized nation, to treat the weaker ſex 8 


with lenity and indulgence; to this they are 
prompted, not only by the ſofter ſenſations 
inſtilled by nature, but alſo by that additional 
humanity, and thoſe finer feelings, which 
are commonly the reſult of knowledge, and 
which raiſe the mind above what is mean, 
and inſpire it only with what is generous and 
noble. Hence, whenever we find a people 8 
| rreating their women with propriety, we 
may, without any further knowledge of their 
| hiſtory, conclude that their minds are not 
uncultivated. When we find them cultiva- 
ted, we may conclude, that they treat their 
women with propriety. We ſhall only add, 
therefore, concerning the Carthaginians, — 
that the character they bore for wiſdom, for 
learning, and the arts, leaves us no room 
to doubt that they behaved to the fair ſex 
in general, as became a 8 lo od 
; 1 | 


Soᷓ of the Greek, aa ſeveral of the 


Roman hiſtorians, in mentioning the ancient 
Perſians, have dwelt with peculiar ſeverity 
on the manner in which they treated their 
women; jealous, almoſt to diſtraction, they 


Vor. L Aa 3 confined 


* erſian 
women, 
how 
treated, 
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c HA P. confined the whole ſex with the ricteſt 1. 
tention, and could not bear that the eye of 


a ſtranger ſhould behold the beauty whom 
they adored. When Mahomet, the great 
legillator of the modern Perſians, was juſt 
expiring, the laſt advice that he gave to his 
faithful adherents, was, be watchful of your 
« religion, and your wives.” Hence they pre- 
tend to derive, not only the power of con- 
fining, but alſo of perſuading them, that 


| they hazard their ſalvation if they look upon 


any other man beſides their huſban ds. The 5 
Chriſtian religion informs us, that in the 
other world they neither marry nor are given oY 
in marriage; that of Mahomet teaches a 
different doctrine, which the Perſians believ- | 


ing, carry the jealouſy of Aſia to the fields 


of Elyſium, and the groves of Paradiſe; 
where, according to them, the bleſſed inha- 


oo bitants have their eyes placed on the crown 
ol their heads, leſt they ſhould ſec the wives 


of their neighbours. Were the tenets ſanc- 


tified by religion, like thoſe of philoſophy, _ 
open to the inveſtigation of reaſon, the 


Perſians would eafily diſcover the aukward 


| fituation of their ſaints in heaven, who can 
no more ſee their own wives than thoſe of 
other people, without Rooping; and who 


in their progreſs from one place to another, EAT: 
muſt be in perpetual danger of breaking IL 
their noſes againſt N ching in their way. 


Tin Perfiah monarchs 9 almoſt che Dy 
whole of their grandeur, and of their enjoy- 
ment, in the number and beauty of the 

women of their ſeraglios ; which being care- = 
fully ſelected from among the faireſt, either 
taken captive in war, or produced by their 
 owndominions, were purified for their uſe by 
a long and tedious preparation, luxuriouſly 
voluptuous beyond any thing that modern 
refinement has ever ſuggeſted.  Agrecable 
to an obſervation we made in che beginning 85 
of this chapter, every circumſtance in the 
Perſian hiſtory tends to perſuade us, that 
the motive which induced them to confine 
their women with ſo much care and ſolici- 

_ tude, was only exuberance of love and af- 
fection. In the enjoyment of their ſmiles, 
and their embraces, the happineſs. of the 
men conſiſted, and their approbation was an 

| incentive to deeds of glory and of heroiſm; 
for theſe reaſons, they are ſaid to have been 
the firſt who introduced the cuſtom of car- 
rying their wives and concubines to the 
. 0 That the light, ſaid of all that 


. | 


„ 
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more valiantly”. To offer the lea 
lence, to a Perſian woman, was to incur 
certain death ſrom her huſband or guardian; 
nay, even their kings, though the moſt ab- 
ſolute in che univerſe, could not alter the 
nianners or cuſtoms of the country which 
concerned them.“ This appears from 

; behaviour of Cabas, a licentious monarch, b L 
who, not ſatisfied with the numerous 
beauties of his ſeraglio, iſſued. a decree, 
commanding the promiſcuous ule of all 
the women of his dominions, whether, mar- 
5 ried « or r unmarried; but his Wintel: inlleadof 


D 31 


0 „ Widely different Hom ibis! is cha 338 1 of Perfia. By a lay 

| of that country their monarch is now authori ſed to go whenever be 
pleaſes to the haram of any of his ſubjects, and the ſubject on whoſe 

a prerogativ e he thus encroaches, ſo far from exerting his uſual Jealouſy, 

reckons himſelf highly honoured by being royally cornuted A laugh 5 

able ſtory on this ſubject is told of dhah Abbas, who having got drunk 


at the houſe of one of his favourites, and intending to go into the 


apartment of his wives, was ſtopped by the door-keeper, who bluntly | 
told him; not a man, Sir, beſt des my maſter, ſoall: put a muftacho here ſo 
| long as I am porter What, ſaid the king, doſt thou not know me?! 
| Yes, anſwered the fellow, 1 know you are king of the men, but not 
of the women. Shah Abbas, pleaſed with the anſwer and the fidelity N 
of the ſervant, tired to his palace. I be favouriteat whoſe houſe the 
adventure happe ned, as ſhon as he heard it, went and fell at his maſ- 
ter's feet, intreating that he would not impute to him the crime com- 
' mitted by his domeſtic, and adding, I have already turned him away 
from my ſervice for his preſumption. I am glad of it, auſwered the 
linz. tor then I will take him into By ſervice for his been bal 3 


complying 


b V19- : 
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empire. 


N OTWITHSTANDING this jealouſy which 


Mp TORE" the confinement of the ſex, there 
1 were at the Perſian court, women who were 
introduced on certain occaſions, and with 
vhom every freedom might be uſed. This 
ve learn from the ſtory of Megabyſus, : 

a governor under Darius; who having ſent 
| ſome Perſian noblemen to Amintas, king 
of Macedon, to require him to do homage 

to his maſter; Amintas complied with the 
requeſt, and gave them a ſplendid entertain- 
ment. Towards the concluſion of it, they 


deſired that, according to the cuſtom of 


their country, the women might be brought 
in, to which, though contrary to the cuſtom 
of the Greeks, the king conſented. The 
Perſians heated with wine, and thinking they 
might behave to the Grecian princeſſes as to 
the women of Perſia, began to take ſome 
indecent freedoms ; the ſon of Amintas, 
affronted at the treatment of his ſiſters, told 


the Perſians, that if they would allow the 


VOI. I, B b __ women, 


18; 


complying with the order, roſe with i CAST: 
nation, and expelled from the throne, the * 
wretch who had endeavoured to introduce 
ſuch diſorder and confuſion into their 
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„ women, in compliance with the cuſtom of 
Greece, to retire and habit themſelves in a 
| looſe manner, they would then return, and 
every one might chuſe his partner for the 
night. The Perſians gladly conſented to 


this propoſal, the women retired, the prince 


dreſſed. ſome of the moſt comely of his 
young warriors in looſe female habits, with : 
poinards under their cloaths, and brünght : 


them into the room inſtead of the women, as 


ſoon as the Perſians had each fixed upon his 
partner, on a ſignal from the prince, every 
one drew his poinard, and N . R the = 


whole of them on the + 


ot the sy- 
barites. 


29 and unenlightened periods, where the hiſ-. 
toric page hardly affords even the glimmer- 


Bernt we ble 11 of cheſs. dark | 


ing of a taper to direct us on our way, we 
muſt obſerve, that there are many other all. 


cient people and nations whom we might 5 
have mentioned, but have paſſed over them 
in ſilence, becauſe we are hardly acquainted 
with any thing but their names; or, at moſt, 


with a few of their warlike exploits: and 


revolutions. We cannot help, however, 
making a few obſervations on the Sydaries, 
the molt remarkable peopls of antiquity. . 


Tur 
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Tax Sybarites, from the imperfe&t ac- f. 
counts we have of them, placed the whole of 


their happineſs in finery, feaſting, indolence, 


and women. Their bodies were ſo much 
relaxed with ſloth, and their minds with vo- 
luptuouſneſs, that the greateſt affront which 
could be offered to any one, was to call him 
a Sybarite, an appellation, which compre- 
| hended 1 in it almoſt every human crime, and 


every human folly. In grottoes, cooled with 


fountains, their youth ſpent a great part of 
their time amidſt ſcenes of debauchery, and 
ſurrounded with women, either elegantly 
| adorned by art, or ſometimes reduced to a 
ſtate of nature. Women of the firſt qua- 
ity, though not diſpoſed of by auction, 


| were treated in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar; 


| they were contended for, by exhibiting 
ſhows and entertainments of ſplendour and 


pagnificence, and awarded to him who 
| blended the greateſt elegance, with the pro- 
" fled liberality, When any great entertain- 


ment was deſigned, the ladies, who were 
to make a part of the company, were invited 
1 year before, that they might have time to ; 
appear in all the luſtre of beauty, and of ; 
dreſs; acircumſtance which plainly proves 


that the Sybarites did not, as ſome other 
| ' 7 nations 
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Cn P. nations, value the! ſex only as objects of 
ſenſual pleaſure, but as objects which added 


elegance to their ſcenes. off-feſtivity and 


grandeur; and, perhaps, becauſe they excel. 
led the men in ſoftneſs and effeminacy, 


qualities upon which the Sybarites ſet the 
greateſt value, and cultivated with the ut- 
moſt aſſiduity. —Theſe people, after having 
been for many centuries the contempt of the 
univerſe, were at laſt driven as daſtards from 
their country, and _ oh O77 the 
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IN whe, lat 1 we e finiſhed, hy fas 
.. curſory; obſervations we could, make on 
haſo.natinns, whoſe hiſtory 1s wrapt in all 


the obſcurity of remote antiquity, We now 


CHAD, 
LANs. 
Of the 


Greck 
WW omen. 


come to the Greeks; a people whole fame 


treated with that indulgence, and raiſed to 


| that dignity, which they commonly enjoy 
in nations the fartheſt advanced in the arts 
of culture and reſinement: But in this ex- 
pectation we ſhall be much miſtaken, ſor 
though the Greeks were a people ſeverely 
virtuous in whatever regarded their country, 
they were far from being tender and humane, 
and hardly knew any of thoſe ſoft blandiſh- 
ments which ſmooth the aſperity of rugged 


male 


has been ſo much trumpeted, that we | 
are apt to annex the idea of every virtue to 
their name, to conſider them as highly po- 
liſhed and civilized, and conſequently to 
expect that, amongſt them, the fair ſex were 
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cur. male nature; and which, while they render 


VI. 


A us more agreeable to the women, are Ty 


to be acquired i in Rear company.” 


| 


Ir is obſerved ts an able panegyrit f for 


5 the fair, that the greateſt reſpect has always 


been paid them by the wiſeſt and beſt of na- 
tions. If this be a fact, it naturally follows, 


5 that the Greeks forfeited one great claim to 
that wiſdom which has always been attri. 


buted to them: for we have good reaſon to 
believe that they regarded their women on 
as inſtruments of raiſing up members to the 


tate; conſidering them in the ſame cool, 


| diſpaſſionate, and we may add, unſocial light, 
as they conſidered their fields which pro- 

duced the corn whereby the members of 

' that ſlate were fed. But leſt 'we ſhould be 


= ſuſpected of partiality, let us attend to ſome 


Confined | 
to their 1 
_ apart- 


ments. 


| of the proofs, of what we have advanced. 


7 'S 1. Fi Ps 


0 admire a fine woman, it 18 only ne- 
ceſſary to ſee her; but in order to eſteem, 


to regard the ſex, we muſt do more than 


ſee, we muſt, by ſocial intercourſe and a 


mutual reciprocation of good offices, be- 
come acquainted with their worth and excel- 
lence. This, to the Greeks, WAS A pleaſure | 


totally 
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3 unknown. Cuſtom had introduced en 1 


and eſtabliſhed, the mode of obliging women * 


to live retired in their own apartments; ſo 
that, if they had any amiable qualities, they 
were buried in perpetual obſcurity. Even 
| huſbands were, in Sparta, limited as to the 
times and duration of the viſits. made = 
their wives, and it was the cuſtom at meals 
ie "Ob ſexes ye to eat e, 


Tus eee e for the women, 
in order to keep them more private, were 
always in the back, and generally in the 
upper part of the houſe. The famous Helen 
is ſaid to have had her chamber in the lof- 
tieſt part of it, and ſo wretched were their 
dwellings, that even Penelope queen of Uly 14 


les, ſeems to have deſcended from hers by 


a ladder; within thele, however, women, 
eſpecially ſuch as had no huſbands, whether 


maids or widows, were clolely confined ; 


the former in fo ſtrict a manner that they 
could not paſs without leave from one par rt 
of the houſe to another, leſt they ſhould be 
ſeen; which, as we learn from the ſtory N 
of Antigone, would have been a reflection 
on their own. honour, as well as on the care 


and. antggriry. of their guardians, Ney, 


marrie 
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married women wete almoſt as rigly con- 


fined as virgins; Hermione was leverely 


reproved by her old duenna, for appearing 


out of doors; a freedom, which, ſhe tells 


her, was not uſually taken by women in her 


ſituation, and which would endanger her re- 


putation, ſhould ſhe happen to be ſeen. 
Menander aſſerts, that the door was the ut- 


| moſt limit allowed to the freedom of a mar- 


ried woman, at leaſt, till ſhe had brought 


| forth a child, when her keepers ſometimes 
relaxed a little of their ſeverity; but this 


relaxation was entirely an indulgence of 


their huſbands, who, perhaps, thought them 


nov either more prudent, or leſs the objects 


of temptation; and might flill, if they pleal- 


ed, retain them in the fame rigorous con- 


| finement, as we learn from Ariſtophanes; 


who introduces an Athenian lady, loudly 
complaining, that women were confined to 
their chambers, under lock and key, and 
guarded by maſtiffs, goblins, or any thing 


that could Oe. WAY more, 


| Cauſe of of | 


their con- 
uc ment. 


1 


Tu OUGH the ca e hed 
by themſelves, yet they were not, like thoſe 


of Aſia, confined to ſeraglios, and obliged 


to e ment a great eee, ſcanty 
We | | favours 


as mean and contemptible beings 
neath / the notice of heroes and of orators, 
wich their con- 
ompted by animal appetite, = 
or 3 of propagating future orators 
eroes. Thus deſerted by a ſex, which 
ought to be the ſource of knowledge, the 
underſtandings of the women were but ſhal- 
low;! and their company unintereſting; cir- 
_cumſtanceswhich-invariably happen in every 
country where the two ſexes oth little com · 
munication wich each et cl het ug 


patiy/\unleſs 3 


tfaVours WY one man. 66 
finemnerm appear im ſome caſes to have been, 
fo muchithe effect of jealouſy; as ſof indiffer- 


enee . Themen did not think them proper 


companions; and that ignorance, which, ig 
the reſult of a recluſe liſe, gave them too 


CHAP 
Vt. 


good reaſon to thin ſo. Nothing iwGreece | 
was held-in-eftimation}:but . and elo · 


quence. Nature had diſqualified the fair 


ſex for both. They were therefore conſidered 


who ſeldom favoured ther 


and heroes 
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Bur confinenient was not the greatelt evil 


Which the Gretian women ſuffered; by other 
cuſtoms and laws they were fill mote op- 
pruſſed. It way not in their power to do 


any judicial a& without che conſent of a 


n Cc tutor, 


ach be- 


Other e- 
ſtrictions 


and hard- 


ſhips they 
ſuffcted- 
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tutor, or guardian; and ſo little power over 
themſelves, did the legiſlature devolve upon 
women, though ripened by age and experi- 
ence, that when the father died, the ſon 


became the guardian of his own mother. 
When a woman was cited into court, ſhe 
was incapable of anſwering without her 
guardian; and therefore the words of the 
pProclamation were, We cite A. B. and 120 
: guardian. No woman could diſpoſe of her- 
ſelf in marriage without the conſent of her 
father, or guardian; and what was worſe, 
could not refuſe ſuch a huſband as they 
choſe for her. In making a will, it was not 
only neceſſary that the guardian ſhould give 
his conſent, but that he ſhould be a party. 
Theſe fats ſhew, that the Greek women 


_ were under the moſt complete tutelage, 


; whereby they were deprived of almoſt all 
political exiſtence; and teach us to conſider 
a a guardian and his pupil as the ſubſtance 

and the ſhadow, the latter of which could 


not exiſt without the former. But this is 


not all; we have already mentioned ſome 
of the flaviſh employments to which they 
were put, and ſhall now add, that, in the 
| heroic ages, they did all the ſervile and do- 
meſtic offices, even ſuch as were inconſiſtent 
with 
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with the delicacy and modeſty of the ſex, nr. 


They conducted the men to bed, dreſſed A 


and undreſſed them, attended them while 
in the baths, dried and perfumed them wen 


they came out of them. Nor were theſe, 


and ſuch other offices, only allotted to ſerv- 
ants or ſlaves, no rank was exempted from 
them. The princeſs Nauſſica, daughter of 
Alcinous, carried her own linen to the river 
in a chariot, and having waſhed and laid it 
on the bank, ſat down by it, and dined on 
the proviſion ſhe had brought along with her. 
When ſuch was the employment of their 
ovn women of rank, we cannot expect that 
captives ſhould ſhare a happier fate; ac- 
cordingly, we find Hector lamenting, that, 
ſhould Troy be taken, his wife would be 
condemned to the moſt ſlaviſh drudgery; and 
Hecuba bewailing her fate, in being chained 
like a dog at the gate of Agamemnon. | 


75 1 can only ariſe from love, as 
the Lacedemonian huſbands had no jealouſy, > 
it will follow, that they had no love, for, 
de e reluctancy, they borrowed and 
oy their wives.among each other; a kind 


bk e ipconfiſtent with that ſym- 
715 7 iy - pathetic 
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GN" baden union of fouls, which always ea 
[SE or ought to' take place, between biſband 
and wife: But this was not the only ſingu- 
 larity of theſe people; for, by the laws 
of Solon, a luſty well-made young fellow 
might, when he pleaſed, demand permiſſion 
to cohabit with the wife of any of his fellow. 
Citizens, who was leſs handſome and robuſt 
\ than himſelf, under pretence of railing up 
children to the ſtate, who ſhould, like the 
father, be ſtrong and vigorous; and ſuch an 
Y unreaſonable demand, the huſband was not 
at liberty to reject. What ſtill further ſhews | 
| boy little delicacy exiſted in their connec- 
tions with their wives, is, their conduct in a 
war with the Myſſinians; when, having 
bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath, not to 
return to their own city till they had revenged 
the injury they had received, and the war 
having been unexpectedly protracted for the | 
ſpace of ten years, they began to be afraid 
that a longer abſence would tend greatly to 
depopulate their ſtate; to prevent which, 
they ſent back a certain number of thoſe | 
Who had joined the army, after the above- Y 
mentioned oath had been taken, with full 
power to cohabit with all the wives, whoſe 


huſbands 
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the Grecian women: the ſtate, as a body 
politic, regarded them only as inſtruments 
of general propagation; and their huſbands 
indelicately. acquieſced in the idea, which 
they never could have done, had they been 
actuated by any thing but animal appetite, 


and had not that appetite been a more \ 


on the ſex than the individual. 


eee way we turn . in 5 
the Grecian hiſtory, we meet with the moſt _ 
convincing proofs of the low condition of 
their women. Homer conſiders Helen, the 
wife of Menelaus, of little other value than 
as a part of the goods which were ſtolen 
along with her; and the reſtitution of theſe, 


and of her, are commonly mentioned in the 


ſame ſentence, in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew, 
that ſuch reſtitution would be conſidered as 
Indelicaeies of a fimilar kind were practiſed by other veople as 


well as the Greeks. The Naſamones, it is ſaid, obliged a bride on the 
firſt night of her marriage, to proſtitute herſelf to all the men who were 


at the wedding, and in return, they each preſented her with ſomething | 
towards her fortune. A cuſtom not much different, is alſo {aid to have 
formerly been obſerved by the Scots, but by the diſagreement of hiſto- 

rians, its exiſtence has been rendered uncertain. In ancient Lybia, it 
3s alſo ſaid, that the king might claim the firſt night of every bride. * 


a lull 


A bes were abſem®,) Nothing can mere CHAP. 
plainly diſcover the deſpicable: condition oſ ww 
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a a full reparation of the i injury ſuſtained; ſo 
that Menelaus did not place the crime of 
Paris in having debauched his wife, but in 


having ſtolen from him to the amount of ſo 


much value. The ſame author, in cele- 


brating Penelope, the wife of Ulyſſes, for 


refuſing in his abſence ſo many ſuitors, does 


not appear to place the merit of her conduct 
in a ſuperior regard to chaſtity, or in love 


to her huſband; but in preſerving to his fa. 


mily the dowry ſhe had brought along with 


her, which on a ſecond marriage, mult have 
9 been reſtored to her father Icarius. And 


though Telemachus is always repreſented 25 
a moſt dutiful ſon, we find him reproving 
his mother in a manner, which ſhews that 
the ſex in general were not treated with 


ſoftneſs and delicacy, however dignified, or 
with whatever authority inveſted, wo 


Your widowed hours, apart, with female toil, 


And various labours of the loom ; beguile. | 
There TR from palace cares/ remote and 
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From dag Sebi of RACE their pub: 
1 yes, women were Pöbel by the 


ſevereſt 


ſevereſt W to the feſtival at 1 RAP. 
they were not to go in chariots: In ſome N 
laws, they were claſſed with ſlaves... | Wo- 
men and ſlaves were forbid to praftiſe 3 | 
It was a cuſtom in Greece. to expole ſuch 
children as parents thought themſelves un- 
able to maintain, or not likely to derive any 
advantage from. Daughters, according o 
Poſſidippus, being more coſtly in their edu: 
cation, and leſs likely to be beneficial aſter- TY. 
ward, were more frequently, treated 1 in this 
manner than ſons. . 5 WY 


3 3 poor, will oſs «he an 
But if he's rich, will ear ee *. 
daughter.) : „ 


F Ng es 0 NE Ion 6 EY 
only people who had a Naa law W 
this horrid cuſtom, | 


LET us now. turn to is other 1 Privileges 


n of the picture, and take a view of the — 
0 privileges beſtowed by law or cuſtom on the onen 
Greek women. In the earlier ages they 
vere allowed a vote in the public aflemblies, 


1 privilege which was afterwards taken from 
them, They ſucceededequally with brothers 


t 5 


-S' +. — - 
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. F. to the inkeritance of their fathers; and to 
che whole 6f that inheritance if they had 


Ar who divorced his wife, was obliged 
ceeither to return her dowry, or pay her ſo 
much per momh by way of maintenance. He 
ho raviſhed a free woman, was conſtrained 
in ſome ſtates to marry' her, in others to pay 

a hundred, and in others again, a thouſand 

i drachmas. But hat reflects more honour 


no brothers. But to this laſt privilege was 


as annexbd a citcumſtance, which muſt 


have been extremely diſagreeable to every 
woman'sf ſentiment and feeling. An heireſs 
was obliged; by the laws of Greece, to 
marry her neareſt relation, that the eſtate 
might not go out of the family; and this 


relation, in caſe of her refuſal, had a tight 


to fue for the delivery of her perſon, as we 
do for goods and chattels. But, on the 
other ſide, as it ſometimes happened that 
this claimant was old or impotent, it was 
Provided by law, that if he did not, in 
a convenient time, make it appear by the 

pregnancy of his wife, that he had per- 
formed the duty of a huſband, ſhe might 
apply to any one ſhe ues for that 
purpole. 


on. 
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they took of female orphans. He who is 


I the more early veripda of che Ronan 


republic, as in the infancy of almoſt all the 

ancient nations, we find every thing inyolyed = 
5 diſtinguiſhable ſrom each other. Heroes 

and demigods, nymphs and goddeſſes, em- 
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on the Greeks than any ching v we find in CRAP, 
their behaviour towards women; is the care 


the next in blood (ſays their law) to an 
orphan virgin, who hath no fortune, ſnall 
* marry her himſelf, or ſettle a fortune upon 
her, according to his quality; if their be 
many relations, all equally allied, all of 
them, according to their ſeveral qualities, 
_ * ſhall contribute ſomething towards her for- 
tune.“ After all, when we impartially conſi- 
der the good and ill treatment of the Grecian 
women, we find that the balance was much 
againſt them, and may therefore conclude, 
that though the Greeks were eminent in arts, 
though they were illuſtrious in arms; yet in 
_ politeneſs and elegance of manners, the 
| higheſt pitch to which they ever arrived, was 
; only a few degrees above lavage .. re 


of the 
Roman 
women. 


in every grove. While clouded with ſuch 
5 Dd romantie 


Vol. I. 
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CHAP. romantic ignorance, - the Romans were a 
people but little acquainted with decency, 
and entire ſtrangers to that delicacy which 
takes place between the two ſexes, among 
nations tolerably advanced in civilization 
and ſociety. At their firſt appearance, as 
aan independant ſtate, they were an handſul 
of robbers, or banditti; and one of the firſt 
of their memorable actions, was the capture | 
of ſome young women, to enable them to 
naiiſe up members to the ſtate they had 
eredted: to theſe women, however, they be- 
haved in a manner that we have ſeldom an 
opportunity of obſerving among a people 
ſo little cultivated. They treated them with 
ſo much kindneſs, and had the addreſs fo to 

pleaſe them, that they abſolutely refuſed t. to 

be reſcued from their raviſhers. But as 

many of our female readers may not be 


acquainted with this hiſtory, we ſhall give 
1 ſhort — of! 9 . 


( eG een nn EEE: 


| wo W7 | Www: Rag: the ane of A 
| Virins, had formed his infant republic, finding that 


he had no women, and that none of the 
neighbouring nations would give their 
daughters in marriage to men whom they 


conſidered as a ſet of lawleſs banditti; he 
_ 
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was cothilgnt by iratagem to procure for © * 
them what he could not obtain by intreaty. * FM 


Accordingly, he proclaimed a ſolemn feaſt, 


and an exhibition of games in honour of 
Equeſtrian Neptune; and having by that 
means gathered a great number of people 
together, on a ſignal given, the Romans, 
with drawn ſwords in their hands, ruſhed 
among the ſtrangers, and forcibly carried 
away a great number of their daughters. 
The next day Romulus himſelf diſtributed 
them as wives to thoſe of his citizens, who 


had thus by violence taken them away“. 


From ſo rude a beginning, and among a 
people ſo ſevere and inflexible as the Ro- 
mans, it is not unnatural that the reader 
ſhould expect to find their women treated in- 

the ſame indignant, if not in a worſe manner, 

than they were among the nations we have 

already mentioned. In this, however, he will 

be miſtaken; it was the Romans who firſt 

gave to the ſex public liberty, who firſt pro- 


perly cultivated their minds, and thought 


it as neceſſary to do ſo, as to adorn their 
| bodies. "Rong them were hey” lernt fitted 


0 This: is what we 8 ſind | mentioned in hiſtory, by the name > 
of the Rape of the Sabine Mn | 
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be ae for ſociety, and for becoming rational com. 
panions; and among them, was it firſt de- 
monſtrated to the world, that they were 
capable of great actions, and deſerved a 
better fate than to be ſhut up in ſeraglios, 
and kept only as the pageants of grandeur, 
or inſtruments of ſatisfying illicit love; 
truths which the ſequel of the hiſtory of the 
Sabine women will amply n 80 „„ 
Taz violent capture of theſe young wo- 
men by the Romans, was highly reſented 
buy all the neighbouring nations, and eſpeci - 
. ally by the Sabines, to whom the greateſt 
part of them belonged. They ſent to de- 
mand reſtitution of their daughters, promiſ- 
ing, at the ſame time, an alliance, and 
lüberty of intermarrying with the Romans, 
ſhould the demand be complied with. But 
Romulus not thinking it expedient to part 
with the only poſſible means he had of raiſ- 
ing future citizens; inſtead of granting what 
| they aſked, demanded of the Sabines that 
they ſhould confirm the marriages of their 
daughters with the Romans. Theſe confer- 
ences, at laſt, produced a treaty of peace; 
the treaty, like many others of the ſame 


nature, ended in a more inveterate war. 
The 
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The Roman gained ſome advantages. The cur. 
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Sabines retired; and having breathed www 


people, unleſs their daughters were reſtored. 


a while, ſent a forond embaſſy to demand 
their daughters, were again refuſed, and 
again commenced hoſtilities. - Being this 
time more ſucceſsful, they beſieged Moy: | 
Jus in his citadel of Rome, and threatened 
immediate deſtruction to him and all his 


In this alarming ſituation, Herſilia, wife of _ 
Romulus, demanded an audience of the 


ſenate, and laid before it a deſign the wo- 
men had formed among themſelves, without 
the knowledge of their huſbands, which 
was, to act the part of mediators between 
the contending parties, Their mediation _ 


| | being accepted, a a decree was immediately 


| Paſſed, permitting them to go on the pro- 
poſed negociation; and only requiring, that 


each of them ſhould leave one of her child- 


ren as a ſecurity that ſhe would return; the 
reſt, they were allowed to carry with them, : 


as objects which might more effectually move 
compaſſion, Thus authorized, they laid 


aſide their ornaments, put on mourning, | 


and carrying their children in their arms, 


advanced to the camp of the Sabines, and 
rex themſelves at the feet of their fathers. 
and 


CHAP, 


TH E HI 8 TOR * 


and relations. The Sabine king, having 


aſſembled his chief officers, ordered the ſup- 
plicants to declare for what purpoſe they 


were come ; which Herſilia did in ſo pathetic 

a manner, that ſhe brought on a conference | 
between the chiefs of the two nations, and 

the conference ſoon ended in an 1 amicable | 


alliance, 


| Pririleges = 


01 the 
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marks of diſtinction were granted them by 
the ſenate of Rome. All immodeſt and 
licentious diſcourſes were forbid in their 
preſence. No indecent objects were to be 
brought before them. Every one was or- 
dered to give way to them in the ſtreet. In 
capital caſes, they were exempted ſrom the 
juriſdiction of the ordinary judges. And 
laſtly, their children were allowed to wear 

a golden ball hanging at their breaſt, and 

to be clothed with a particular robe, called 
Pretexta. But all theſe honours and privi- 
leges not being thought ſufficient, a feſtival | 
was, ſome time after, inſtituted, and called 
Hatronalia, in honour of the Sabine matrons. 


At this feſtival, the Roman matrons ſerved 
their ſlaves at table, and received preſents 


from 


As a reward for this important fri 
of the Sabine women, ſeveral privileges and 


. * . : 
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from their huſbands ; ſacrifices were then 
alſo offered to Juno Lucina, to induce her 


to 1 chem in ee 


En ROM a ſervice ſo al ekerrd by: 


women on an infant republic, and from the 


peculiar notice taken of that ſervice, it is 


natural to conclude. that the Romans were 


c Nas. 
Py 


. Laws and. 
cuſtoms 
reſtrain- 
ing their 
liberty. 


then a cultivated people, and that their vo- 1 
men were treated with all that ſoftneſs and 


indulgence due to the tenderneſs of their 


ſex. Such a concluſion, however, would 


be erroneous, for they were at this period 


ſtrangers to every ſoftneſs and refinement of 
manners, and the honours beſtowed on the 


Sabine women were only ſudden and indi- 


zelted effuſions of gratitude, which did not 
operate uniformly on the whole of their 


conduct towards a ſex, that nature and 


obligation ought to have rendered dear to 


them. 


Taz Roman women, as well as the 


condition, ever truſted with the management 


of their own fortunes. They were in caſe 
of wills, and perhaps in other cafes, not 


Greeks, were under perpetual guardian- Z 
ſhip, and were not at any age, nor in any 


admit- 
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cual P, admitted as evidence. Every father had 4 the 
power of life and death over his daughters; Bu 
burt this power was not reſtricted to daught. I of 
ers only, it extended to ſons alſo. Sumptuary to 


laws, generally more grievous to women 
than to men, as they reſtrain their moſt 
darling paſſions, were long in ſorce at 
Rome. The Oppian law prohibited them 
from having more than half an ounce of 
gold employed in ornamenting their per. 
ſons, from wearing cloaths of divers colours, 
and ſrom riding in chariots, either in the | 
city or a thouſand paces round it. They 
| were {trietly forbid to uſe wine, or even to 
have in their poſſeſſion the key of any place 
Vbere it was kept, for either of which ſaults 
they were liable to be divorced by their 
Huſbands ; - and ſo careful were the Romans 
in reſtraining their women from wine, that 
— they are ſuppoſed to have firſt introduced 
the cuſtom of ſaluting their female relations 
and acquaintances, on entering into the houſe 
of a friend or neighbour, that they might 
- diſcover by their breath whether they had 5 
taſted any of that liquor. This ſtrictneſs, 
however began in time to be relaxed, till at 
laſt, luxury and debauchery becoming too 
firong for every law, the women indulged 
them- 
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themſelves in equal liberties with the men. hes” a 


But ſuch was not the caſe in the earlier ages Wo 
of Rome, Romulus even permitted huſbands 
to kill their wives if they found them drink- 
ing wine; and if we may believe Valerius 
Maximus, Egnatius Metellus, having de- 
tected his wife drinking wine out of a caſk, 
actually made uſe of this permiſſion, and 
was by Romulus acquitted. Fabius Pictor 
relates, that the parents of a Roman lady, 
having detected her picking the lock of a 
cheſt which contained ſome wine: ſhut her 9 9 
| uy and ſtarved her to death. or 


affect the ſex, as to be coldly and indeli- 


cately treated by their huſbands and lovers. 
Vol. I. „%%%ͤ .. 


| 0 on vere liable to be averted a 
their huſbands almoſt at pleaſure, provided 
| the portion was returned which they had 

5 brought along with them. They vere alſo 
liable to be divorced for barrenneſs, which, 

il it could be conſtrued into a fault, was at 

| leaſt the fault of nature, and might ſome- 

times he that of the huſband. Theſe were 
ſome, but not all of the diſadvantages attend- 

ing the Roman women; a few ſumptuary 

laws, a ſubordination to the men, and a to- 

tal want of authority, do not ſo remarkably 
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Such a treatment is ; touching them in the 


vw tendereſt part; but ſuch, however, we have 


realon to believe, they often met with from 


the Romans, who had not yet learned, as 


i modern times, to blend the rigidity of the 
patriot, and roughneſs of the warrior, with 


that ſoft and indulging behaviour, ſo con- : 
ſpicuous in our modern patriots and heroes. Bo 


But huſbands not only themſelves behaved . 


roughly to their wives, they even ſometimes 
permitted their ſervants and ſlaves to do the 
ſame; the principal Eunuch of Juſtinian the 

Second, threatened to chaſtiſe the Empreſs, 


his maſter's wife, in the manner that children 


Honours 


_ conferred 
on the 
Roman 
women, 


are chaſtiſed at ſchool, if ſhe did not N 5 


his orders. 


; We 1 already mentioned ſome of the 


honours and privileges of the Roman wo- 
men; and the following, which we ſhall 
add, will ſhew, that upon the whole, their 
condition was much preferable to that of 
the women of any other people we have | 
| hitherto mentioned, 


In endeavouring to point out ſome of 
the particular honours conferred on the Ro- 
man ladies, in periods polterior to theſe we 

have 
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have already run over, we e ſhall not intro- © HA P. 
duce the ſtory of Lucretia, whoſe tragical * 
exit was productive of ſo much blood and 
deveſtation; nor of Virginea, whoſe end, 
if poſſible, {till more tragical, almoſt over- 
turned the empire of Rome. Theſe effects 
were, perhaps, more the reſult of an honeſt 
indignaton againſt raviſners and murderers, 
than proofs of a general regard for the ſex. 
Beauty in every country has had a power 
of commanding love, and private friendſhips 
between individuals of the different ſexes, 
have every where been productive of regard; 
but when public honours and privileges 
were granted to the ſex by a legiſlative 
body, which like the ſenate of Rome, was 
too old to be influenced by beauty, or ſwayed 
by paſſion, they were the ſtrongeſt proots 
which can poſſibly be adduced of female 
merit. i 


Tur public honours oak on the Sa- 
dine women we have already mentioned; 
the Romans, however, did not confine ho- 
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norary rewards to them only, but indiſcri- 


minately beſtowed them on the ſex when 
ever merited. They hung up the diſtaff of 


Tanaquil, the conſort of Tarquin, in the 
F E 2 temple 
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. temple of Hercules; not only as a public 


WW ) acknowledgment of the proper ule ſhe had 


made of it, but alſo as a motive to encou- 
rage others to follow ſo laudable an example. 


When Coriolanus, in revenge for ſome af. 


front offered him at Rome, was ready at the 
head of a victorious army of the Volſci, to 
lay that city in aſhes; when the tears and 
prayers of his friends, of the nobility, and 
even of the venerable ſenate, were inſuff- 
cient to divert the ſtorm; Veturia, his mo- 
ther, aſſiſted by the Roman matrons, having 
prevailed on him to lay aſide his reſentment; 
the ſenate deſired that thoſe engaged in this 
affair ſhould aſk any favour they thought 
proper; when, unambitious of rewards, they : 
only begged that they might be allowed to 
build, at their own expence, a temple to the 
fortune of women. The ſenate, ſurpriſed 
at ſo much diſintereſtedneſs, ordered the 
temple to be immediately built on the ſpot 
| where Coriolanus had been prevailed upon 
do ſacrifice his reſentment to the love of his 
country; which being compleated, Veturia 
was conſecrated prieſteſs. A Dictator of 
Rome having vowed to dedicate a golden Lo 


vaſe of a certain weight to Apollo, and the 


ſenate not being able to procure a ſufficient 
quantity 
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quantity of gold to make it, the babes vo- CH Ar. 


VI. 


luntarily parted with many of their trinkets A 


for that purpoſe. The ſenate, ſtruck with 
the unſolicited generoſity, decreed that fu- 
neral orations ſhould from that time be 
made for the women as well as for the men, 


and that they ſhould be allowed to ride 1 in 


| chariots at the public 8 


Tux ſacred fanfion of miniflering at the 


altars of the gods has, in moſt countries, 
been wholly reſerved for the men; but this 
vas not the caſe at Rome, they had prieſteſ- 
ſes as well as prieſts, who officiated in ſeveral 
ol their temples. Beſides theſe, they had a 
peculiar order of prieſteſſes, called Veſtals, 
who reſided in the temple of Veſta, whoſe 
office was to preſerve the ſacred fire of the 
goddeſs in perpetual vigour, and guard the 
palladium“ . The prerogatives of this or- 
der demonſtrate not only the confidence 
which the Romans had in their women, but 9 85 
alſo the regard they paid to their religion. 
The Roman cenſor had a power of inſpect- 
ing the manners, and puniſhing the faults 


The ſtatue of Palla 8. which the Romans believed would ſecure 
their eity from being taken fo long as it remained there. 


of 
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of all ranks and degrees of people; the two 
conſuls, the prefect of the city, the king 


of the ſacrifices, and the eldeſt of the vel- 
tal virgins only excepted. When the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates, even though conſuls, met 
a veſtal, they gave way to her. Any inſult 
offered to a veſtal was puniſhed with death, 
If any of the order happened to meet a 
criminal carrying to execution, he was im. 
mediately releaſed, provided the veſtal af. 
firmed the meeting was accidental, They | 
were the only women whole evidence was 
| received i in courts of juſtice. They were 
the umpires of the differences which hap- 
pened between perſons of the firſt rank. 
They were allowed the liberty of being in⸗ 
terred in the city, a liberty ſeldom granted 


even to the greateſt heroes; and in ther 


hands, as in an inviolable aſylum, vere de- 
poſited the wills and teſtaments of ſuch as 
| were afraid that frauds and forgeries might 7 
be committed by their relations. When the 
deification of emperors and of heroes became 
faſhionable at Rome, the women ſoon alſo 
inſinuated themſelves j into this ſpecies of ho- 
nour; their ſtatues were ſet up in the tem- 
ples, and public ſacrifices were offered to, 
and incenſe burnt before them, The higheſt | 
honour 
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who had been {lain in the defence of his Www 


country, was to be buried in the field of 
Mars; an honour which, in length of time, 


came allo to be ſhared by illuſtrious women. 
Among the Romans, women generally a - 


and drank with the men, and in later times 


were even admitted to their convival meet- 


ings ; liberties, which ! in ſo full an extent, 
we have not hitherto found them enjoying; 


they alſo ſhared the honours and even titles 7 


of their huſbands, and in the reign of Helio- 
gabalus, honours of a nature not uſually. 
beſtowed on the ſex, were inſtituted for 
them; this excentric monarch, gave his mo- 


ther a ſeat and vote in the ſenate, and ſome- _ 


time aſter inſtituted a female ſenate, and 


placed her at the head of it. The buſineſs 


of this auguſt aſſembly was to regulate the 
important affairs of dreſs and faſhion, to 
determine who were qualified to keep a 
chariot or ſumpter horle, who ſhould only 
be allowed to ride on an aſs, who ſhould be 


drawn in a car by mules, and who by oxen. 


What ladies ſhould be allowed the flatter- 
ing indulgence of being carried in a chair, 
and what ſort of chairs they ſhould uſe, 
whether of leather, bone, ivory, or ſilver. 


And 
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CHAP. And laſtly, who ſhould enjoy the envied diſ- 


S tinction of wearing gold and jewels on their 
ſhoes. We have no doubt that this ſenate 
had full employment in regulating theſe 


matters while it exiſted, but it expired with 
its deſpicable founder, nor was ever again 


eltabliſned wy _ nn * 


nn. Bor ani; al theſe hondots; and all 


_cracl to 


| thewomen, theſe public teſtimonies of approbation, we 


3 have reaſon to believe that the Romans 
quere 


nations. facrificed more to merit than to love; 


and that while their women ſhared with 
them almoſt every honour and every privi- 
lege, they were in general treated rather 
with the cool eſteem of friendſhip, than with 


the warm indulgence of tenderneſs and af- 


EN fection. If the whole tenor of their conduct 
gives us reaſon to think that ſuch was their 
behaviour to their own women, we have but 


too many undoubted proofs of their behav- 


ing ſtill worſe to the unhappy captives of 


the ſex, who fell into their hands in war; 
their political virtue was ſo rigid and ſevere, 


that it never ſuffered humanity in the leaſt 
to interfere where the intereſt of their coun- 


try was concerned. Hence, in order to 
aggrandize tie Roman name, and {trike 
terror 


terror into conquered nations, they often © 
| dragged beauty and grandeur at the wheels 
of their triumphal chariots, and expoled 


queens and princeſſes, without regard of 


rank or of ſex, to degradations, and to tor- 


tures that even a ſavage would bluſh for. 


Not contented with raviſhing, they alſo 

ſcourged the daughters of the Britiſh queen 
| Boadicea. After they had overcome the 
2 army of the Ambrones, their women being 
in a fortified camp, for ſometime defended 
themſelves; but finding they were not able 
to hold out, defired to capitulate, and re- 
quired no other condition than that their 
_ chaſtity ſhould not be violated. Even this 
| fingle condition was not granted by the 
cruel and libidinous Romans. But we will 
not proceed to blacken the hiſtoric page with 
a liſt of ſuch enormous crimes. 
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T HE Celine Gauls, | Germans, and other 


northern nations, upon whom Tacitus 


die his contemporary writers lo liberally ; 


| beſtow the epithet of Barbarians, were, in 
ſeveral reſpects, leſs ſo than the Romans, 
who thought themſelves and the Greeks, 
the only poliſhed people upon the globe; 
the greater part of theſe nations treated their 


women, if not with politeneſs, at leaſt with 


a regard ſuperior to that of thoſe very 
Romans who e. chem ſo horrid an ap- 
pellation. | 


_ Ix Germany, when the regal dignity de- 
ſcended to women, they allowed them to 
enjoy it, and they often governed with a 
ſteadineſs and ſagacity which did honour io 


the ſex, and excited the admiration of the 


neighbouring nations; the greateſt heroes 


neither diſdained to fight under their ban- 
ners, nor to be regulated by their councils, 


as they imagined they were endowed with a 


kind 


FF 


R 


kind of oracular wiſdom, and a prudence 
more than human. The ancient Germans, 
in their treaties with one another, gave ſe- 
male hoſtages; and by theſe they reckoned 
themſelves more firmly engaged than by an 
equal, or even a ſuperior number of the 
other ſex. In their warlike excurſions, they 
carried their women along with them, ſome- 
times even to the field of battle, where their 
_ eries and ſhouts ſerved to intimidate their 
enemies, to animate their friends with mar- 
tial ardour, and ſometimes to inflame and 
ſupport them, when ready to yield to ſupe- 
rior numbers, or more ſteady diſcipline. 
The approbation of the fair they eſteemed 
as the moſt honourable reward of their 
| bravery, and for them, as being what they 
valued moſt, they fought with the moſt de- 

_ termined reſolution. When they had turned 
their backs on the enemy, their wives often 
painted ſo pathetically the horrors of cap- 
tivity, that they prevailed upon them to 
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return to the charge, rather than ſubmit 


out into the field, extended front to front, 


| and juſt ready to commence a dreadful 
Ff 2 carnage, 


_ themſelves to ſuch indignity. A civil War 
having once ariſen among the Gauls, to 
decide the quarrel, two armies were drawn 
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carnage ths women with diſhevelled hair 


rxruſhed between them, put a ſtop to the work 


of deſtruction, and had the addreſs to re- 


concile them to each other. From that 
time forward, the Gauls admitted the women 


to their councils, when peace or war was to 
be debated; and from that time alſo, ſuch 


differences as aroſe between them and their 


allies, were terminated by female negocia- 


tion; as a confirmation of this, we find it 


| ſtipulated in their treaty with Hannibal, that 


ſhould the Gauls have any complaint againſt | 


the Carthaginians, the matter ſhould be ſet. 


tled by the Carthaginian general; but ſhould 
the Carthaginians have any complaint againſt 


the Gauls, it ſhould be referred to the Gaul- 
ih women. The Goths obliged him who 
debauched a virgin to marry her, if ſhe was 


equal to him in rank; if not, he was con- 


ftrained to give her a fortune equal to his 


oon condition; if he had no fortune to give, 
haue was condemned to death; becauſe a o- 
man thus diſhonoured, had no chance 0! 
obtaining a huſband without a fortune; and 


bccauſe it was by marriage only that a Rai | 


55 could be ee, e 


To 
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of the veneration, which the ancient inhabi- rw 


tants of the North paid to their women, we 
ſhall add, that they conſidered them as hav. 
ing ſomething ſacred in their character, as 
endowed with a foreſight of future events, 
as Interpreters of the Divine will in this 
world, and as a part of the reward of the 
| bleſſed in the next, © A crowd of beautiful 
« virgins,” ſays the Edda*, © wait on the 
* heroes in the hall of Odin, and fill cheir 
© cups as faſt as they empty them.” It is 


worth remarking in this place, that almoſt _ 


ſatisfied with having their cups quickly re- 


pleniſnhed by them: a circumſtance, which 
plainly ſhews, that the predominate paſſion 
of the Eaſt was love; that of the North, 
. i 


Tur ancient Iren appear not to have 
been behind 89 0 wel the other anden | 


* The Edda is che facred book of the ancient Scandinivians and 


other nden nations. 


nations, 


every religious ſyſtem of the Eaſt, taught, 
chat a great part of the joys of Paradiſe 
conſiſted in the ſenſual enjoyment of beau- 
tiful women; whereas the Northerns were 
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nations, in the veneration and regard paid 
to their women; they had tamely ſubmitted 
to every reiterated evil, and to every ſpecies 


; of oppreſſion which the cruel and avaricious 
Romans had laid upon them; but when 


theſe lawleſs deſtroyers ſcourged their queen, 
and raviſhed her daughters, their reſentment 


was kindled, they aroſe to revenge the cauſe 


of the ſex; and had their diſcipline been 
a equal to their valour, they would at that 


time have put an end to the Roman inſults, 


and extirpated them from the Britiſh iſles, 


This ſuperſtitious veneration for the fair, on 


account of their ſuppoſed intercourſe with 


| inviſible beings, marks an age ſunk in the | 


loweſt ignorance. In times more enlight- 


ened, the ſame cauſes from which the ſex 


derived this conſequence, would have drawn 


upon them pity from one part of mankind, 
and perhaps ridicule and contempt from 


2 another, 


| Thoſe of 5 
the other 5 


northern 


nations. 


THOUGH it appear from what has been 
related, that the ancient inhabitants of the 
North, valued and eſteemed their women; 
yet their conduct towards them was far from 
being uniformly benevolent; while they rever- 
ed them as beings inſpired with a ray of the 
— 
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from whence they originally came, they at the 


ſame time treated them as ſervants, or rather 


as ſlaves. Wives and children were not al- 


| lowed to eat with their huſbands, but waited 
upon them at meals, and afterward ate up 
what they left. Among the ancient Danes, 


and ſeveral of their northern nei ghbours, 
convival feaſting was more frequent than 


perhaps among any other people; almoſt 


every occurrence and buſineſs was produc- 


tive of a feaſt, where eating and drinking 


was carried to the moſt abominable exceſs. 


But to ſuch feaſts the women ſeem only to 


have been admitted as ſervants, where they 
they ſtood behind their huſbands and friends, 
ſupplied them with meat and drink, and 
took care of them at laſt when their drunken- 


neſs had rendered them incapable of doing 


any thing for themſelves. The German 
women, like thoſe of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, were under perpetual guardianſhip; 
but it was generally to the care of ſome per- 
| lon of prudence and experience they were 


committed, and not to their own ſons, as 


in Greece. When any perſon was mur 
dered, the laws of their ſtates took no notice 


of it; the ideas of civil ſociety were not 
$7 aa then 
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then ſo much perfetied, as to conſider 


every individual, in ſome degree, the pro- 


perty of the community. The relations of 


the party murdered, were only ſuppoſed to 


have ſuſtained a loſs, and, therefore, to the 
relations only 1t belonged to revenge the 
death, or to agree with the murderer for a 
ſum of money by way of compenſation. 
Neither of theſe privileges were, however, 
veſted in the women. They were not al. 
| lowed to take vengeance, becauſe, perhaps, 
cruelty and bloodſhed did not ſuit with the 


| ſoftneſs of their nature. They were not 


to take the compenſation, becauſe they 


were conſidered as too weak and feeble to 
extort it. 


5 10 general, the women of the North ſeem 


not to have been indulged with much pro- 


perty. The Viſigoths were bound by a law 


not to give more to a wile than the tenth 
part of their ſubſtance. The German wo- 


men anciently could not ſucceed to the 


inheritance of their fathers or relations, 


though afterwards they were permitted to 
lycceed after the males of the ſame degree 
of kindred, But the moſt ſubordinate of all 
female conditions, ſeems among them to 


have 
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A judicial power over her was lodged in his * 


hands, and if ſhe became an adultreſs, he 
was allowed to aſſemble her relations; in 
their preſence to cut off her hair, ſtrip her 
naked, turn her out of the houſe, and whip 
her from one end of the village to the other. 
A woman thus publicly expoſed, could 
never wipe away the ſtain of ſo foul an in- 
= famy; the moſt circumſpe& behaviour could 
not retrieve her loft character, nor could 
any motive ever prevail on another to 
marry her, though youth, beauty, fortune, 
I : and 88815 . e to allure 


 Awone the Angles, and many other of 
the northern nations, wounds and injuries 
| were fixed by law at a certain price; he 
| who wounded a virgin, ſubjected himſelf 
to a penalty twice as great as if he had 
wounded a man of the ſame rank, If this 
lav originated from a ſenſe of the weakneſs 
and inability of the ſex to defend them- 
ſelves, it demonſtrated a legiſlature not 
inattentive to their intereſt; if from hu- 
manity, or from love, it ſhewed in the men 
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2 degree of civilization, which the hiſtory | 


of theſe ages, in many circumſtances, ſeems 


to contradict. 


Tu ty of all antiquity-is full 
of female as well as of male deities. The 

| Hebrews, and many of their neighbouring 
nations, worſhipped the Queen of Heaven; 


the Phœnicians adored Aſtarte; the Scythi- 


a⁊⸗ans, Apia; and the Scandanivians, Frigga, 
the conſort of Odin. Wherever female 
deities have obtained a place in the religion 


f a' people, it is a ſign that women are 


of ſome conſequence; "for thoſe modern 
nations where the ſex are held in the moſt 
deſpicable light, have even their deities all 
of the maſculine gender. As there were in 
the North ſemale deities, ſo they had female 
prieſteſſes who miniſtered in their groves, 
and at their altars. The Egyptians, Phæ- 
nicians, Carthaginians, and many other of 
the ancients, offered to their gods human 
victims; ſometimes of the male, and ſome- 
times of the female gender: the Northerns 

followed their example, only with this dif- 
ference, that we have reaſon to believe they 
never ſacrificed any females. Whether 
| females. 
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females were not thought victims of ſuffi- 


cient importance to be offered to their -gods; 


loſs that Population would ſuſtain by their 
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whether they ſpared them from lenity and 
indulgence; or from the conſideration of the 


death, is uncertain; but when we take a 8 
view of the whole of their conduct towards 


the ſex, we are much inclined to attribute 1 


it to indulgence and affection. 5 


As the coi ln 7 cen in che character 
of the ancient Northerns, were a paſſion for 
the depredations of war, and for the carouſ- 
als of the table, we may conclude that love 
| held no violent dominion over them; but 

they compenſated for this deficiency by 
an exuberance of eſteem and regard, and 
formed a ſtriking contraſt to the Afiaties and 

other ſouthern people, who have ever been 

_ diſtinguiſhed by the warmeſt love, entirely 

diveſted of the ſmalleſt degree of friendſkip. 

An Aſiatic, influenced only by his paſſion, 
approaches his miſtreſs as if ſhe were a divin- 

_ ity, treats her as a criminal, and conſidering a 


her as entirely made for his pleaſures; is at 


the ſame time her tyrant and her ſlave: while 
the Northerns, more under the direction f 
reaſon, did not ſeem to haye looked on the 


N88 ſex 
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ſex a as deſtined for their pleaſures, ſo much 


as for their convenience and aſſiſtance: 


they did not view them as the flaves of 


| their power, and the panders of their luſt, 


but as their friends and companions; nor 
did they approach them with the fawn- 


a ing ſubmiſſion of inferiors, and inſolently 


| treat them with the A ee of 


—_ ſuperion. 7 


Treat- 


ment of 
| women in 
the mid- 
dle ages. 


IV traceing che kifdary: of. FIN treatment 
and condition of women in later periods 
than thoſe already reviewed, our chief bu- | 
ſineſs will be among the deſcendants of the 

northern nations; who at length diſatisfied 
with the cold and barren regions they in- 
| habited, where, on a ſcanty and hard earned 
pittance, they dragged out a miſerable ex- 
iſtence; iſſued out in ſwarms towards the 
ſouth, and in proceſs of time extended their 
conqueſts, propogated their race, and dif- 
fuſed their manners and cuſtoms over all 
| Europe. 


As he Northerns carried their wives 


5 2 with them in their warlike excurſions, 


here violence might more eaſily elude the 
vigilance of juſtice; many of the ſtricteſt 


laws 
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laws became neceſſary for their preſervation, 


and ſeveral of this nature were accordingly 
enacted by the Franks. When in the field, 


their operations were from time to time ſet- 
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tled in a council, of which their wives made 
a part; and when in danger of being de- 
feated, they were more afraid of their re- 


proaches than of the ſwords of their enemies. 
| The men, conſtantly employed in war or 
in drinking, had neither time nor inclina- TT 


tion to acquire uſeful knowledge. The 
women, more at leiſure, became more in- 
telligent, and conſequently were by the men 


| conſidered as oracles: they were ſuppoſed _ 
to be able to interpret dreams; they had 
actually learned the virtues of a few ſim- 
| ples, and therefore both virgins and matrons 
were employed in dreſſing the wounds of 


their lovers and huſbands, With all theſe 


extraordinary as well as uſeful. With all 


acquiſitions, which at that time appeared ſo 


that majeſtic beauty, for which they were ſo _ 


famous in the ſongs of their bards; is it any . 


wonder, that the daughters of the North 
were the firſt who inſpired the men with 
ſentimental feeling, and with ideas little 
ſhort of adoration? But ſuch is the nature 


of in, eſpecially when he is but a few 


de grees 
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be adores a woman for her beauty, he ſcru - 
15 ples not to attack and ruin her virtue. Such 
was the complexion of the times we are 
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degrees removed from barbarity, that while 


now conſidering. An univerſal ſpirit of 


piracy and emigration had crept into the 
North: one half « of its inhabitants were con- 


5 ſtantly wandering in queſt of new adven- 


tures, and of new ſettlements. Wanderers, 


who have neither property nor poſſeſſions 
to ſerve as hoſlages lor their good beha- 
viour, are generally licentious in their man- 
ners: hence it became neceſſary ſor thoſe 
who had acquired ſettlements, not only to 


ſecure their property, but alſo their wives 
and children, in caſtles, and in ſtrong ſorti- 


fications, from thele rovers, who were fixed 
to no o habitation, and baund by no lau, 


Ir Was * 1 FRY women Fry became 
ſubject to a ſpecies of confinement in the 
North, not becauſe they were, as is alleged 


in the South, wicked and libidinous, but 


becauſe they were beautiful, weak and de- 
fenceleſs. 


which was the 


found 


But as it was not jealouſy, but a 
deſire of ſecuring their women from the 
inſults of lawleſs banditti, 


cauſe of this confinement; when a woman 
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found a lover, or a huſband, to protect her 
ſrom the rudeneſs and barbarity of the times, 
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ſhe could then venture abroad with impu- 
nity in his company. Hence every woman 


| naturally wiſhed to engage ſuch a champion; 


and every man of ſpirit, fond of the honour 
ariſing from it, as naturally inliſted himſelf 
in ſuch ſervice. In this manner aroſe the 


inſtitution of chivalry; an inſtitution, which, 


though it owed its birth to chance and the 


_ neceſſity of the times, made ſo rapid a pro- 


greſs, that in a little while it was a ſufficient = 
protection ſor a fair lady to have it publicly 


known, that ſuch a gallant warrior was her 


declared champion, and would revenge - 
every wrong done to her, whether in his 


preſence or abſence : this enlarged ftill the 


circle of her liberty, and more reſtrained 7 


the hand of inſult and violence. 


| Bes1Dzs the title a young warrior had 


to the approbation and favour of her whom 
he thus defended, there was another, and, 
il poſſible, a ſtill more prevailing motive, 
the love of glory; which, in theſe ages, was 


the moſt anxiouſly coveted, and moſt inti- 


and 


Cauſes 
which 
prompted 
the men 


ſo ſtrong. 


ly to pro- 
tect the 
women. 


mately connected with ſuch generous and 
: imme actions as deſending the weak 


. and reſcuing the oppreſſed. Both theſe con- 


A | hiderations prompted the youthful warrior 


to take upon him an office, which, while: 
it flattered his love, at the ſame time, by its 
acquiſition of fame, no leſs fed and nour. | 
iſhed his vanity : and as the man acquired 
honour, added to the fame of his valour, by 
undertaking | to defend an innocent and help- 
| leſs woman, fo the woman acquired an ad- 
ditional luſtre, and added to the fame of her 
beauty, by being thus diſtinguiſhed by a 
gallant champion. Thus the honour and 
intereſt of the two ſexes became mutually 
| blended together, and they reflected addi- 
tional luſtre and reputation upon each other; 
a truth to which all the hiſtorical records of 
\ theſe times s bear the moſt ample teſtimony. 


Bur beſides the eG of chivaley; 
which gloried in defending the ladies from 
every inſult, there was, in the middle ages, 
another, which no leſs engaged their atten- 
tion and flattered their vanity, It was that 
of the Troubadours, or Poets, who com- 
poſed ſonnets in praiſe of their beauty, and 
of the Jongleurs who ſung them at the 
courts and caſtles of the great. Almoſt 
every woman diſtinguiſhed by rank or 
5 beauty, 
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beauty, 6 a Troubadour; and he CHAP. 


VII. 


who had not that honour, employed all her * 


intereſt to obtain it. The Troubadour, in 
many inſtances, ſeems to have been a ns, N 
of platonic lover, and declared himſelf ſu- 
perlatively happy in enjoying the liberty of 
praiſing and of loving: but being a com- 

pound of body as well as ſpirit, he was not 

always ſatisfied with pure platonulm, and 
| frequently debauched the virgin or the wife 
whom he attended. He commonly led a 


diſſolute and wandering life, from court to 
court, and from caſtle to caſtle, depending 


for his ſubſiſtence on the ſmiles of the fair, 
and the favour of the great; till at laſt, 

chagrined with the inſtability of both, and 
| diſguſted. with himſelf and the world, he 


retired to a convent, and ended his days in 


lolitude and ME IG por 


5 Ir. is "pot: a little 0 chat in the 


lame periods in which women were gradu- 


ally riſing into conſequence in one part of 
the Globe, they were loſing it altogether in 
another. While the ſpirit of chivalry made 
them objects almoſt! of adoration in the 
North, Mahomet introduced a religion into 
Aſia, which nearly diveſted them of every 
Voll I. H h Privilege, 
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« privilege, and of all political conſequence. 


EY This religion being brought over into Eu- 


rope, and eſtabliſhed in the Weſt by the 
- conquering arms of his ſucceſſors, not only 


ſunk the power of beauty almoſt to nothing, f 
but condemned the whole of the ſex to per- 


petual ſubordination and impriſonment. 


Bron Mahomet aroſe to enſlave the 
conſciences of the men, and annihilate the 
conſequence of the women, they ſeem in 


Arabia to have poſſeſſed privileges, hardly 
inferior to thoſe with which they are ho- 
5 noured in the politeſt countries of Europe. | 
55 The law gave them a right to independent 
Property; by inheritance, by gift, by mar- 


riage ſettlement: The wife had a regular 


 _ dower, and an annual allowance, which 


with her paraphernalia, ſhe might diſpoſe 
of in her life, or at her death. To the 

fortune he received with his wife Cadhiga, 
| who carried on an extenſive trade to Spain 
and Syria, Mahomet himſelf was indebted 


for the origin of his wealth and of his 
grandeur. While his ſect was increafing, 


the women of rank took an active part 
both in civil and military affairs; ſeveral of 

them ſtrongly are all his innovations. 
| Hends, 
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Henda, accompanied by fifteen other ladies o RAS. 


of diſtinction, led on the reſerve, and con- SV 


tributed to defeat him at the battle of Ohod. 
Alter his death, Ayeſha, one of his widows, | 
by her influence and addreſs, raiſed her 


father Abubeker to be the ſucceſſor of her 


huſband; and about this period, women 
ER frequently mounted the thrones of Perſia 
and of Tartary. But the religion which 
taught that they were only mere things of 
5 pleaſure, and the maxims which dictated that 
they ſhould be guarded for that particular | 
purpoſe, now becoming general, in little 
more than a century, they ſeemto have dwind- 
led from creatures of importance, to beings 
only conſecrated to dalliance and to love. 


Svcn were the conſequences of Mahom- 

etiſm; but we, are not ſurpriſed at any in- 
novation that could happen in the ages in 

_ - which it was introduced. The politics of 
= the Arabians were then regulated by no 
| fixed principles, their religion had diſguſted 
the mind with idle credenda and improba- 
ble fiction; nor was this the caſe in Arabia 
only, human nature ſeemed every where in 
a ſtate of wavering and imbecillity : in Eu- 
rope, it endeavoured to blend the meek and 


Hhes for- 


- forgiving ſpirit of the religion of Jeſus; with | 
the fierce and intollerant ſpirit of war and 


bloodſhed; to mix the ſoft ſentiments of love 


with the revengeful dictates of aſlronted ho- 


nour; and the ſame tender ſentiment which 


bound a lover to his miſtreſs, inſtigated him, 

in the moſt ſavage manner, to cut the throats 

pol all thoſe who openly profeſled either to 
love or hate her. In ſhort, nothing had at 

tis time acquired any conliſtency. Religion 
was a mixture of paganiſm and ſuperſtition, 


and law was a compound of weakneſs and 


injuſtice, While the pilgrim travelled to 
Jeruſalem to obtain forgiveneſs of his fins, 
he was adding daily to the load, by pillag- 
ing and debauchery on the way. Religion 
being reduced to ceremony and penance, 
ceremony was too weak to combat the paſj- 
ions, and penance gave a looſe to them by 
aabſolving the mind from the terrors of pun- 
| iſhment, Law, if ridiculous in its modes | 
of inveſtigation, was ſtill more conſpicuous 
for being feeble in its power of execution. 
In ſuch a eriſis, ſomething diſtin from both 
became neceſſary. The men had already 


begun to glory in being che proteftors of 


ſuch women, as they were attached to by 
love and Es I it was but carrying z 
the 
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the dest one ep: fardlibr;: Side being the © - AY. 
champion of a ſingle woman, to become 3 


the champion of the whole ſex, and there- 


by eſtabliſh. a more ieee ba of | 
romp "hp 7 


is 415 we owe to chance and neceſſity the 


far greater part of our diſcoveries in the 

arts and ſciences, ſo to the vices and imper- 
ſections of ſociety, we are commonly in- 
debted for the riſe and progreſs of political! 
improvements. This was the caſe with chiv- 

alry : it originated from love, honour, and 

| the neceſſity of defending women in the 


times of lawleſs depredation, and had at firſt 


for its object the defence of one woman 
only: afterward, it extended to the protection 


of the whole ſex; and by degrees ſtretching 


itſelf fill wider, its object became diſtreſſed 
innocence, wherever it was found ſuffering 
by the hard hand of injuſtice and oppreſſion. 
Arrived at this perfection, it was conſidered 
as the moſt honourable and exalted of all 
profeſſions; was eagerly courted by every 
rank of mankind; nor was any candidate, 
however elevated in his ſtation, admitted | 
into it, without the fulleſt credentials of va- 


lour, nano and probity, or a long train 


of 
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CHAP. of previous diſcipline; and even the admif- 
ſion itſelf was calculated to inſpire a love 
of glory and benevolence. It was per- 
formed at the altar, by ceremonies no leſs 
awful than pompous, and well calculated 

to inſtil into the mind of the young hero, 

the moſt enthuſiaſtic love of honour, diſin. 


. eee, — truth. 


| Eiets t 1 effects of this niftitadon, i at 


e laſt became ſo ridiculouſly whimſical, as to 


be finally laughed out of the world by the 
_ inimitable Cervantes, were in the beginning 
— highly beneficial to ſociety. Even war was 
diveſted of half its horrors, when 1 it was car- 
ried on by men trained up in the principles 
of honour and humanity. Weakneſs, which 
before had every thing to fear from power, 
and hardly any protection by law, now be- 
gan to enjoy itſelf in ſecurity, when it found 
| honour, inclination, and ſtrength, engagedto 
defend it; and as weakneſs was more peculi- 
arly the lot of women, they were alſo objects 
of the peculiar care and attention of this in- 
ſtitution. Hence they now began to feela 
conſequence to which they had hitherto been 
ſtrangers. They were politely treated by 
all, becauſe it was known that their cauſe 


was 
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inſpired, the exploits atchieved to their 
er. honour, the regard they paid to chaſtity, 


leſs and their care to cultivate their charms, all 
ed I conſpired to promote their importance. 
ro, They were approached with ſubmiſſion by 
in. the brave; they were the judges even of 


bravery itſelf, and entruſted with the diſtri- 
bution of the rewards beſtowed on it at 
public tournaments; where a ſmile of ap- _ 
| probation on the knight to whom they de- 
oY them, was often conſidered by him 
as a greater reward than all the glory he 
4 tad acquired by his invincible arm. The 
men conſidered tournaments as the theatres 
where they were to gain applauſe ; and 
| lovers, as thoſe of acquiring the eſteem of 
the fair. Nothing (ſays a French hiſto- 
* rian) Was longed for by the ladies with 
«ſo much impatience; and this not ſo 
much from the pleaſure of beholding a 
"4 magnificent ſpectacle, as from the glory 
- * of preſiding there: it was by them that 
A the prize of theſe ſhows was always diſ- 
< tributed; they were the ſoul and capital 
L ornament of them: to animate the cour- 
* age of the champions, they uſed to give 
« them 2 token, which was ſometimes a 
[5 V ſcarf, 
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a knot, a detached. piece of their attire, 


and ſometimes a curious piece of work of 


* their own doing; and with theſe, the 
« knight decorated the top of his helmet or 

of his ſpear, his ſhield, his coat ol arms, 
ce 5 ſome other pork of his armour.” 


10 ſuch 2 an clithifiaſtic venetation of the 


; fair ſex did the inſtitution of chivalry carry 


ages in which it flouriſhed, that the 


leaſt contemptuous word uttered concern · 
ing any of them, diſqualified a knight ſor 
dhe duties and privileges of his proſeſſion. 


When a lady wanted to complain againſt 
any of the order, ſhe uſed to touch the 


helmet or ſhield of his arm 8, as a token of 5 


applying to the judges, for a trial of his 
crime. After proper enquiry, if the delin- 
quency was proved, the hapleſs culprit im- 


mediately ſuffered the penalty of excluſion, 
and could never again be reſtored to his 
dignity, but by the interceſſion of the fair, 

and the moſt ſolemn promiſes of better be- 
haviour for the future. To thoſe in the 


order of chivalry, this tad of 'excluſion 


was a ſufficient barrier againſt indecent lib- 


erties and ſcandalous reports. But the lower 
11801 orders 
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orders of 'men were not to be bound by the 

ſilken cords of honour : to keep them, there- 
fore, within the limits preſcribed by decency, 
other motives. were deviſed. The laws of 
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the Thuringians ordained, that he who ſtole 
the clothes of a woman while bathing, or 


at any time threw dirty water upon her, 
| ſhould be ſeverely fined; and that all com- 


poſitions for injuries ſhould be doubled, Ee 


from every rude invader. 


1 and ſciences, « at os 1 of 
the Roman empire, were almoſt totally eradi- 
cated. A people brought up to obtain every 

thing by the ſword, had no idea of gaining 
a ſubſiſtence by the flow and gradual means 

of labour and œconomy. Learning was 


when the injury was done to a woman. The 
laws of the Franks enafted, that he who 
| ſqueezed the hand of a free woman ſhould 
pay fifteen ſols, twice as much if he laid 
hold of her arm, and four times as much 
if he touched her breaſt. Theſe were pow- 
_ erful reſtraints on indecorum; and though 
| they ſtrongly mark the character of the 
times, yet they ſhew the influence of women, 
or rather, perhaps, the attention of the 
men to preſerve delicacy, as well as chaſtity, 


Vor. L | 11 „„ for 
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for ſeveral centuries deſpiſed, as mean and 
contemptible; and a gentleman Who had 


ſtooped to become a ſcholar, was conſidered 


as having degraded himſelf for ever. Among 


people thus circumſtanced, nothing was ſo 


difficult as to make any improvement: ac- 


cordingly we find, that many of the middle 
ages were more ſtationary than, * 
wy e 0 


| cauſes | 
which 


| aks well 


ance to = 
vomen. 


which it was armed, were but ſeeble and 


Miene the nations who: conquered the 
Roman empire, the Chriſtian religion had 


been early introduced; but its peaceful pre. 


cepts, andeven all the coercive powers with 


: unavailing, when oppoſed to cuſtoms ſancti- 
| fied by time, and to minds grown haughty = 


and intolerant by ſucceſs. It was many 
ages before it could tame that wild and ro- 


mantic rage for fighting, with or without 


cauſe, for which the inhabitants of the 
North had been ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed. 


But though flow in taming the rage of fight? 
ing, it produced another good effect more 


rapidly. Differences of opinion aroſe con- 


cerning it; diſputes were carried on to de- 
ceide theſe differences; diſputes neceſſarily 


gave riſe to emulation, and emulation to 


ſome 
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ſome degree of lang. When a facul-- AP. 


Vit 
ties of the human mind have been exerted ww 


on a few ſubjects of enquiry, theſe ſubjects 
begin to multiply; and ſtill as they increaſe, 


the avidity of the mind in purſuing them 


| increaſes alſo: hence, in ſome meaſure, we 
may ſee the reaſon, why, toward the begin- 


ning of the twelfth century, learning began 


to be cultivated with ſo much aſſiduity, 
though it had been totally neglected before. 
Wich the revival of learning, a new and 
more rational importance was added to wo 
men. Their former importance had been 
7 derived from ſuperſtition, and a wild ro- 
mantic ſpirit of honour: their preſent, began 
| toeret itſelf on the, foundation of tender 
neſs and ſenſe. Whatever tends to ag- 
grandize the mind, to add to the ſtock of 
knowledge and ſenſibility, is in favour of 
the fair ſex, and makes ours laviſh - freſh 
endearments and freſh dignities upon them. 
Accordingly, in traceing the hiſtory of the 
middle ages a little downwards, we ſhall 


find that women, by the remains of chivalry, 


and the introduction of real politeneſs, ar- 
rived at a conſequence to which they never 


attained in any other mo 


9% . eee 
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CHAP. Tux profeſſors of the Chriſtian religion, 
never admitted women to the dignity of 
the prieſthood; but in the times we are 
POM of, they made preat ſtrides toward 
it. While Charlemagne ſwayed the ſoeptre 
in 'F rance, confeſſion was conſidered as ſo 
| abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, that, in 
| ſeveral caſes, and particularly at the point 
of death, when no prieſt or man could be 
had, it was by the church allowed to be 
made to a woman, In the ſixteenth century, 
> was no uncommon thing for church-liv- 
ings, the revenues of abbeys, and even of 
biſhoprics, to be given away with young 
| ladies as a portion. Thus women exerciſed 
a kind of ſacerdotal function; and though 
they did not actually officiate at the altar, = 
they enjoyed what many of the prieſts them. { 
| 
| 


ſelves would have been glad of; the emolu- 
ments of the altar, without the drudgery of 
its ſervice, In poſterior ages, women have 
crept ſtill farther into the offices of the 
church; the Chriſtians of Circaſſia allow 

their Nuns to adminiſter the ſacrament of 


been 


Warn any material difference heppened 
. between man and man, or hen one accuſed 


another 


another of a crime, the deciſion, according © 
to an ancient cuſtom, eſtabliſhed by law, was, 
to be by ſingle combat, or by the ordeal trial; 
from both which ridiculous ways of appeal- 
ing to heaven, women were exempted. 
| When a man had ſaid any thing that re- 
flefted diſhonour on a woman, or accuſed 
her of a crime, ſhe was not obliged to fight 
him to prove her innocence; the combat 
would have been unequal; nor was ſhe o: 
bliged to ſubmit to the ordeal trial; it was 
inconſiſtent with the delicacy of the female 
character and conſtitution; but ſhe might 
chuſe a champion to fight in her cauſe, or N 
expoſe himſelf to the horrid trial, in order 
to clear her reputation. Such champions 
vere generally ſelected from her lovers or 
friends; but if ſhe fixed upon any other, ſo 
high was the ſpirit of martial glory, and fo 
eager the thirſt of defending the weak and 
| helpleſs ſex, that we meet with no inſtance 
of a champion ever having refuſed to fight : 
for, or undergo whatever cuſtom required, 
in defence of the lady who had honoured 
him with the appointment. To the motives 
already mentioned, we may add another; 


he who had refuſed, muſt inevitably have 


been branded with the name of coward; and 
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ſo deſpicable was the condition of a coward, 
in theſe times of general heroiſm, that death 


itſelf appeared the more preferable choice; . 
nay, ſuch was the rage of fighting for wo- 
men, that it became cuſtomary for thoſe, 


| who could not be honoured with the deciſion 


of their real quarrels, to create fictitious 
ones concerning them, in order to create 
alſo a neceſſity of fighting. Nor was fight- 
ing for the ladies confined to ſingle com- 
batants, crouds of gallants entered the liſts 
| againſt each other; and even kings called 
out their ſubjects, to ſhew their love to 
their miſtreſſes, by cutting the throats of 
their neighbours, who had not in the leaſt 
2 offended. In the fourteenth century, when 
the counteſs of Blois, and the widow of 
Montfort, were at war againſt each other, a 
conference was agreed to, on pretence of 
ſettling a peace, but in reality to appoint a 
combat: inſtead of negociating, they ſoon = 


challenged each other; and Beaumanoir, 


| Who was at the head of the Britons, pub? 
licly declared, that they fought. from no 


other motive than to ſee by the victory, who 


| had the faireſt miſtreſs. In the fifteenth 
century, we find an anecdote of this kind 
ſtill more. extraordinary. Johns. Abad 


Bour- 


in-law, He 
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Bourbonnois, publiſhed a declaration, that CHAP. 


he would go over to England, with ſixteen 


country, 
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knights, and there fight it out, in order to 
avoid idleneſs, and merit the good graces 
of his miſtreſs: and, to crown all, James IV. 
of Scotland having, in all tournaments, pro- 
fefſed himſelf knight to queen Anne of 
France, ſhe ſummoned him to prove himſelf 
her true and valorous champion, by taking 
the field in her defence, againſt his brother. 
„Henry VIII. of England. He obeyed 
the romantic mandate; and the two nations 
| bled to feed the vanity of a woman. War- 
riors, when ready to engage, invoked the 
aid of their miſtreſſes, as poets do that of 
the Muſes. If they fought valiantly, it re- 
fledted honour on the Dulcineas they adored; 5 
but if they turned their backs on their ene- 
mies, the poor ladies were diſhonoured for 
ever. However different in their natures 
are love and fighting, the former was then 
the moſt prevailing motive to the latter. 
The famous Gaſton de Foix, who com- 
manded the French troops at the battle of 
Ravenna, took advantage of this foible of 
his army; he rode from rank to rank, calling 
. by name his officers, and even ſome of his 
N. men, recommending to them their 
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ſhew what they could do for the love of | 
their miſtreſſes. Nor were the honoury 
and privileges of the ſex altogether the re- 
ſult of their beauty, and of the cuſtomary 
gallantry of the times, they derived many 
of them from birth-right, and the laws of 
their country. They held courts, and ex- 
= erciſed the civil rights and juriſdiction. of 
Fiefs. Matilda, counteſs of Artois, fat in 
5 judgment with the peers of France, in the 
criminal proceſs againſt Robert, count of 
Flanders. Margaret, the daughter of Bal- 
douin, gave her vote as a peer in the cauſe 
of the count de Clermont. And in the 
reign of Edward III., ſummonſes vere ſent 
to ſeveral noble Lies of England, to ſend * 
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country, be honour, and, ahi: all, to 


5 their proxies to lit in parliament. 


| ſevere 


03 this: 


_ picture, 


-Faon:what has been now related, many 
of our fair readers may, perhaps, imagine, 

that in the times we have been delineating, 
women were more completely happy, than 
in any other period of the world. But this 
was not in reality the caſe. Cuſtom, which 
governs all things with the moſt abſolute 
ſway, had, through a long ſucceſſion of 
years, given her ſanction to ſuch combats 

| Fn 
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Cuſtom, therefore, either obliged a man to 


fight for a woman who deſired him, or 
marked the refuſal with eternal infamy; but 
cuſtom did not oblige him in every other part 
ol his deportment, to behave to this woman, 
or to the ſex in general, with that reſpect 
and politeneſs, which have happily diſtin - 
guiſhed the character of more modern times. 
The ſame man, who, in the middle ages, 
would at the command, or for the defence 
of a woman, have encountered giants, or 
_ gigantic difficulties, had but little idea of 
adding to her happineſs, by ſupplying her 
vith the comforts and elegancies of lite; and 
would have thought himſelf affronted, had _ 
| ſhe aſked him to ſtoop and eaſe her of a 
part of that domeſtic llavery, which almoſt. 
in every country falls to the lot of women. 
ut, beſides, men had in thoſe ages nothing 
_ elle than that kind of romantic gallantry to 
recommend them. Ignorant of letters, arts, 
ſciences, and every thing that reſines human- 
nature, they were in every thing, where 
gallantry was not concerned, rough and 


unpoliſhed in their manners and behaviour. 


Their time was ſpent in drinking, war, 
Vol. I. =” PE. gallantry, 
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as were undertaken, either to defend the CHAP. 


. 


innocence, or diſplay the beauty of women. rw 


T H E H 1 ST O R Y 
P. gallantry, and idleneſs. In their hours of J 


vv relaxation, they were but little in company 


with their women; and when they were, 
the indelicacies of the carouſal, or the cruel- 
ties of the field, were almoſt the only ſub. 
jets they had to talk of. Hence they could 
not be proper companions for a ſex, who, 
ſhrinking with reluctance from indelicacy 
and barbarity, generally turn cheir thoughts 


to ſofter Tabjects. 


In the ſixth century, while women were 
defended with the moſt romantic enthuſiaſm, 
they were, at the ſame time, conſidered as 
beings contaminated with a certain degree 
of pollution; which, at particular periods, 


woas fo great, that it rendered every thing 


unclean which they approached; hindered 
the operation of medicines, the effects of 
churning and brewing, and even ſtopped 
the growth of vegetables. The ſureſt road 
to paradiſe was to abſtain from them. They 
were not ſuffered to approach the altar, nor 
to touch the pall which covered it, unleſs 
when, by the prieſts, it was delivered to 
| them to be waſhed. The euchariſt was too 
holy to be touched by their naked hands: 
they were, therefore, ordered by the canons 


of 
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of of the church, to have a white linen glove GOLF 
y upon the hand into which they received it. 
e, Jo all theſe indignities, we may add one 
l. not leſs mortifying to the ſentimental feel- 

b. ings of the female heart; the daughter of a 

Id vaſſal could not diſpoſe of herſelf in mar- 


riage without the conſent of her lord, and 

at his command was either obliged to enter 
into wedlock unſanctified by love, or to 
purchaſe from him a right of refuſing to 
7 prophane the rites of marriage, by ſubmit- 
F yy to a deieſted * 


FROM the bewerte of ah Roman em- 
* to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
vomen ſpent moſt of their time alone; al- 
moſt entire ſtrangers to the joys of ſocial 
life; they ſeldom went abroad, but to be 
deckten of ſuch public diverſions and 
amuſements as the faſhion of the times 
| countenanced, Francis I. was the firſt who 

Introduced them on public days to court. 
Before his time, nothing was to be ſeen at 

any of the courts of Europe, but long- 

| bearded politicians, plotting the deſtruction 
of the rights and liberties of mankind; and 
warriors clad in complete armour, ready to 

put their plots ; in execution, In the eighth 

K Kk 2 century, 
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century, ſo {laviſh was the condition of wo- 


megnon the one hand, and ſo much was beauty 


coveted on the other, that for about two hun- 
dred years, the kings of Auſtria were obliged 
to pay a tribute to the Moors, of one hundred 
beautiful virgins per annum. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, elegance 
had ſcarcely any exiſtence, and even cleanli- 


neſs was hardly conſidered as laudable. The 


uſe of linen was not known; and the moſt 
delicate of the fair ſex wore woollen ſhifts. 
In Paris, they had meat only three times a 
week; and one hundred livres (ſomething 
leſs then five pounds) was a large portion 
for a young lady. The better ſort of citizens 
_ uſed ſplinters of wood, and rags dipped in 
oil, inſtead of candles; which, in thoſe 
days, were a rarity hardly to be met with. 
Wine was only to be had at the ſhops of the 
apothecaries, where it was fold as a cordial; 
and to ride in a two-wheeled cart, along 
the dirty rugged ſtreets, was reckoned a 
grandeur of fo enviable a nature, that Philip 
the Fair, prohibited the wives of citizens 
from enjoying it. In the time of Henry 5 
VIII. of England, the peers of the realm 
carried their wives behind them on horle- 
back, when they went to London; and, in 


the 
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8 the ſame manner, took them back to „heir © 9 r. 
country-ſeats, with hoods of waxed linen rw 
over their heads, and wrapped in mantles 
of cloth to ſecure them from the cold. Ac- 
cuſtomed at- preſent to luxurious elegance, 
ve ſuppoſe that ſuch a mode of living muſt 

have been hard and diſagreeable to the deli- 
cacy of female nature. Cuſtom, however, 
reconciled them to what would appear to us 
almoſt intolerable. But there was one miſ- 
fortune, even beyond the power of cuſtom _ 
to alleviate. They were in perpetual dan- 
ger of being accuſed of witchcraft, and ſuf- 

fering all the cruelties and indignities of a 
mob, inſtigated by ſuperſtition, and directed 
by enthuſiaſm; or of being condemned by 

laws, which were at once a diſgrace to hu- 
manity and to ſenſe. Even the bloom of 
youth and beauty, could not ſave from tor- 
ture and from death; but when age and 

_ wnnkles attacked a woman, if any thing un- 
common happened in her neighbourhood, 
| the was almoſt ſure of atoning with her life, 
lor a crime it was impollible for her to 

commit. 2 


WHEN we take a retroſpective view of 
theſe ſketches, when we compare the times 
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CHAP. in which women were only treated with ro- 
_ UV mavtic gallantry, and ſtrangers almoſt to 
every enjoyment which did not flow ſrom 
| that ſource; with thoſe, in which they ſhare 
our friend{hip, and partake of almoſt all 
our Joys, we cannot heſitate a moment to 
declare, that the preſent condition of the 
fair ſex, every thing impartially conſidered, 
is greatly preferable to what it was while 
they were approached as demigoddeſſes, 
and in the ſeale of political ſociety treated 
as W enced 
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TN the laſt Sen, we and che condi- C ber. 1 
tion of women down almoſt to our on A 
times, and ſhall now endeavour to give ſome 
account of the preſent rank and conſequence b 
: of the ſex. But as it would be a talk much _ 
too tedious, and ſubject us to many uſeleſs 
repetitions, to conſider this ſubje& in every 
particular ſtate and kingdom of the world, 
we ſhall divide it into three diſtin heads. 
'In the firſt, we ſhall treat of the molt ſavage 
and uncultivated ſtates of human life. In 
the next, of thoſe holding a middle degree ; 
between barbarity and cultivation, And in 
the laſt, of thoſe where civil ſociety i is ar- 
rixed at the greateſt perſection. 


Mau, in chat ade and uncultivated ſtate 
in which he originally appears in all coun- 
tries, before he has been formed by ſociety, 

and inſtructed by experience, 1s an animal, 

_ differing but little from the wild beaſts that 

ſurround him; like them, ſo great a part of 
885 e ee 
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his time is employed in procuring food, 


that he has but little left for any other pur. 
| pole; and like them too, his ideas ſeldom 
extend farther than to a few ſenſual gratili. 
cations, in which he indulges without reaſon, 


and without œconomy: thoughtleſs of the 


wants and hardſhips of to-morrow, and, 
_ conſequently, but ill provided againſt them. 
Among his few ſenſual gratifications, we 


may reckon the pleaſure ariſing from his 1 


commerce with the other ſex: if, in ſavage 
life, we call that commerce a pleaſure, 
where, entire ſtrangers to every reciprocal 
_ affeftion, and intellectual feeling, men are 
totally indifferent what ſentiments their fe- 
male partners entertain of them, provided 
they ſubmit tamely to ſatisfying their appe- 
ttites; and where women regard the men as 
Iords and maſters, whom, in all things, they 
are N implicitly to here 


Of women 
in ſavage 
life. 


As women are, by nature, weaker than 


men, their rank and condition. muſt every 
where be invariably regulated, by the eſteem 
and regard of that ſex. The eſteem and 
regard of the men muſt be founded on their 


_ own ſuſceptibility of nature; and that ſuſ- 


| Hy mull be called forth into action, 


; * 
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by che mental qualifications and perſonal © 
beauties of the women. In ſavage life, un- 
' leſs when urged by revenge, or delighted 
_ with the chace, men are dull, phlegmatic, 
and almoſt deſtitute of ſuſceptibility. Wo- 
men have hardly any mental qualifications ; 
nurſed in dirt and ſlovenlineſs, with but little 
ornament, and ſtill leſs art in arranging it; 
burnt with the ſun, and bedaubed with 
| greale, they excite dil 
fre; hence they are not 5 much the objects 
ol love as of animal appetite; are ſeldom | 
admitted to any diſtinguiſhing rank, and as 
ſeldom 2 from ahy OY 
| OP ö a1 . 


As in 3 * hint 1 fiſh 


ing and war, are the only employments, 
ſtrength and courage are the moſt neceſſary. 
qualities; were women ſufficiently endowed. 
with theſe, they might ſupply every defi- 
ciency, and greatly enhance their value in 
the eyes of the men. By theſe, however, 
they can conciliate no affection, nor ariſe 
to any conſequence; they are qualities not 
intended them by nature, and they cannot 
reap the fruit of what ſhe has not planted. 
| In civilized countries, women have a thouſ- 
n LI and 


FL t rather than des 
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na P. and arts to ſupply this deficiency of ſtrength 


A and courage, and maintain their balance ar 

of power; arts which, with a tolerable aſſiſt- | pe 

ance from nature, they have brought toſuch . h 

perfection, that they can often engage the on 

heart in their favour, while the head is 1 

againſt them. But in ſavage life, caſt in : | 

the lap of naked nature, and expoſed to 
every hardſhip, their forms are but little 


engaging; with nothing that can be called 
culture, their latent qualities, if they have 
any, are like the diamond while incloſed in 
the rough flint, incapable of ſhewing any 
luſtre. Thus deſtitute of every thing by | 
which they can excite love, or acquire 85 
eſteem; deſtitute of beauty to charm, or 
art to ſooth, the tyrant man; they are by 
him deſtined to perform every mean and 
ſervile office, a fate which conſtantly at- 
tends the weak, where power and not reaſon 
dictates the law. In this the American and 
other ſavage women, differ widely from 
thoſe of Afia, who, if they are deſtitute 
of the qualifications neceſſary for gaining 
_ eſteem, have beauty, ornament, and the art 
of exciting love. 


Au ox 
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An one the brute animals all are equal, 
and ſuperior ſtrength only, can acquire ſu- 


| w 
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A 


3 perior power: thus the bull or the ſtag who _ 


haas beaten the whole herd, in conſequence 


becomes their leader. Exactly the ſame 
thing takes place among ſavages. He who 


| has given the moſt ſignal proofs of his cour- 


age and ſtrength, aſſumes the right of being 
chief of the warriors of his tribe; a ſitua- 15 
tion in which he is often not diſtinguiſhed 52 
by any perſonal ornaments, or by that page- _ 


antry and ſhew, in Europe and Aſia reckoned 

ſo neceſſary an appendage of authority. 

But this right, however firmly he was eſtab- 
liſhed in it, does not deſcend to any of his 

5 family. If his ſon aſpires at it, he muſt ac- 


quire it in the ſame manner as his father. 
Their women, as we have hinted above, 
being by nature diſqualified from arriving 


at ſuperior eminence in war, are, conſe- 


quently, for ever debarred from arriving at 
ſuperior rank or power. In civilized count- 
tries, a woman acquires ſome power by being 


the mother of a numerous family, who obey 


| her maternal authority, and defend her 
| honour and her life. But even as a mother, 


a female ſavage gains little; her child1en 


diy accuſtomed to ſee their father treat 


LI 2 5 her 
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her nearly as a ſlave, ſoon begin to imitate 
his example, and either pay little regard to 
her authority, or ſhake it off altogether. 
Of this the Hottentot boys afford a remark. 
able proof; they are brought up by: the 
women till about the age of puberty, when 
8 they are taken from them, and with ſeveral 
ceremonies initiated into the ſociety of the 
men; the initiation over, it is reckoned 
manly for a boy to take the earlieſt oppor- 
o tunity of returning to the hut of his mother, 
and beating her in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner, to ſhew that he is now out of her ju- | 
riſdition; nor is this a private af, for 
ſhould the mother complain to the men of 
the Kraal, they would only applaud the 
boy, ſor ſhewing ſo laudable a contempt 
of the ſociety and authority of women, 


'To ſupport this FINER 1 of the 


wretched condition of women in ſavage life, 
ve have unhappily too many collateral 
proofs. , In the Brazils, they are obliged to 
follow their huſbands to war, and ſupplying 
the place of beaſts of burden, to carry on 
their backs their children, proviſions, ham- 


mocks, and every thing wanted in the field, 
In the Iſthmus of Darien, thay are fent along 


W ith 


with warriors and travellers, as we do bag- 
gage | horſes; even their Queen appeared 


| before ſome Engliſh gentlemen, carrying her 
ſucking child wrapt in a red blanket, Among 
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the Algonquins and Iroquois, they are o- 
bliged to {kin all the animals which the men 
kill in hunting. The Miamis, deſtitute of 


the conveniences of Europe, tranſport their 


baggage and proviſions on a kind of ledges; 

| theſe, the women are obl:ged to drag upon 
the ſurface of the ſnow, by the help of belts 
fixed on their foreheads; taſks which they 
perform with a reſolution and perſeverance 2, 


almoſt incredible, 0 


In every deſpotic ſtate, flavery i is a chain 
the prince at the head of it oppreſſes his 
courtiers, they oppreſs the inferior officers, - 


the inferior officers oppreſs the whole of the 
ſubjects, and every ſubject oppreſſes the wo- 
men. So contemptible is the ſex, in ſome 


countries, that even an alliance with thoſe 


of the moſt exalted rank, confers on them 
neither dignity nor privilege, The ſov. 
ereign of Giaga in Africa, does not exempt 
his own wives from the ſlaviſh cuſtoms of 
the country; one carries his bow, another 
his arrows, a third his proviſions, &c.; and 
when 
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0 HAP. when he cats or drinks, they are all obliged 
WY to fall down on their knees in token of rel. 
pect. His ſubjects condemn their wives and 
daughters to toll along with the ſlaves, and 
attend themſelves with whips and other in. 
ſtruments of correction, to ſlimulate chem 
to labour. Mamood the Second, emperor 
of Hindoſtan, at that time one of the rich. 
.- and molt. extenſive monarchies on the 
5 globe, contrary to the cuſtom of his country, 
had only one wiſe, whom he obliged to do 
cvery part of his houſehold drudgery. One 
day having complained, that ſhe had burnt 
ber fingers baking his bread, ſhe deſired that 
| he would allow her a maid to aſſiſt her, 
© Land. faid he, © only a truſtee for the 
« ſlate, and determined not to burden it 
« with needleſs expences;” a ſpeech more 
adapted to the patriotic pride of a Greek 
or Roman, than to the luxurious elſeminaef ; 
of the Eaſt, 


Tux fondneſs of a woman for 5 off. | 
ſpring 1 is ſo remarkable, that in Scripture 
it is repreſented as the moſt powerful of all 
human feelings: © Can a woman forget her 

« ſucking child?“ Yet, to ſuch a degree 


3s the ill uſage of the ſex carried in ſome 
10 ſavage 


or won EN. 
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ſavage countries, that i it even obliterates this CHAP | 


VIII. 


feeling, and induces them to deſtroy the A 


ſemale children of their own body, that 


they may thereby ſave them ſrom the 
wretchedneſs to which they themſelves are 
ſubject. Father Joſeph Gumilla, reproving 
one of the female inhabitants of the banks 


of the Oronooka, for this inhuman crime; 
received the following anſwer: „I wiſh to 
« God, Father, I wiſh to God, that 5 


mother had, by my death, prevented the 


| © manifold diſtreſſes I have endured, and | 


« have vet to endure as long as I live; had 
* ſhe kindly ſtifled me in my birth, I ſhould 
not have felt the pain of death, nor the 


* numberleſs other pains to which life has 
« ſubjected me. Conſider, Father, our de- 


© plorable condition, our huſbands go to 
«© hunt with their bows and. arrows, and 
« trouble themſelves no farther; we are 
* dragged along with one infant at our 


* breaſt, and another in a baſket: they re- 
„turn in the evening without any burden, 
Ve return with the burden of our children; 


and though tired with long walking, are 
not allowed to ſteep; but muſt labour the 
„whole night in grinding maize to make 
2 chien for them: they get drunk, and in 


6 their 
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their drunkenneſs beat us, draw us by the 


hair of the head, and tread us under foot: 


+ 


and what have we to. comfort us for 
© ſlavery, perhaps of twenty years P.—-A 
« young wife is brought in upon us, and 
permitted to abuſe us and our children, 


Can human nature endure ſuch tyranny : v. 


% What kindneſs can ve ſhew to our female 
children, equal to that of relieving them 


from ſuch ſervitude, more bitter a thouſ. 


and times than death? I repeat again, 


Would to God, my mother had put me 
under ground the moment I was, Dorn“! 


WG: * Shocking as this deſcription may appear, it is greatly exceeded by . 
two others exhibited by the Abbe Raynal, in his Hiſtory of the Eu- 
ropean Settlements; the one by the Spaniards, and the other by the 


French and Engliſh. We have thought proper to mention them in 2 


note, as they are practiſed by people whom we do not claſs among 
ſavages, and therefore we can not, with ſo much propriety, inſert them 


in the text. Speaking of the firſt ſettlement of St. Domingo, The 


natives, ſays he, were indiſcriminately chained together like beaſts; | 


| thoſe who ſunk under their burdens, were compelled to riſe by blows, 


No intercourſe -paſſed between the ſexes but by ſtealth; the men per- 
iſhed in the mines, and the women in the fields, which they cultivated 
with their weak hands. Their conſtitutions, already exhauſted with 
exceſſive labour, were llill further impaired by an unwholeſome and 
ſcanty diet; the mothers expired with hunger and ſatigue, preſſing | 
their dead or dying infants to their breaſts, ſhrivelled and contracted | 

| for want of a proper ſupply of milk The. fathers either poiſoned : 
themſelves, or hanged themſelves on thoſe very trees on which they 


had juſt ſeen their wives and their children expire. The whole race 


| became eitinct. In another PR l of the ſlaves of the Eu- 


PT: a0 by Package 


TOR this a may 1 a little ex- ena r. 

aggerated; but ſhould even the great out- 

lines of it be true, they fully envince the 

deplorable condition of ſavage women: and 

that they may be true, appears from many 
ſimilar inſtances among batbarous nations, 


Tas Greenlandets, who live moſtly upon : 
ſeals, think it ſufficient to catch and bring 
them on ſhore, and would rather almoſt 
ſubmit to ſtarve, than aſſiſt their women in 
* ſkinning, dreſſing, or dragging the cumbrous 
animals home to their huts. In ſome parts of 
America, when the men kill any game in the 
woods, they lay it at the root of a tree, fix 
a mark there, and travelling till they arrive 
at their habitations, ſetid their women to 
| fetch it; a taſk which their own lazineſs and 
pride equally forbid: Among many of the 
tribes of wandering Arabs, the women are 
hot any obliged : to do > every domeſtic and 


enn . he ate 10 That ſuch hatd bene is mavites ok 
negroe women, both before and after their pregnancy, that their child- 
ten are either abortive, or live but a ſhort time after delivery; mothers, 
rendered deſperate by the puniſhments which the weakneſs of their 
condition occaſions them, ſnatch ſometimes theit children from the 
cradle; in order to ſtrangle them in their arms, and facrifice them with 

a fury mingled with a ſpirit of revenge and compaſſion, that they may 
not become the e of their eruel maſters,” F s 
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- every rural work; but alſo to feed, to dreſs, 


[PIE to bridle, and ſaddle the horſes, for the uſe 


of their huſbands. The Mooriſh women, 
| beſides doing all the ſame kinds of drudg. 
| ery, are alſo obliged to cultivate the fields, 
While their huſbands ſtand idle ſpeQators 7 
of the toil, or ſleep inglorious beneath a 
neighbouring ſhade. In ſavage countries, | 


Vomen are rarely admitted to the honour | 


of eating and drinking with the men ; but 
ſtand and wait upon them while at meals, 

ſerve them with whatever they call for, and, 

after all, fit down themſelves and eat up the 
_ refuſe of what they have left; which, un- 

leſs in times of great plenty, 1 is commonly 
but a penurious repaſt. In Madura, the 


huſband generally ſpeaks to his wife in be 


molt imperious tone; while ſhe, with fear 
and trembling, approaches him, and pro- 
nounces not his name, but with the addition 
of every dignifying title ſhe can deviſe. In 


return forall this ſubmiſſion, he frequently 


beats and abuſes her in the moſt barbarous 
manner. Being aſked the reaſon of ſuch a 
behaviour, one of them anſwered, « As our 


1 wives are ſo much our inſeriors, why | 
* thould we allow them to eat and drink _ 


 ®* with us? If they commit faults, why 
« ſhould 
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Amon e of ; the negroes on the 


coaſt of Guinea, a wife 1 1s never allowed 
M m 2 10 


* ſhould they not ſuffer correction? It is e hf. 


VIII. 


* their buſineſs only to bring up our child-" ow. 
s ren, pound our rice, make our oil, and _ 
do every other kind of drudgery, purpoſes, 
to which only their low and inferior na- 
e tures are adapted.” But as revenge and 
not amendment is commonly the motive 
which inſtigates a ſavage to correction; that 
revenge is often not to be ſatiated by any 
thing but death. F ather Brebeuf relates, 
that one day, accidentally coming upon a 
young Huron who was beating a woman 
vith his club, he ran up to him, and having . 
alſked him why he committed ſuch an out- 
rage, © She is my ſiſter,” replied the ſavage, 
_ * ſhe has been guilty of theft, and I will 
. expiate by her death, the diſhonour ſhe 
has done to me and my family." -- 
civilized countries, when a relation commits 
a crime, the family though ſenſible of the 
diſhonour, wiſh to ſave the criminal, In 
ſavage countries, the reverſe ſeems to be 
the caſe. To account for this difference 
of ſentiment, would be ſolving a curious 
: problem 1 in natural hiſtory, 
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to appear before her huſband, nor to re. 
ceive any thing from his hand, but in a 
kneeling poſture, In ſeveral parts of A. 
merica, women are not ſuffered to enter into 

their temples, or join in their religious aſ- 
ſemblies; and in the houſes where the chiefs 
meet to conſult on affairs of ſlate, they 
are only permitted to enter and ſeat them- | 

| ſelves on the floor, on each fide of the 
paſſage. In Hindoſtan, they are not allowed 

to give evidence | in any court; and ſo diffi- 

- cult 1 is it to ſhake off the cuſtoms of bar- 
barity, that this privilege was but lately 
granted them in Scotland, Some of the 
Caribs, who are remarkable for the ſlavery 

of their women, being aſked, why they held 
them in ſo great ſubjection? © We ſubjet 
our women,” ſaid they, e becauſe they are 

4 weaker than us, while in Europe a whole 
* nation of you ſubmit to one man, who is 
perhaps not ſo ſtrong as any of you; and | 
« even ſometimes, we are told, to one wo- 
man, a thing of which we have no idea.“ 
In the kingdom of Potany, ſo low is the 
condition of women, that numbers of fe 
male flaves are kept by the great, not to 
ſatisfy the appetite of their maſter, nor to 
do his neceſſary buſineſs, but to be hired 


out 


out 
tut! 


are 
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out to ſtrangers for the purpoſes of proſti- 
tution. Moſt of our readers, we preſume, 


CHAP. 


VIII. 


are not ignorant of the Circaſſian cuſtom of 


breeding young girls, on purpoſe to be ſold 


in the public market to the higheſt bidder. 


| But we decline any further inveſtigation of 
this ſubject, afraid that if it were ſcrupulouſly 
examined, we ſhould find, that women are 
in ſome degree, bought and ſold in every 5 


_ whether mvage's or civilized, 


10 all theſe indignities offered t to the ſex, 


ve may add the general cuſtom in many 
| ſavage countries, of preſenting their wives 
and daughters to ſtrangers for hire; of 
making them dance naked before them; of 


_ divorcing, and even in ſome places of Tar- 


tary, of deſtroying their wives almoſt at 
pleaſure“. Hache in general, is the PRs 


v of this Dr. Cook relates 6 reveals example, *« gome young men . 


6 belonging to my hoſpital,” ſays he, * returning home one evening, 


and having been overtaken with liquor, as they pailed by the Kal- 
e muek tents they went in and gave a woman liquor to intoxicate hei: 
the huſband not being preſent gave them opportunities of uſing what 

* liberties they pleaſed; in ſhort, it was ſaid the was caught by her 

c huſbund in the very act He diſmiſſed her gueſts without quarrelliug 
„with them, put his wife to death, and, next morning, I, with others, 
* {aw him dragging the dead body ak dmg a a bridge, from the middle 


" of which he threw it into the river,” 


of 
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of ſavage life; more particular figures might 
caſily be added to the group of which it is 


compoſed, but we are afraid that it is al. 
ready ſufficiently diſguſting to our fair read- 
ers, and would not willingly make it more 
ſo. Women ſo oppreſſed wich ſlavery, and 


ien by ill uſage, can have no affection 


for their boſbands, and but little for their 


children; and when an opportunity of ſhak- 
ing off the yoke is offered, it is no wonder 
that they betray the one, and leave to for: 
tune, or trample upon, the other, This 


Was verified in the women of South America, 


When the Spaniards firſt arrived in theſe 


regions, the ſex ſoon diſcovered that they 
treated them in a very different manner from 
that of the natives, and while the unfor- 
tunate remains of the men were endeavour- 
ing to ſeparate themſelves from the ſword 


that purſued them, by immenſe deſarts and 


almoſt impenetrable forells; the women ran 
in crowds over the bodies of their murdered 


huſbands and children, to enjoy a conſe- 
quence and kindneſs in the arms of the 


Spaniards, which ſo much the more de- 


| lighted them, as they had never been ac- 


Fukkomed to it. 


_ ALTHOUGH 


al. 


re 


ALrTroven ſuch i in ie is the beha- 
viour of ſavages toward their women, yet 


| that behaviour is not ſo uniformly of a 
piece, as not to admit of being chequered 
with ſomething which has more the appear- 
ance of ſoftneſs and humanity. This in- 
. conſiſtency of behaviour, more or leſs, takes 
place in all nations, and is an inconteſlible 
proof that manners and cuſtoms are every 
where more the offspring of chance, than 
of ſyſtematic arrangement. Among the 
: Hurons, and Iroquois, though women are 
in every other reſpect treated as ſlaves, 
ſuch is the power of matrons over their own 
families, that they can prevail upon them 
to go to war, or deſiſt ſrom it, as they 
pleale; and, if a matron, either with aview 
to appeaſe the ghoſts of any of her ſlain 
relations, or to, procure prifoners to ſupply 
their places, wiſhes to engage in a war party, 
one who is not connected with her; .ſhe has 
only to make him a preſent of a collar, or 
a necklace of ſhells, which operates as the 
mandate of a fair lady did in the times of 


chivalry, and ſeldom fails of engaging the 


champion to take up the hatchet in her 
favour. I 
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Wurx the Iroquois have taken any pril 


oners of wat, the council of the nation 


diſpoſe of them as they think proper. But 
ſuch, in this particular, is the power of the 
mothers of families, that they may, if they 
pleaſe, invalidate the determination of the 
council, difpoſe of the priſoners otherwiſe, 


or become ſole arbitreſſes of the liſe or deal 
Z of ſuch as have been abſolved or condemned 


by: We have already obſerved that the 


dignity of a chief among ſavages, depend- 


ing upon perſonal proweſs, is commonly 
celective. Among the Hurons it is, however, 


not only hereditary, but deſcends in the fe- 
male line, ſo that it is not the ſon of the 
chief, but his ſiſter's ſon who ſucceeds him; 
and if this whole line be extinct, then the 


ſole power of chuſing another chief is 


veſted in the nobleſt matron. The Huron 


chief is always aſſiſted by a council, and 
one of this council muſt be choſen out of 


every diſtinguiſhed ſamily; this choice too 


is the prerogative of the women, and they 
may, and even ſometimes do, appoint one 
of their own ſex. It is farther related by 
ſome authors, that every thing among this 
people is tranſacted in the name of the wo- 


men; but thoſe who have had the beſt 


oppor” 
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il. opportunities of being acquainted with lis 0 HA ” 
1 politics aſſure us, that this authority is no ww 
ut more than nominal, and that the men ac- 

Ee quaint the women only with ſuch affairs as 

* they think proper, and make uſe of their 

e names as in other countries one uſes the ſeal rags 


of an office. 5 


Asrone che Natches the ſupreme : au: Privileges 
thority is alſo hereditary, and deſcends not N ; 
only in the female line, but ſeems to des Natches. 
volve equally on a male and female of that 

line. The male is called the man chief, and 

| the female the woman chief. The woman 
chief is not the wife, but the ſiſter, or other 
"neareſt female relation of the man chief. 

She is attended by as numerous a retinue, 

5 and. has the ſame authority, deſerence, and 
reſpect as the man chief; but theſe are not 

all, ſhe has, beſides, the moſt ſingular fe- 
male privilege that hiſtory gives any account 
of: when ſhe dies; her huſband and all her 
retinue are obliged to follow her into the 
other world, that they may there ſerve and 
attend her in the ſame manner they did in 
this. We ſhall have occaſion to mention after- 
ward, that in the Eaſt it has been a cuſtom 
ume immemorial, for wives to burn them- 


Vor. I. Na ſelves 


UW > huſbands, and for the {laves, and even horſes 
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- ſelves on the funeral pile of their deceaſed 


of the great, to be buried with them, in 


order to ſerve them in the other world; this, 


however, is the only inſtance we find of a 


Hhuſband being obliged to ſacrifice himſelf to 


the manes of his wife; but even this inſtance 


does not ſo much excite our amazement, 
when we conſider that the Natches worſhip 


| the ſun, and that the woman chief is by 
them held as a deſcendant of that luminary; 
while her huſband 1s but a common, and 
generally an inferior mortal, whom ſhe mar- 
ries from the loweſt of the people, that ſhe 
may the more eafily govern and enſlave 
him. Something ſimilar to this is practiſed 
by che Africans about Zaara, where birth 
and rank impart to ſome women a right of 


chuſing a huſband, whom they keep in ex- 


treme ſubjection, and even condemn to the 
moſt abje& llavery, when diſſatisfied with his 
eonduct or condeſcenſion. The ſiſters of 
the Grand Seignior are alſo generally mar- 
ried to the officers of that tyrant, whom they 
_ govern with the moſt abſolute ſway. From 


this honour and deference paid to the vo- 


man chief among the Natches, we would 
naturally imagine, that the condition of _ 
their 


* cw MM. Mw fd - con. vr. d "4; 
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their women ſhould be in general, prefer © 
able to what it is among other ſavages; and 


we meet with a few anecdotes in their hiſ- 
_ tory, which ſeem to hint that ſome other 
| females, beſides the great woman chief, 
have particular privileges and honours con- 
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ſerred on them; but however this be, it is 


Ao the few privileges which r to 


chear the life of the female ſavage, that of 
perſonal liberty is undoubtedly the greateſt, 
The love of ſavages is ſeldom direfed ſo 
much to any individual as to the ſex in 
general; hence they have little jealouſy, at 
leaſt not enough to prompt them to confine 
their women: but, though in many ſavage 
countries chey are ſo far from being jealous 
of, that they will even offer their wives to 
ſtrangers; in others, they ſeem tenacious of 
the rights of che huſband, and afraid of 
every ſtrange invader. Captain Wallis, in 
his paſſage through the ſtreights of Magel- 


lan, having ſent out a boat to go on ſhore, 


certain that the ſex are in general con- 
demned to the ſame ſlavery as in other 
2 parts of America. 7 


bebe 
liberty 
enjoyed 
by all 
ae 


ſome of the natives who were on board his 


N n 2 after 


ſtip, leaped into their canoes and paddled 
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after her , ſhouting and making a great noiſe, 


CY The people 1 in the ſhip could not underſtand 


the meaning of this, thoſe in the boat were 
as much at a loſs, till they began to ap- 
proach the ſhore, when they diſcovered 
ſome women gathering muſcles among the 
rocks, who, on hearing the alarm from 


their countrymen, ran away as faſt has they 


could ſcour. No people ſeem more rude 
and barbarous than the inhabitants of this 
coaſt, and yet, from this behaviour, it ſeems 
they are not entirely ſtrangers to jealouſy "oh 
Þ paſſion, which, though far from being the 
- general characteriſtic of ſayages, is yet in 
ſeveral other places to be found among 
them. But the jealouſy of ſavages is com- 
monly the paroxyſm of an hour, which 
rages violently and again ſubſides, till a 


5 new occaſion call it forth, and not that ſet- 


ted and cautious ſuſpicion of warmer re- 
gions, and half civilized _ to whom. 


;- bpwrkn trifles light « as air, 
Are confirmations Qirong, and proofs a 6 
holy writ, 


| 1 a els who ſcarcely poſſeſs any 
ung but the proviſion of the day, and the 
empty 
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empty walls of a miſerable hut; Whole 

clothes, arms and utenſils, are often buried 
with them; and whoſe land is either unoc- 
cupied or veſted in the community, neither 
men nor women can have much property, as 


NV 


Savage 


women 
have little - 
property. 


there is ſeldom any thing to inherit that is 
worth tranſmitting from one generation to : 
another. Dignity is hereditary only among 
the Hurons and Natches; in almoſt every 
other barbarous country it is but imperfetly 
known. Authority is derived ſolely from 
| perſonal ſtrength and courage, and hardly 
attended with any badges of diſtinction. In 
polite countries, women ſhare in ſome de- 
gree the authority, and generally the honour 
of their huſbands, In ſavage ones they 


| ſhare in neither. {Fe is, however, of ſome 


5 little advantage to be married to a war chief, 


and in ſome places to be the mother of a 
numerous family, who can provide ſor, or 
deſend them when neceſſary. The privilege 
of precedency, which in Europe has the 


pover of faſcinating almoſt every ſemale 
mind, does not diſturb the peace of ſavages, 
nor kindles up a ſpark of envy in their 


breaſts. What we formerly obſerved of the 


women of the ancient Germans, Celtes, and 


dale may be equally applied to the ſavage 


women 
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- women of the preſent times; they are com- 


wo monly the only phyſicians and ſurgeons, 


and, in ſome caſes, are poſſeſſed of ſecrets, 
by which they cure diſeaſes that have baftled 
the {kill of expert European phyſicians, 
Theſe cures ſometimes procure them a little 
more regard, and give them a greater' con- 
ſequence than they would otherwiſe enjoy, 
but they derive {lill a greater degree of 

conſequence from a ſuperſtitious ſource; | 
many of them are ſuppoſed to be endowed . 
with a ſupernatural power of diſcovering 
5 future events; ignorance olten applies io 
theſe, to recover what it has loſt, or to pro- 
cure what it deſires; and, however they may 
be treated at other times, they are ſure, on 
theſe occaſions, to have the liberty of dving 
5 and Aren g as they Fi, 


FROM els Te feenes'of uncultivatel 

nature, where the ills that attend female 
life are ſo numerous, and its privileges ſo 

few; let us now turn our eyes towards ſuch _ 

people as, in their progreſſive ſtate, have 

ſhook off the rudeneſs of the moſt ſavage 

5 barbarity, and are beginning to advance to 

a ſocial and civil condition. 


As 
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Ne Tur firſt flep which a people b in CHAP. 
8, brutality of manners commonly make to- 
Condition 


„ MW wards cultivation, is by beginning to beſtow 2 
ſome attention on the future, as well as on among 
the preſent hour, and to provide againſt 3 
thoſe times of ſcarcity, to which their own: he 
neglect and inattention have ſo often ſub- 8 
jetted them; this, a little conſideration zation. 

eaſily points out to them to be moſt readily _ 
_ accompliſhed, by turning from the preda- 

tory to the paſtoral ſlate; and ſo having 
conſtantly in their poſſeſſion a ſtock of tame 
animals, which they may ule at ſuch times 

and ſeaſons, as they cannot find a ſupply 
of proviſions in the rivers and foreſts around —_ 
| them. - In this ſlate are the greateſt part 
of the wandering. hordes of Tartars and 
| Arabs, who, by paſturage alone, procure 
to themſelves no uncomfortable ſubſiſtence. 

As this is but one ſtep in the progreſs from 
ſavage to civil life, the progreſs of female 
improvement has among them advanced 
but one ſtep allo; the paſſion for dreſs, a 
paſſion ſo natural to the ſex, wherever they 
meet with the leaſt kind indulgence, begins 

to ſhew_ tlelf; while among the rudeſt 
| ſavages, it is repreſſed by ſeverity, or 

even. ſometimes extinguiſhed by ill uſage. 
Women 
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N luſtre to their charms, and only wiſh to be 
charming to pleaſe the men; but, where 
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Women only dreſs to give an tte 


the love of the men is directed more to the 


ſex than the individual, a woman has no 
motive to excite even a wiſh of being ſu- 
periorly beautiful. On the contrary, where 
love is directed more to the individual than 
to the ſex, where the men diſtinguiſh by a 
peculiar attention the female who has the 
art, by ornament and dreſs, to appear more 
charming than her companions, who are 
not leſs beholden. to nature; there, the moſt 
Long motive to appear beautiful is held | 
out. The paſſion for ornament among the 
Ts and Arabian women, proceeds 
from this ſource : the men are fond of ſeeing. 
their wives loaded with finery, and will un- 


dergo any hardſhip, or part almoſt with 


any thing but their horſes, to Penn it 


0 for them. 


Tk RE are a variety of places in Africa, 


and even ſome in Aſia, where, although the 
inhabitants have arrived at the paſtoral 
ſtate, they appear but a little removed from 
the barbarity of the mere fiſher and hunter; 
but, wherever they have carried the ideas 


1 


of aſſociation and ln ſo far, as to o CHAP. 
apply themſelves to agriculture, they are in vw. 
general ſome what more humane, and the 
effects of that humanity ſhew themſelves 
their behaviour to the fair ſex. We are not, 
| however, to imagine that this rule is general, 


but, like all others, liable to many excep- 
| tions. 1 


- on fo: parts of the coal of Grimes, 5 
165 the: women are even ſo far diſtinguiſhed as 
to have a vote in the public aſſemblies; 
while in many others, their condition is 
wretched. beyond imagination. On the 
banks of che Niger, the women are gener 
ally handſome, if beauty can conſiſt in 
ſymmetry of features, and not in colour. 
They are modeſt, affable, and faithful, and 
an air of innocence appears in their looks 
and in their language, which is inexpreſſibly 
ſolt. Their men, not inſenſible of theſe 
perfections, treat them with an exuberance 
| of. tenderneſs and love, far beyond the 
reach of the frigid ideas of a northern. 
0 When we approach more towards the Eaſt, 
the complexion and character of the Afric- 
ans become worſe: Situated in an ungrate- 
ful ſoil, hardly improveable by culture, they 
Vol. I. Oo "0 
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CHAP. are obliged to ſubſiſt moſtly upon the pro- 


N duce of their rivers and their woods; their 
women have not the amiable modeſty, nor 

_ engaging beauty of thoſe on the banks of 
dhe Niger; their language, like the ſoil they 
ünhabit, is harſh and diſagreeable; and they 
are to the men objects of but little love, and 


have almoſt no Political conſequence. 


"i In the iſland of Formoſa, and among Gm 
tribes of the Peruvians, daughters are more 
- regarded than ſons, becauſe, as ſoon as a 
woman is married, contrary to the cuſtom 
of other countries, ſhe brings her huſband 
home with her to her father's houſe, and he 
becomes one of the family; ſo that parents 
derive ſupport and family- ſtrength from the 
marriage of a daughter; whereas ſons, on 
their marriage, leave the family for ever. 
Beſides the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Niger, there are ſeveral other people in 
Africa, who do not treat their women with 
that rudeneſs and barbarity, which we ſhould | 
naturally expect ſrom a people ſo little culti- | 
vated. In particular there is one tribe diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Pholeys, whoſe 
conſtant maxim is to live in peace; who are 
no indifferent proficients in ſome of the 
arts 


i 
| 

| 
3 
UH 
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arts of civil life; and, perhaps, ſecond to CHAP, 
no people on earth in benevolence and hu- ww 
manity. Their women have all the advan- 

tages of ſociety, and all the r of 


5 friendſhip and of love. 


| Troucn oalturage, agriculture, and every | 

thing that brings mankind into ſociety, is 
5 generally 1 in favour of women; yet the firſt 
efforts of a people in agriculture, com- 
monly lay an additional load of labour on 
the ſhoulders of that ſex; ſo that they loſe, 
in the beginning, by an inſtitution, „„ 
| afterwards turns greatly to their advantage, 
This is the caſe in many parts of Aſia and 
Africa; imperfectly acquainted with the cul- 

tivation of the ground, it yields them but 
an indifferent increaſe; its cultivation, is, 
therefore, conſidered as an employment not 
worthy of the men, but only of the women, 
"who cannot in any other thing employ 
themſelves to greater advantage. Hence, 

to all the labours which had formerly fallen 
to their ſhare, are added thoſe of digging the 
ground, ſowing the ſeed, and reaping the 
harveſt; labours which, in a ſultry climate, 
muſt be exceedingly diſagreeable to the deli- 


Cate conſtitutions. of a ſex, which nature 
ſeems 
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ſeems to have formed for ſofter purpoſes 


GY But we have already had occaſion to enu- 


merate too many of the evils to which 


that ſex are ſubjected; we {hall now, there. 


fore, trace the progreſs of their improve- 


. Of the 
conſine- 


c the confinement of women as an unlawful 
exertion of ſuperior power, and humanity 


ment of 


55 women. | 


ment forward, to that ſtate of civilization, 


where they are the objects of honour and 
e 


Tac ou pokteneſh teacher u us to conſider 


to ſhudder at it as an unmerited ſeverity ; | 


yet we find it practiſed almoſt all over Afia, 


Africa, and even in ſome parts of Europe. 
But what feems rather extraordinary, is, 


wherever it takes place, it affords a demon- 
ſtrative proof, that the inhabitants are ar- 


rived ſome degrees farther in civilization 
than mere ſavages, who have hardly any 
love, and, conſequently, as little jealoufy; 
who, not regarding their women ſo much 

as to be ſolicitous about their good beha - 


viour, ſet no bounds to their freedom, and 


are unconcerned about their conduẽ. 


Tar1s confinement of the 3 which we 


mall have occaſion to diſcuſs more fully 


Oo 2 5 aſter- 
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afterward, does not appear to be extremely 
| rigid in the empire of the Mogul. It is, per- 


haps, leſs ſo in China, and in Japan hardly 
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exiſts. In the dominions of the Grand Seig- 
nior, they are more ſtrictly guarded; and in 
Perſia, fo powerful is the rage of jealouſy, 
and ſo rooted the opinion of ſemale frailty, 
that they have never enjoyed the leaſt de- 


gree of liberty. But though women are 


. confined in the Turkiſh empire, they experi- 
ence every other indulgence. They are 


allowed, at ſtated times, to go to the pub- 


| lic baths, Their apartments are richly, ik 


not elegantly furniſhed. They have a train 


of female ſlaves to ſerve and amule them; 


2 collly ornament, which their fathers or 


| and their perſons. are adorned with every 


huſbands can afford: in ſhort, their ſitua- 


tion, upon the whole, ſeems ſo eligible, 


that lady Montague ſcruples not to affirm, 
that they are the only free and happy women 
on the globe; though we rather ſuſpect, 


that her ladyſhip would not have changed 


ber Engliſh condition for all the finery and 


gloom of the firſt Haram, or even of the 


* ſeraglio of Conſtantinople. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrictneſs of confinement in Perſia, 
oy their women are treated with leveral indul- 


gences; 
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gences ; ; they are allowed a variety of pre. 
cious liquors, of coſtly perfumes, and beau- 


tiful ſlaves. Their apartments are furniſned 
with the moſt elegant hangings and carpets, 
their perſons ornamented with the fineſt 


filks, and even loaded with the ſparkling 


jewels of the Eaſt; but all theſe trappings, 


however elegant, or however gilded, are 
only like the golden chains ſometimes made 
ule of to bind a roy al priſoner. 


Tax Mahometan women, in the empire | 


of the Mogul, are rather of more conle- 


quence than either in Turkey or in Perſia, 


Among the lower and middling ranks, they 


are not ſtrictly confined; and in the ſeraglio, 
they ſometimes acquire no ſmall influence 


over the deſpot, at whoſe trown ſo extenſive 


an empire trembles. Noor-Jehan having 


become the favourite wife of the emperor 
Jehangue, ſoon afterward placed her own 


relations in almoſt all the principal employ- 
ments of the empire, introduced ſuch luxury 


and magnificence, that to ule the words of 


an oriental writer, expenſive pageants, 


„and ſumptuous entertainments, became 
e the whole buſineſs of the court; the voice 


4 ol muſic never ceaſed by day in the ſtreet, 


« and 
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0 « and the ky 1 was as enlightened at night with r 


Cy 
8 « fireworks and illuminations; her name was A 
ad „joined with that of the emperor on the 


current coin; {he was the ſpring which 
moved the machine of the ſtate; her family 
« took rank immediately aſter the princes of 
„ the blood, and were admitted even to the 
| © moſt ſecret apartments of the ſeraglio.“ 
| Such, however, was only the influence of 
| ſuperior beauty, and ſuperior ſenſe, It was 
not common for women to govern 1n this 
manner; though they frequently moved in 
degrees of inferior conſequence. | The ſe- 
raglios of people of rank, are guarded 
Vith a ſtricter ſeverity than thoſe of the 
| lower order; owing to a mixture of pride 
and jealouſy, which far ſurpaſſes the ſimple. 
feelings of the clown: beſides the diſagree- 
ableneſs of perhidy 1 in his women, the gran- 
dee adds to it, the ſtain which his honour 
would ſuffer, ſhould any of them be cor- 
: rupted by one of inferior quality; and even 
| theſe women themſelves are ſaid to glory in 
their confinement, as it conceals them from 
valgareyes; and inſtances are related, where 
they rather choſe to be burned to death, 
when their apartments had accidentally taken 
fire, than ſubmit to the indelicacy of being 
expoſed t to public view, WurRZ 


_ Haram. 
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Power of 


huſbands 
reſtrain them from the utmoſt diſorder and 


confuſion. This power is the ſame deſpot- 
iſm in miniature; which prevails in the ſtate; 


in the 
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Wytes lo great 4 number of wives and 
concubines are allowed, nothing leſs than an 
unlimited power in the huſband, is able to 


and has the ſame effect upon the paſſions, 
reducing them all under the dominion of 
fear. Even female jealouſy, which, in other 
countries; tranſports the foul into the regions 
of fury and diſpair, is curbed, within the 


walls of a Haram. The women may there 


repine in ſecret, but they muſt clothe their 

features with chearfulneſs when their lord 
appears; contumacy only draws down on 
them immediate puniſhment ; they are de- 
graded, chaſtiled, divoreed, ſhut up in dark 
| dungeons ; ; and even put to death; accord- 
ing to the degree of their crime, or the 
indignation they have excited: their ſriends 
may murmur in ſecret at their fate; but 


cognizance of the affairs of the Haram. 


there is no tedreſs in the laws of their 


country, nor does public juſtice take any 


Though the laws of Hindoſtan ſuffer wo- 


men thus to be abuſed; yet ſo ſacred are 


their perſons, that they muſt not in the leaſt 


be violated, nor even looked at by any one 


but 
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but their huſbands. This female 3 Ja 


has given an opportunity of executing many rw 


* conſpiracies; warriors, in ſuch vehicles as 
8 are uſually employed to carry women, have 
e; been oſten conveyed, without examination, 
18 into the apartments of the great; from 


of whence, inſtead of iſſuing forth in the 
ſmiles of beauty, they have ruſhed out in 
the terror of arms, and laid the tyrants * 
their leet. E eien 


Tas e d at their women is a \ Tenacious | 

| facred tenet among the Mahometans of chatiry of | 
Hindoſtan; no ſtranger is ever allowed to i 

| ſee them, nor can even brothers viſit their 
ſiſters in private. To be conſcious of the 
exiſtence of a man's wives ſeems a crime; 
and he looks ſurly and offended if their 
health is enquired after: In every country, 
honour conſiſts in ſomething upon which 
the poſſeſſor ſets the higheſt value; this, with 

the Hindoo, is the chaſtity of his wives; a 
point, without which, he muſt not live; and 

a point which the deſpot always encourages; 

as the poſſeſſion of the women of his power- 

ul ſubjects, is the beſt pledge of their fidel- 

ity, when without the reach of his immediate 

chaſtiſement. Whenever the governor of a 
Vol. I. 0 »Ow„»„„»„,² 
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province Falls under the ſuſpicion of his 


prince, the firſt ſtep taken againſt him, is, 


an order to ſend his-women to court: if he 


| ſends but one, though far from being his 
greateſt favourite, {he is conſidered as a 


ſacred depoſite, which infallibly ſecures his 
good behaviour; but if he heſitates, or pro- 


miſes obedience at ſome future period, he 
is immediately declared a rebel. His affec- 


tion for the woman whom he ſent as an 


8 hoſtage, is not conſidered as the tie which 


binds him to fidelity, it is his honour which 
is placed in her perſon; and that honour, in 


| eaſe of diſloyalty, would be inthe power of 


his ſovereign to violate. So ſacred are wo- 


men in India, that, even in the midſt of 
_ ſlaughter and deveſtation, the common ſol- 


dier leaves them unmoleſted. The Haram 


is a ſanctuary againſt all the licentiouſneſs 


of victory; and ruffians, covered with the 


blood of a huſband, ſhrink back with vene- 


ration from the ſecret apartment of his 


wives. Whether this depends upon cuſtom, 


or on religion, is uncertain; but it is not al- 


5 together confined to India. At Conſtanti- 
nople, when the Sultan ſends an order to 


ſtrangle a Nate- criminal, and ſeize on his 


effects; ; 
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effects; ha ruffians, who « eee it, enter © FA % 


not into the Haram, nor touch * ing S 8 


belonging to the women. 

55 Sy: in ſpite of all his ſeeming venera- 
= tion, this ſacredneſs of perſon, the women 
35 bol Aſia are, in general, only a kind of cy- 
 W phers, held up to be the ſport of fortune ; | 


| educated in a manner that tends only to 
debaſe their minds, by obliterating their vir- 
tues; deprived of perſonal liberty; ſold, or 
given away in marriage, without a power 
of refuſal; liable to be ſeized on as a part 
ol the goods and chattels of their huſbands, 
for their debts; torn with jealouſy and chag- 
| rin, even their pleaſures are joylels, and in 
a few years their youth and beauty being 
cover, their period of long and unſupport- 
able negle& commences. Solomon had 
threeſcore queens, and fourſcore concubines; 
but a petty Hindoo chief has been known 
to have two thouſand women confined with- 
in the walls of his Haram; and appropri- 
| ated to his pleaſure only. Strange that the 
rights of humanity and of population ſhould | 
be fo publicly violated! but they are not 
violated by the Afiatics alone; the Europe- 
peans, caught with the contagion, have 
Pp2 imitated 
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imitated their example. The Portugueze, 


CY aſter their firſt ſettlement in India, became 


ſo debauched, that many of them had ſeven 
or eight concubines; which they did not 


confine like the natives, but obliged them 


to labour, and forced from them the money 


0 __ had FINES: 


Thou it appears lam what bus: been 


juſt now mentioned, that the condition of 
the Hindoo women is far from being envi- 


able; they are yet exempted from lavery, 
and protected and oppreſſed by a variety of 
laws. Theſe laws, or inſtitutes, like all 
e others, are ſo divided and ſubdivided, that 
it is difficult to clear up their real or ſeeming 
contradictions: this much, however, we 


may learn from them, that they infuſe a 


portion of the bitter and the ſweet into the 
cup of female life. They ordain that no 


money ſhall be lent to women, children or 
ſervants, except in times of public calamity, 


odr to a wiſe to enable her to maintain her 
huſband, while impriſoned for debt; that a 


wife, muſt in every thing be ſubje& to the 
will of her lord, who, in caſe of diſobedi- 
ence, may chaſliſe, and even put her ta death; 

that a girl muſt, in like manner, ſubmit 


implicitly 
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implicitly to her father and guardian; that a © 
magiſtrate {hall not, in any caſe, take coun- www 


cil of a woman, or ſuffer her to give evidence 
in a court of juſtice; and that all the ſex 


ſhall be ſhut up and deprived of perſonal 
liberty. But on the other hand they ordain 
alſo, that fathers ſhall maintain their daught- 
ers, and that no father nor guardian Thall 
diſpoſe of a younger daughter in marriage EO 
before an elder; that huſbands ſhall main- 
tain their wives according to their circum. 
ſtances; that whatever 1s given to a woman 
before marriage, ſhe may afterwards retain 
as her own, and diſpoſe of, either by gift 
in her life, or by will at her death; that a 
man may, with impunity, kill him who 1 
deavours to take away or debauch his wife; 
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that even a ſlave girl ſhall not be fold with. 


cout her conſent; that no injury ſhall be 
offered to ſuch of the ſex, as take ſhelter in 
any houſe in the time of public calamity ; 
that a man ſhall not go a journey without 
leaving proviſions for his wife, nor turn her 
| away even for her ill-behaviour, without 
providing her with what is neceſſary for 
ſood and cloathing; and to ſum up all, a 
ſevere fine is not only impoſed upon him 
who commits a rape, but upon him alſo 


who 
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”. who is guilty of any indecency to the ſex, 

either in his words or his actions. Such are 
the laws of Hindoſtan; but from the hiſtory | 
of the country, we have reaſon to believe, Z 


that ſo far as they regard the ſafety and 


protection of women, WP: are but ill 


obſerved, 


. nz whole of che ancient inhabitants ol 
. Hide diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


 Hindoos, are divided into claſſes, or caſts, 


_ every one of which riſes gradually in rank 
aand dignity above another; and every one 
of which moſt rigidly keeps within itſelf, 
nor ever mixes, either by marriage or any 
kind of connection, with thoſe beneath it: 
hence women have not, as in other countries, 
an opportunity of advancing themſelves by 
marriage; being obliged to marry into the 
caſt to which they belong: the Hindoo wo- 
men are not, however, guarded with that 
ſtittrictneſs and ſeverity, which is exerciſed 
over the Mahometans. In ſome places, 
even thoſe of conſiderable rank appear 
publicly in the ſtreet. In Ethiopia, the 
vomen are of more conſequence than among 


the Mahometans, or Hindoos. Poncet tells 


Is us, that the liter of the reigning emperor, 
g while 
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while he was there, had a palace of her own; © 
appeared frequently in public, mounted on 
a mule richly capariſoned, and ſurrounded 
by four or five hundred women, ſounding. 
tabors and ſinging verſes in her praiſe. -In 
China, which, for politeneſs of manners, is 


little inſerior to any part of Europe, women 


ſeem to enjoy the rank, and to ſhare in the 
huonours and dignities of their huſbands. 
The emperor may raiſe to the dignity of 


empreſs, any one of his women whom he : 


| pleaſes; and the honours and deference paid 
do her, are little inſerior to his own. But 
cdhough the empreſs, and every other lady, 
are honoured and regarded according to 
their rank, yet the fair ſex are hardly en- 
truſted with any property, and have no 
fortunes. Circumſtances which, . though in 

Europe we may conſider as an affront, are, 
notwithſtanding, among the Chineſe, ſymp- 
toms of love and regard. That wiſe people, 
ſolicitous to promote their own happineſs, 
as well as that of the ſex, endeavour, by 

this means, to prevent a woman from being 
choſen as a wife, on the ſordid motives of 
intereſt and avarice. A wiſe, | therefore, 
being conſtantly choſen from love, and 
having no ſeparate intereſt from that of 


her 
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her huſband, nor any independence to rend. 


er her undutiful and impertinent, the chain 


of matrimony, in many other countries made 


of iron, 1s, in China, only a ſilken cord. 


In Japan, the women of the Deyario, or 
great hereditary emperor and high prieſt, 
| ſeem to be venerated and honoured in a 
- degree not much inferior to himſelf. And 
in Siam, we have an account, by Kempfer, 3 


: | Condition 


of the 
Aſiatic 
women, 


__chequered 


with good 


3 And evil. 


of a funeral of one of their queens; M 
magnificent, as to leave no room to doubt 


that the women are not conſidered there 1 in 
Aa deſpicable _— 5 


Baron we take our leave of Aſia, it 


may not be improper to obſerve, that the 
account here given of the condition of their 
women; an account ſtrangely chequered 


with good and evil, but in which the evil, 


for the moſt part, greatly predominates, may 


be materially different from the ideas con- 


ceived of it by our fair readers, who have 
formed their opinions from eaſtern tales and 


romances ; Which, if not contradicted by 


facts, would impoſe upon us a belief, that 


their women were the moſt beautiful, and 


the moſt happy beings in the creation; be- 


cauſe the men conſtantly approach them in 


| guage is ſo remarkable, hangs upon their 
tongue; and every promiſe they make, is to 
laſt for life, or to eternity. But the reverſe 


of che picture ſhews us, that they keep in the 
crueleſt ſubjection, the beings they ſeem to 
adore; and. while they appear to humble 
themſelves at their feet, are actually the jail. 
ors who confine, and the tyrants who enſlave _ 
them. Even among the Chineſe, whom we 

| reckon the politeſt of the Aſiatics, wives | 
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An. 


flowery epithet, for which the eaſtern lan- rw 


are fometimes ſtrangled at the death of 


them in n the other world. 


Spou as we have deſcribed, 1s is condi- 


by genius, by neceſſity, and by a thouſand 


in others. Thus, in Otaheite, an iſland 


other circumſtances, we find one nation 
often excelling another in one or two points 
of refinement, and falling greatly behind it 


JJ | lately 


their huſbands, that they and go and ſerve 5 : 


tion of women, among many of thoſe people 
who hold a middle rank, between ſavage 
. barbarity and civilization; as the culture of 
manners, and of the ſocial principle how- 
ever among mankind, does not always pro- 
ceed upon an uniform plan, but is varied, 
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lately diſcovered in the South Sea, the in. 


OY habitants, though hitherto unacquainted 


the men at their repaſts, but never eat with _ 
them, or in their company; ſo that it is 
preſumable, the action of eating or drinking 
is, in this ifland, ranked a among the number 


with any part of the globe, but a few iſlands 
| ſcattered around them; though ſons of pure 
nature, and almoſt entirely fed and clothed 
by her hand; though without the leaſt know- 
edge of art, or glimmering of ſcience, are, 
nevertheleſs, ſocial among themſelves, civil 
and polite to the fair ſex, allowing them 
every rank and dignity, and even the ſu- 
preme authority of the iſland, when it is 
their birthright; treating them with a deſer- 
ence and indulgence, which the weaknels 
and ſofineſs of their nature ſeems to require; 
and yet, though they have carried their 
politeneſs thus far; though the two ſexes ; 


conſtantly live together 1 in promiſcuous ſo- 


ciety ; at meals, which bring the people of 
polite nations together, the ſexcs in Otaheite 


are ſeparated. The women ſometimes ſerve 


8 of female indelicacies. 


7 Ir 1s ſomewhat able that over the 
greateſt part of America, which, at preſent, 


may 


— A · 


may be called the native country of ſavage © 
barbariſm, the men have in general but one rw 
wife; while in Aſia and Africa, where they 
are commonly a little more civilized, an un- 
reſtrained polygamy ſtill takes place. But 
ſo permanent and unalterable are the cuſ- 
toms of the Eaſt, and particularly this of a 
plurality of wives, that, in all probability, 
it will be among the laſt of the chains of _ 
female ſlavery that will be broken; and if 
ve may credit the miſſionaries, who were 
| ſent to propagate Chriſtianity among them, 
there were none of the precepts of that re- 
ligion, which they found ſo much difficulty 
of making them confirm to, as that of con- 
fing themſelves to one wife; a reſtriction 
which they thought ſo abſurd and unreaſon- 
able, that they could not believe it to be 
agreeable to the will of the yet Lord of 35 
the univerſe, =» 
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The ſame Sulject continued. : 


ener. 2 I theſe imperfect ſketches, which we 
have given of the rank and condition 
ol women, we are ſorry to ſay, that it was 
long before we found them getting into pol- 
ſeflion of the common rights of mankind; 
that at preſent, in more than one quarter 
ol the globe, they are the moſt abject ſlaves; 
and in much more than another, perpetual 
' priſoners : while no only in that little 
corner of it, called Europe, that they poſ- 
ſeſs the conſequence to which they ſeem 
entitled by nature, in the ſcale of intelligent 
beings. It is, therefore, with e e we 
nov arrive at that part of our hiſtory, which 
leads us to conſider their condition in pol- 
iſhed and civil ſociety; a condition almoſt _ 
in every particular, directly the reverſe of 

| What we have depicted in the laſt chapter, 


| Treament Bur though the fair ſex are, in Europe, 

of women 

| in Eqrope. commonly treated with an affection and in- 
dulgence, which 1 in other countries they are 


either 


SW: - 


particular occaſions; yet, as all Europe is 
not equally cultivated in manners, the con- 
dition of women is not in 8 part of it 


equally go. 


pean nation, though comprehending in its the Rug. 
dominions a part of Aſia, has only begun ys 


161 CES 0 


ſew years ago to aſſume the poliſh of the 
Europeans; and 1s as yet far from having 
attained that gentleneſs and elegance of 
manners, which muſt diſtinguiſh every peo- ; 
ple before they can treat, with propriety, a 
| ſex, whoſe acute feelings, both of body and 
of mind, demand lenity and indulgence. 
The condition of women in Ruſſia is, there- 
fore, much leſs defirable than it is in 
England, France, or Italy. A late empreſs 
of Ruſſia, as a puniſhment for ſome female 


of family to be publicly knouted, in a man- 
ner which was hardly leſs indelicate than 
ſevere. The ſame empreſs, at another time, 
allowed ſeveral ladies of the firſt quality to 
ſuffer the puniſhment of the knout publicly, 
and afterwards to have their tongues cut out: 
While theſe cruel ſentences were executing, 
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. which we conſider as an | Euro- Difadrn 
ages of 


frailties, ordered a moſt beautiful young lady 
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they were expoſed on the backs of men, 


vv with no covering, but a ſcanty petticoat, 


Such were the Ruſſians only a ſew years 


ago; when in every other part of Europe, 
and even among people whom we call bar- 
barians, the 1 when neceſſarily obliged 


do inflict puniſhment on ſemale waar 


never violated the rules of decency. 


has been alſerted by many travellers, Ne | 
a2 Ruſſian bride, on her wedding-night, pre- 


ſented the bridegroom with a whip of her 


own making, in token of her ſubjection; 


and thought herſelf much flighted, if he 
did not immediately make a trial of it upon 
her perſon. Later travellers, however, al- 


ſure us, that if ever ſuch a cuſtom did exiſt 5 


they could find x no remaining traces of it at | 
preſent. 


Tuo the women at Peterfburgh are 


not confined to their apartments, they go 
little abroad, being but juſt emerging from | 
a ſtate of barbarity. In their converſation, 


| and their actions, there is hardly any thing 


of that ſoftneſs and delicacy which diſtin- 


guiſh the ſex in other parts of Europe. Even 
their exerciſes and diverſions have more of 


the maſculine than the teminine. The 
| preſent 


preſent empreſs, with the ladies of her court, © 

ſometimes divert themſelves by ſhooting at 

a mark. Drunkennels, the vice of almoſt 

| every cold climate, they are fo little aſhamed 

of, that not many years ago, when a lady 
got drunk at the houſe of a friend, it was 


cuſtomary for her to return next day, and 


thank him for the pleaſure he had done her; 
nor is it long ſince the regulations for the 
aſſemblies, at the court of Peterſburgh, con- 
tained this remarkable article; an article 
which, perhaps, is ſtill extant: © And it is 


« further ordered, that ladies ſhall not get 


cc gentlemen before nine 0 clock. 22 


drunk upon any pretence whatever; nor 


Henin unfavourable this account of Their ad- 5 


_ the Ruſſian women may appear, their con- 
dition is far ſrom being ſo deſpicable, as we 
might from thence naturally imagine. They 
| ſhare the rank and ſplendour of the families 
of which they are ſprung, of the huſbands 
with whom they marry, and are even allowed 
the ſupreme authority ; which at preſent is 
enjoyed by an empreſs, whoſe head does 
honour to her nation and to her ſex; al- 
though on ſome occaſions the virtues of her 


heart have been much ſuſpected. The 
widows 


vantages. 
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widows and daughters, as well as ſons of 
military officers, are provided for by.govern- 
ment; the widows, if young, are allowed 


one year's pay, according to the rank of 


their huſbands, by way of portion; if old, 


they have a fourth of the pay of their huſ- 
bands during life, and their daughters have 


the ſame till the age of fiſteen ; when they 1 


are ſuppoſed to be fit to marry, or hay ada = 


to provide for themſelves. The ſex, 


general, are protected from inſult by han T 


ſalutary laws, and, except among the peaſ- 


- ants, are exempted from every kind of toil _ 


and ſlavery, enjoy ſuch portions as are given 
them, or fall to their ſhare by heritage; and, 


upon the whole, ſeem approaching faſt to 


Their 
Condition 
in ſome 


others. 


of the 


northern 


countries. 


the enjoyment of that conſequence, to which 


they. have already arrived in ſeveral parts : 
of Europe. 


| In the other northern countries of Europe, 
the ſtate of women is, in many reſpects, but 


mean and contemptible. In Lapland, Nor- 
way, and Poland, except in ſome houſes 


of their firſt nobility , they have hardly even 
ſeparate apartments. Eſtates, as well thoſe 


that are acquired, a8 thoſe that are heredi- 


tary, deſcend to the children in the following : 
' proportions. 
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living. In Piedmont; females cannot 1n- 


905 


proportions. In Poland, a ſon has always C HAT, 
two ſhares, arid a daughter one; nor can a ws 
father diſpoſe of his fortune otherwiſe, with ' 
out a judicial ſentence to enable him to do 
ſo. In Denmark, women may ſucceed as 
heirs to any inheritance, but no female, of 
whatever rank or condition, can fell, diſ- 
poſe of, or in any other manner alienate 
land, but muſt leave it to the heir at 
law, who on her demiſe is empowered to 
take poſſeſſion of it; notwithſtanding any 
deviſe, bargain, or fale that ſhe may have 
made in her lifetime to the contrary. In 
Britain, daughters are excluded from in- 
| heriting hereditary eſtates ſo long as there 
are any ſons alive; but ſuch eſtates as the 
_ fathers have acquired, they may give to 
their daughters, or leave to them by will, 
though they have ſons at the ſame time 


berit a fief as long as any of the male line 
are alive. Though the Britiſh ladies ſeldom 
enjoy titles or honours in their own right, 
yet they conſtantly ſhare in thoſe of their 
huſbands, wives of biſhops and judges only 
excepted; and further, a man of the higheſt 
quality, by marrying a woman from the 
very loweſt of the people, raiſes her to 
Vor, 6: Rr — the 
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the R rank and dignity with himſelf; 


whereas no man, however mean, can 
again altogether reduce her to her orig- 


inal ſtate; the title ſhe had once acquired 


buy her noble huſband ſhe retains, by the 


complaiſance of her acquaintance, till death, 


though ſhe ſhould again be married to the 


meaneſt plebeian. Engliſh women have 


never had any power conferred on them to 
ennoble their huſbands, but of late it has not 


been uncommon to beſtow titles and honours 
on women, in their own right, with a power 
of tranſmitting them to their male Poſterity. 


In Germany, ſemale honours run in a chan- 
nel ſomething different from that of Britain, 


5 they are only annexed to birth, or attainable 
by marriage; and on the deceaſe of a huſ- 
band, the wile, if ſhe 'was his inferior, 
deſcends to that rank in like which ſhe occu- 


: Property, | 
how far 
veſted in 
 WOmene 


1 pied before marriage. 


As the management and diſpoſal af pro- 


perty, whether in goods or eſtates of in- 
| heritance, is a privilege from which women, 
in moſt ages and countries, have either been 


entirely debarred, or enjoyed under a great 


5 variety of limitations and reſtrictions; and 


as this privilege is one of thoſe which confers. 


the 


or WOMEX, 


the greateſt power and dignity, and upon © 
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which mankind ſet the greatelt value, we we 


| ſhall endeavour to give our readers ſome 
idea how far it has been granted or denied 
to the ſex, whoſe hiſtory we are now con- 


: OO 


Is countries where men eli without 


0 give portions to women on this occa- 
ſion, is a cuſtom of great antiquity; for 
Pharaoh gave the city of Gazer as a portion 


laws, and without ſociety, there is no pro- 
| perty in land; where laws and regulations 
for ſociety are in their infancy, land is the . 
Property of the public; and that public, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, means the men only. In 
the firſt caſe, women have hardly any thing 
they can call their own; in the ſecond, 
they are frequently allowed to manage and 
diſpoſe of what is given them, or what they _ 
gain by labour. As ſociety advances, they 
| riſe in importance, and though 1 in their vir- 
gin ſtate while they remain with, and are 
maintained by their fathers, they can 
ſcarcely be ſaid to have any property, yet a 
part of the ſubſtance of theſe fathers is 
generally ren them at their marriage. . 


Rr Ee = 39 
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Cn AP. to his daughter, when ſhe became the wiſe 


Cr of Solomon, king of Iſrael. We have great 

reaſon, however, to is: that, in ſuch 

early times, neither the management nor 

: diſpoſal of the portions ſo given were veſted 

in the perſon of the wife, but that ſhe, and 

the dowry which came along with her, were 
almoſt equally conſidered as the property 
of the huſband. The whole hiſtory of re- 
mote antiquity preſents us with a ſcene, in 
which women appear too inconſiderable to 
have acquired any of the goods af fortune, 
or to have been truſted with them when ac- 
quired by their parents or relations, Among | 

the ancient inhabitants of Chaldea, we are 

told, that the ſex could not hold the polleſ- 
ſlion of any inheritance; and the deciſion of 


this matter by Moſes, ſhews that, in his time, 


no precedent had exiſted of their having 
any ſuch privilege. The daughters of Zelo- 
phehad brought before Moſes, the prieſts, 
the princes, and the congregation, a petition, 
ſetting forth, that their father, after having 
always demeaned himſelf properly, had died 
in the wilderneſs, having no ſons; on which 
account they thought themſelves entitled to 


a poſſeſſion among the brethren of their 


father, which Moſes, bp 4 the commandment 


SHONE . of 
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of the Lord, not only axaried chi, Put on AP, 


alſo ordained, that in future, when a man 5 


died, having no ſons, his inheritance ſhould 


become the property of his daughters. 

A deciſion, which ſeems to be the baſis on 

which the ſucceſſion of women is, in many 
countries, founded at this day. F 


As the Egyptians had the greateſt eſteerg, | 
and veneration for their women, and even 
in many things ſubmitted themſelves to 

their direction; we have reaſon to believe 
that they allowed them property, and the 


right of ſucceſſion to the eſtates of their 1 


anceſtors; eſpecially when we conſider that 
the Greeks, who were originally a colony 
| from Egypt, were, beſides the Hebrews, 
the only people of antiquity, whom we find | 
indulging them with this privilege, The 


ancient Romans, trained up to defend by 


their arms what they had taken by conqueſt, 
had no idea that women ſhould inherit what 
they could neither conquer nor defend; but 
fathers, in time, thinking it hard that their 
ſons ſhould be rich in poſſeſſions, while their 
daughters had none; and that even the moſt 
diſtant male relations ſhould take their eſtates 


as heirs at law, contrived to make ſuch pro- 


_ viſions. 
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A eflates ſo taken of little value. The people, 


irritated at this proceeding, and convinced 
from the relics of barbarity ſtill lurking in 
their minds, that women ought not to have 


any inheritance, paſſed the Voconian law, 


by which it was ordained, That a woman 
ſhould not be left heireſs to an eſlate, even 
_ «though an only child; a law, which con- 
tinued in force till os Romans became 
more refined and ſoftened in their ſentiments, 
When a regard to the weaker lex broke 
; through the unjuſt reſtraint, and granted 
them a right of ſucceſſion to every kind of 
property, ue" the death of Ones” 


„Ran BarITY of manners is almoſt every 
Pan productive of the ſame cuſtoms. 80 
little did the Lombards think women quali- 
fied to inherit eſtates, that, by their law, | 
even the natural children, diſtant male re- 
| lations, and the public treaſury, might ſhare 
the inheritance with daughters. This law 
was ſoftened among the Saxons, the fa- 
ther and mother were bound to leave their 
_ eſtate to their ſons, and to their daughters 
if they had no ſon. Among the Burgun- 
dians, daughters were neither allowed to be 


heirs 


. 
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heirs in conjunction with ſons, nor to ſuc- © * i 
ceed to the crown. The Salique lands 
among the Franks, ſeem to have been of a 
tenure ſimilar to thoſe in the times of the 
feodal ſyſtem, held under a lord, for which 
the tenant was to perform military ſervice; 
women were not admitted as inheritors, or 
tenants, for a plain realon, becauſe they- 
_ were not qualified to perform the military 
ſervice by which theſe lands were held; but 
methods were aſterwards diſcovered to elude 
this prohibition: he who wanted to make. 
his daughter equal to his ſon, carried her 
| before the commiſſary, and ſaid, My dear 
child, an ancient and impious cuſtom bars 
da young woman from ſucceeding to her 
father; but as all my children are equally: 
given me by God, I ought to love them 
0 equally ; therefore, my dear child, my will 
is, that my effects ſhall, be ſhared equally — 
* between you and your brethren.“ This 
Salique law, which in modern France ſeems 
hardly to operate on the ſubject, is ſtill 
in force with regard to the crown, no wor, 
man is ever allowed to inherit it. But 
though the French will not ſuffer a woman | 
to ſway their ſcepter, they cannot hinder her 
from ruling the Monarch who holds it; a 
caſe = 
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enger. caſe which bs ſo ofien happened, that, in 

ſpite of their Salique law, they have * 
more under the direction of women than 
IF of the ne King 


enjoying property and inheritance have, 


of the nations of antiquity, among the pre- 


the only cauſe we can afſi gn. for it is 
| ſuperſtition. . 


Why wo- | 
3 "as fair ſex in barbarous countries, they 


perty. 


Whatever they acquire by their labour, 
whatever they take in the chace, is zen- 
tirely under the adminiſtration of the male 
Fw 2 relations 


Tur laws: which prechide fernules: 10 2 


perhaps, in every other country, but France; 
been confined to the ſubject. Among many 


ſent Afiatics, and even in ſome parts of 
America, where women in general have no 
property, and almoſt no political exiſtence; 
where it was never heard that they enjoyed 

any land, nor were even truſted with the 
management of their own perſons, they have 
= been allowed, in failure of male iſſue, to 
mount the throne, and manage the affairs 
of a ſtate; an abſurdity ſo glaring, that 


| Cauſes | Pit che mean ah ſervite condition of 


vo pro- ſeem to be rendered incapable of property. 
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relatitis? and friends, by whom they are CHAP. 
protected, and from whom they receive a A 

ſeanty and precarious ſubſiſtence. Wher⸗ 

ever polygamy is countenanced, women 

cannot poſſibly enjoy much property: pro- 
perty creates independence; and a woman 
who is independent would not ſubmit to ſo 

many rivals, and fo ſcanty a ſnhare of he 


favours of a huſband. Wherever women 


are ſtrictly confined, they can have no pro- 
perty; any thing further than food and raw 
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ment, to them would be unneceſſary; and 


any thing that could not be brought within 
the walls of a Haram, they could not man- 
age. * Wherever the ſex are publicly bought 5 


| and ſold, whether as wives or as ſlaves, they 
they are in ſuch 


can have but little property 
caſes the property transf 2 themſelves, 


and conſequently in a ſtatę too mean to be 
truſted with other property, perhaps recs 


koned more valuable than they are, When 


we meet wich to great a 5 of cauſes : 


. * By 0 the 2940 of * laws it would ſeem, that the property, 0 Fa 
women is not only as extenſive, but as accurately defined, and as ſe · 

Feurely guarded as it is in Europe; it is difficult, however, to conceive | 
how this can be the caſe : how can women who are confined manage 1 


their propery? It muſt either be managed by their relations, or the ac- 
counts T_ of it ad this code muſt be falſe and os rec 


wt. 


Bout. og Ty which 
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- which deprive women of property, when we 


conſider how widely theſe cauſes are diſſemi- 


nated, we find that it is only in a few of 


the politer countries of Europe, that they J 
are poſſeſſed of this privilege, and even in 


thoſe, with ſuch reſtrictions, that in many 
caſes they can hardly be ſaid to enjoy what 
they poſſeſs. But as we ſhall have occaſion 
afterwards to treat more fully of the rights 
and privileges of the Britiſh women, which | 
are in a great meaſure ſimilar to thoſe of the 


other poliſhed countries in the neighbour: 6 


hood, we ſhall not at preſent ee chat 
mr of our r ſubject. | 


pageant- 


ry, and 
ow, the 
delight of 
women, 


Is theſe ae of human lociety hatin- 
tervene between the moſt uncultivated ſlate 
of nature and a taſle for elegance and re- 
finement of manners; pageantry and ſhow 


ſeem to employ the utmoſt attention, and to 


be conſidered as the only proper appenda- 


ges of grandeur, ſtrong proofs of which are 


afforded us by almoſt all the nations of the 


Eaſt, and by Poland in the North; the 


Poliſh women of faſhion ſeldom viſit one 


another without being attended by a numer- 


_ ous train of ſervants, carriages, and flam- 
beaus; but when we follow them home, we 


meet 


3 


\ 
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meet with nothing adequate to this parade; 
their apartments are but poorly furniſhed, 


and but hardly clean, and themſelves are 
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the mean and fawning ſlaves of their huſ- _ 
bands, who, except in the articles of equi- 
page and dreſs, ſcarcely treat them as rational 2 

| beings. In Germany, where the taſte is in 
ene leſs formed than in F. rance or Eng- 


land, the women are more fond of family 


pageantry, and more crammed with family 


pride. In Italy, of a warmer temparament, 


they aim more at captivating the heart than 
the eyes, and have there, as well as in 
France, attained almoſt to an abſolute do- 
minion over the men; a prerogat ive which 


=” Portugal ſeems much on the decline; fol- 


though, in the time of Alphonſo, when the 


Portugueze were an hononr to human na- 


ture, the man who inſulted a woman, or 
broke any promiſe he had made to her, was 


degraded from whatever rank he enjoyed; 


at preſent, the falſe gallantry introduced, 
authoriſes him to commit every perfidy of 


that nature with 1 an 


In England, 8 and Italy, and thoſe 
other parts of Europe which have arrived 
Agarly at the ſame degree of politeneſs: 
$12. prompted 


Why i 


treated 
with in- 
dulgence. 
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; CHAP, l by a mixture of homely and 
wo love, the men have entirely exempred the 
women ſrom every ſpecies of labour, except. 


what is abſolutely neceſſary among the poor 


for obtaining their daily bread; and even 
among them, it is with pleaſure we often 
obſerve the ruſtic clown, while he wipes 
the ſweat from his brow, endeavouring to 
lighten the burden and alleviate the taſk of 
the ſun-burnt daughter ol. labour who tolls 


by- his fide. 


780 exteniave.; are Ss effefts of nolicendls 
in Europe, that it has not only ſoftened the 
actions and manners of him who, tutored in 
the lap of eaſe, has received the poliſh of a 
fine education; but of him alſo who, leſt 
to nature, has nothing to boaſt of but what 
he received from her hand. This ſpirit of 
ſympathetic indulgence, or polite gallantry, 
does not ſtop at endeavouring to eaſe the 
load of toil, or to mitigate the ſeverity of 
that labour, for which the ſex ſeem to be 


incapacitated by their conſtitutional weak- 
neſs; it expands itſelf to every part of the 


conduct of the men which has any relation 


to them. We give to a woman, even though 


of inferior quality, che right hand, ſhew her 
= 1 every 


eve 
eve 


{ul 
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every token of reſpett, and ie her in CHAS. 
every ſituation of honour. We laviſh our 
ſubſtance upon ornaments for our wives and 
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daughters, and reckon they reflect a luſtre 


and credit upon us, when they appear in 
elegance and taſte, We are hurt when they 
behave improperly, and on the contrary, 
perſuade ourſelves that their good conduct 
adds a dignity to our character and reputa- N 


tion. In ſhort, we are ſo deeply intereſted 


in every thing that relates to them, that they 
may be conſidered as the arbiters of our fate, 
and the ſpring which ſets in motion, and 


continues to direct, almoſt every action f 


our lives; ſuch is the indulgence we ſhew 
them, and ſuch the power we put into their 
hands, that a proverbial ſaying has from 
| thence ariſen, that England is the heaven 


of women, and the hell of horſes. 


. In France, Italy, and Spain, the defer- 


ence paid to women 1s ſtill greater than in 


England, and generally proceeds from dif- 


| ferent motives. Here, the honours we con- 


fer upon them flow from a mixture of love 


for their perſons, and eſteem of their vir- 
tues; there, it ariſes, for the moſt part, only 


from a kind of cuſtomary gallantry, which 


ſeems 
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CLE P. ſeems directed more to 1 ſen than the in- 
CEE dividual. AF renchman, the moment he is 


in the company of a woman, whether young 
or old, beautiful or otherwiſe, declares him- 
ſelf her admirer, talks of flames and darts, 
and pays her a thouſand compliments on 
her beauty. An Italian, when he is intro- 
duced to a lady, walks up to her in the 
moſt humble and ſubmiſſive manner, kiſſes 
her hand, and if ſhe is handſome, and of 
quality, conſiders her as a ſublime being, an 
angel in a human form, and conſequently | 
never to be approached but with the greateſt 
reverence. The Spaniard goes yet a ſtep 
farther, the whole ſex is to him an object 
of Intle leſs than adoration ; he retains ſtill 
a tincture of the ſpirit of knight-errantry in 
every thing relating to women, and will rea. 
dily venture his life to fave any of them 
from trouble or from danger; the objett of 
his love is never leſs than a goddels, nor 


does he ever mention her but with all the 


extravagance that metaphor and hyperbola 


can dictate. To a woman, above the rank 


of a peaſant, he never preſents any thing ; 


BON ina wms poſture. ' 


p + 4 x Is. * þ. 
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by the ſex in other nations. The externa 
appearance of things is, however, but an 
_ unfaithful mirrour, whoſe repreſentation we 
cannot altogether depend on. Women are 
in ſome degree every where che ſlaves -of 
ſuperior power; in Aſia impriſoned, and 
_ conſtantly reduced to act by the impulſe of 
another, without any power. of gratifying 
their own inclinations, their triumphs laſing 
E: only a few moments; their rivalry, animoſi- 
ties, and confinement, till death. In Africa 
and America, the mere drudges of their 
proud tyrants, they labour to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence for themſelves and huſbands, and 
| When they have done, are treated little better 
than our dogs; they receive only chaſtiſement 
and crumbs. In Europe, forthe moſt, part, 


or WOMEN. 


Tusk improvements, in the condition 


of the European women, at firſt view ſeem 


to point out to us, that they merit and enjoy 
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Conſider- 
ations on 


a happineſs ſuperior to all that is enjoyed the near- 


| ment of 
| the ſex. 


but improperly, or lightly educated; and 
at all times kept in a ſtate of dependence, 1 


by the reſtrictions of a ſevere legiſlation, 
which, in the management and diſpoſal of 
what property is allowed them, commonly 

cramps the freedom of their will. Diſho- 


noured and diſgraced beyond all poſſibility | 


of 
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of redemption, | by the commiſſion of faults, 


Yo which in the men are hardly conſidered as 


any thing but acts of gallantry; and even 
in the ſtate of matrimony, a ſtate to which 
they naturally aſpire, more indiſſolubly 
bound than their huſbands; the law affords 
them no relief, unleſs the cruel partner 
Bo whom they are tied, has attempted to 
take away their life; and while he may riot 
with impunity in adulterous amours, if the 
wife retaliates, by copying his example, he 
immediately procures a divorce, and may 
turn her out without ſubſiſtence, to the 
ſcorn and contempt of her own ſex, Who, 
in ſuch caſes, ſeldom look with pity even 
on a repenting ſinner. In all cafes where 
honour is concerned, even the politeſt na- 
tions pay little regard to the ſex. Titles are 
ſeldom bree on women, they convey 
no honours to their huſbands, and their 


rank and condition reflect little or no diſ- 


honour upon them. The Knights of Malta, 
who are of all mankind the moſt ſolicitous 

that none but nobility ſhall attain the honours 
of that order, never ſuppoſe this noble blood 
contaminated by the female ſide; the ſame 
aer obtains almoſt over 1 1 Europe, where, 


ik 


be preſerved intire, that of the female. is 


conlidered as of little nnn, 


Trough we have watked: as we came 
along, ſeveral cauſes of the good and ill 


treatment of women, yet we flatter ourſelves 
it may not be improper to conclude this 
chapter with a more accurate view of them; _ 
Were we on this ſubje& to reaſon from 
5 analogy, we ſhould not heſitate to ſay, that 
there is in nature a principle, which ſtrongly 
- prompts us to behave with lenity and indul- . 
gence to the fair ſex; as almoſt the whole 
of the irrational creation preſents us with a 
picture of ſuch behaviour: the cock, when 7 


he has found any proviſion, calls his hens 


male, yet the former is in many caſes very 


diſtinguiſhable, and the latter not altogether 
imperceptible. No male of any ſpecies of a- 
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Cauſes of 
the good 
and ill- 
treatment 
of women. 


together to partake of it; and the males of ; 
almeſt all the feathered kind, provide for the 
females while hatching. Among quadru- 
pedes, though there appears leſs indulgence, 
and even lels aſſiſtance on the part of the 


nimals we are acquainted with, will fight with, 


or uſe a female of the ſame ſpecies rudely,. 


unleſs highly provoked ; and even then, he 


Vor. I. „ will 
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ener. vill correct her with lenity and ſeeming re. 
luctance. But while we reaſon on this ſub. 


ject, if we truſt to analogy, it will certainly | 
miſlead us; for a {light ſurvey of man, in his 


ſavage ſtate, muſt convince us, that he has 
no natural propenſity, nor inſtinct, which de. 


termines him to uſe the females of his ſpe. 


cies with tenderneſs and indulgence; or if 
he has, it is, like many other natural inſtinas, 
totally obliterated in his youth by habit and 


education. We are told, indeed, by Char- 


levoix, that ſome of the ſavages of North 
America will, by no means ſtrike, and 
badly even defend themſelves againſt a 
woman; but ſhould this be true, it is only a 
local cuſtom; for we are aſſured almoſt by 
Ox every traveller, that ſavages, in a variety of 


parts of the world, on the moſt trifling oc- | 
caſions, beat and abule: the lex. without 
mercy. 


Wr have already obſerved, that power, 


135 when not influenced by humanity, 1s com- 


monly made uſe of only to enllave. On this 


principle, we may aſfert, that the moſt ge- 
__neral and extenſive cauſe of the ill- treatment 
of women, is their weakneſs and conſequent 


impoſſibility of aſſerting the rights of nature, 
_ 
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againſt a ſex ſo much ſuperior in ſtrength. ener. 


b. The next cauſe, is the inſenſibility of the Us 
ly WM men, or that ſavageneſs of diſpoſition, which 
lis not only eradicates humanity, but prompts 

as only to animal appetite, inſtead of the ſen- _ 

e. timental feelings of love; a cauſe which, 


more or leſs, prevails in almoſt every coun- 
try, and particularly in thoſe, where ſociety 
and the various refinements thereon depend- 
ing, are but little and imperfectly known. 
Men conſtantly accuſtomed to gain their 
ſubſiſtence by fiſhing and hunting, are 
trained up in the exerciſe of every cruelty 
againſt the brute creation; hence, even the 
tender and inoffending fair ſex are ſubjetts 
upon which they exerciſe that ferocious _ 
_ temper, which, from their earlieſt infancy, 
has been nouriſhed by their employments, 
whetted by their difficulties, and which 
neither religion, example, nor the feelings 
of humanity, have ever conſpired to reſtrain, 
Whatever be the original difference in the 
feelings of the human heart, we know they 
are capable of being altered, and made 5 
ter or worſe by education and example; an 
inconteſtible proof of which ariſes from the 
behaviour of the genteel, and common 
raus of England, who muſt be nearly 
- 2 © 7 rs alike 
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en AP. alike by nature; and yet by a the 
r employments of life, and the example of 
low company, the latter are oſten brutal 
and ferocious in their manners, while the 
former are diſtinguifhed for e and 
ſympathetic tenderneſs. | 


| WE -:5.,. A rar dale of thi ill-treatment of the 
ſſew is, their general want of proper educa- 
tion and inſtruction. In ſavage life, without 
any engaging qualification of mind, without 
any ornament of body, they have nothing 
but ſex to engage the attention, and ſoften 
the rugged nature of man. In countries 
ſomewhat cultivated, as in Aſia, though 
every ornament is laviſhed on their per- 
ſons, their minds commonly preſent a blank; 
ſcarcely even here and there ſhaded with the 
outlines of knowledge and ſenſibility. In 
elimates moderately warm, vomen acquire 
ſenſe and experience, as their charms and 
beauty expand. In hoter climates, the body 
ripens long before the mind; and if they 
ever become ſenſible and intelligent, it is at 
an age when their ſhort and fleeting beauty 
either begins to fade, or is irrecoverably 
loſt. This is one of the ſtrongeſt reaſons | 
why the women of the Eaſt are ſo little 
--- eſleemed,. 
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eſteemed. In countries, where the manners 0 n 5 b. 


are finiſhed by the laſt touches of poliſh ang A 


refinement; the levities, the expenſive ſollies, 
the irreſtrainable propenſity to pleaſure ob · 
ſervable in the other lex, ar; in- 


even to | deſpile and e hab h art; 


At FOURTH cauſe: of the iareatment 


of women is, their inattention to the means 


| of making themſelves agreeable. This is 
commonly the caſe in ſavage life, where, 
if nature has denied them charms, they „ 


have no method of attracting the heart; and 
where, if ſhe has not denied them, the poſl- 


ſelſors have not learned to ſet a proper value 


upon them, nor to improve their power by 
correſpondent qualifications of the mind. 
But this is not a caſe only to be met with 
in favage countries, in the moſt cultivated 
ſtates of ſociety, we often meet the careleſs _ 
flattern, who dif guſts us with her indelicacy; 7 
che conceited beauty, who, truſting to the 
> favours ſhe has received from nature, exacts 
from us the tribute ſhe thinks due to them, 
with a petulant preſumption, which fruſ- 
trates all its own intentions; ; and the hapleſs 


wanderer 
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- wanderer from the paths of virtue, who, loft 
SE to honour and to ſhame, lays aſide every 


thing pleaſing in the manners of the beſt of 
her own ſex, and adopts every thing diſguſt. 


ing in the worſt of ours. To thele charac- 


ters we may add the unthinking wiſe; who, 
as ſoon as ſhe has ſtepped over the threſhold 
ot matrimony, leaves behind her every deli- 
cacy, and ſtrives not to retain the huſband, 

buy the arts with Which ne e the 


5 lover. 


. I polite countries, women reckon meln 1 
e folves ill-treated, if they are not honoured, 
accoſted with reſpett, and even their wiſnes 
prevented by all the nameleſs little offices 
of good -· breeding: accuſtomed to be con- 


ſtantly approached, with an air of ſubmiſſion 


that borders on adoration, to be conſtantly 
flattered, on account of their beauty and 


accompliſhments, and wanting ſagacity to 


diſtinguiſh mere gallantry from the real ſen- 
timents of the heart, they at laſt become 
pert and aſſuming, and often rude and ill- 
natured io ſuch as they think do not offer a 


ſufficient quantity of the incenſe of praiſe, 
at the ſhrine of their beauty. Having ar- 


Tue this length, they ſoon become objects 


of 
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of contempt, a Srunethiws. * ill-treat- “ 


ment. No claſs of females are ſo apt to 


- fall into this tract as thoſe called beauties; 
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| who, though eagerly ſought "fer by the e 


men at every place of public amuſement, 


| re not ſo eagerly ſolicited to retire with 


them into that private ſcene of domeſtic 


. where the maſk muſt be laid aſide, and 5 


the train of flatterers for ever diſcarded. 


Tus power of appropriating entirely to 


ourſelves. what we love and eſteem, is ſo 


deeply rooted in our nature, that it has 


given birth to jealouſy, one of che ſtrongeſt 
| paſſions chat convulſe the ſoul; and from 


this jealouſy ariſes another fruitful ſource 


ol the ill: treatment of women. It is the 


cauſe that has, time . ſhut them 


up in the gloom of perpetual impriſonment, 


and debarred them in the Eaſt ſrom every 
joy that can flow from friendſhip and ſociety. *_ 
it is the cauſe which, in Hindoſtan, and 


more particularly in Perſia, has ſubjected 


them not only to the chaſtiſement of an en- 


raged huſband, but even to death itſelf, for 
an offence no greater than looking at a 


horror, to view the other ide of the picture. 
5 Tux 


titranger. But we turn from ſuch ſcenes of - 
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CHAP. "THE: general cauſes of the proper ura? 
ment of women are ſimple, and may be all 
mapa ** comprehended in the education of the one 
| treatment ſex, and the behaviour of the other. It 1s 
— ofwomen. gant of education and inſtruction, that 
makes the ſavage; and it is the proper ap. 
pPlwGKwication of An that form the man of 
” ſociety and the gentleman. A man brought 
up in any of the polite countries of Europe, 
is, from his earlieſt infancy, taught to _ = 
thouſand good offices to the fair ſex; to 
huonour and indulge them; and, as he aha 
up, to provide for, and defend them: hence 
cvery kindneſs, and every duty he can per- 
form to them, are ſo imperceptibly inter- 
woven with his nature, that he takes them 
for nature itſelf : but leſt this attachment of 
education ſhould not be ſtrong enough to 
forma kind of balance of power between 
the two ſexes, the Author of nature has 
wiſely provided, that, at a certain age, love 
ſhould ſpring up to lend its aſſiſtance, and 
add a motive {lill more powerful, than even 
cuſtom and education, to induce us to do 
the fair ſex every kind and indulgent office, 
which the delicacy of their ſituation, and 
the weakneſs of their nature, may ſtand in 
need of. But we muſt here carefully diſtin- 


guill. 
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guiſh between that love, which: in civil life, 


is a mixture of animal-appetite and ſenti- 


mental feeling; and that which, in ſavage 
life, is animal appetite only. The laſt, 


though it may prompt by its immediate im- 


CHAP, 


pulſe, to be fawning and complaiſant, is 
but ſhort and inconſtant in its operations; 


| and, conſequently, unable to reſtrain the _ 


rudeneſs and oppreſſion of the men, or raiſe 
the women to any degree of conſequence 


and dignity. The firſt, more ſteady and 


uniform, inſpires wich an unremitting atten- 


tion to do good offices, with a generoſity 
of ſentiment, and with an inclination to 
protect, and ſcreen from oppreſſion the 


weakneſs which ſavages deſpiſe. Nor are 


the fair regarded and defended only by ſuch 


individuals as are connected with them by 


love, friendſhip, and other motives ol paſ- 


ſion and intereſt, but by the generality of 


men in civil life, from ſentiments of gallan- 
- try; and by every wiſe legillature, which, 


in proportion to the weaknels of that EP 
exerts itſelf the more ſtrenuouſly to protect | 


their Fe and intereſts, 


Sven, and many more, are the bappy 


effects which the fair ſex experience ſrom 
oi. 1. — education 
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CHAP. education and from love; but in the indi- 


IX. 


S viduals, with whom they are more nearly 


connected, good ſenſe, and humanity of 
temper, are likewiſe neceſſary, in order to 
ſecure them from ill-uſage. There are in 
domeſtic life, a thouſand little incidents 
where ſentiments will unavoidably jar; but 
ſhould even this happen fo frequently, as 
to interrupt all peace, and be productive of 
a conſtant acrimony of temper, a man of 
= ſenſe, when connected with a woman whom 
he cannot love in his heart, will never de- 
grade himſelf ſo as to-uſe her ill; and will 
be ſorry that he is obliged to * where 5 
= he would wiſh to love. 8 15 


Tur propriety of female behaviour, 
which inclines the men to favour, and treat 
the ſex with the greateſt indulgence, is of 

various kinds, and would be tedious to run 
cover. In ſavage countries, it conſiſts moſtly 
in performing che talks of labour aſſigned 


them; in yielding the moſt abject ſubmiſſion 


to their huſbands; and taking proper care 
of the children they have by them. Inthe 
Eaſt, it conſiſts in reſigning themſelves with 
a ſeeming alacrity | to confinement ; being 


periectly ſkilled in all che arts of pleaſing, 


and 
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| and avoiding, with the utmoſt circumſpec- ©x P. 
tion, every cauſe of jealouſy. In Europe it is UV 
more unlimited; it conſiſts in good-nature, 
ſenſibility, delicacy, chaſtity, the domeſtic 
virtues, and a thouſand other qualities; 
which, when joined to a competent ſhare of 
beauty and female ſoftneſs, are almoſt ſuf- 
| ficient to ſooth the moſt rugged nature, and | 
change the crueleſt e into gentleneſs i 
and humanity. : e 
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Of the n Conduct A Women, 


CHAP, «A the actions of women are ate 
AR confined within a more narrow circle 

| than thoſe of the men, ſo their good or bad 

character is alſo, for the moſt part, come _ 
priſed under fewer virtues and vices. In 
the Eaſt, where they are by confinement 
i totally excluded from action and obſerva · 1 
tion, we may ſay with Pope, That they 


” have hardly 255 character at all. 


Ar the head of the 8 which make 


up the good or bad character of each ſex, 


| there is generally placed ſome cardinal vir- 


tue, or vice; which 1s ſet, as it were, in the 


ſore- ground; and to which all the reſt of 
the figures in the group are ſubordinate. 
Thus, what is the moſt highly eſteemed in 
the men, 1s courage and ſenſibility. © What 
gives the highelt luſtre and poliſh to the 
women, is modeſty, Joined to that ſoft and 
gentle temper, which is ever ready to ſooth 


aitliction, . to pity diſtrels. As theſe two 


virtues 
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_ virtues form the great outlines of the cha- © HAP: 


rater of the fair ſex, a large portion of * 


Phat we have to ſay on the preſent lubjett, . 
will neceſſarily be employed in inquiring, 
hov far they have cultivated them, or de- 

viated 1 into their oppolite vices. 


In the entice: ages of antiquity, if we | Vackaliy 
an early 
may reaſon from the nature of our paſſions, vice in he 
from the imperfection of ſociety, and the "a 
' want and weakneſs of human laws, we may 
conclude that modeſty and chaſtity were vir- 
| tues not ſeduouſly attended to, The reaſons 


aſſigned for the deſtruction of the world by 


the deluge; for the poſterior deſtruction of 


Sodom; and the conduct of Lot's daughters, 5 


are all too evident proofs of this concluſion. 


| Proceeding forward to the patriarchal ages, 


the ſcene 1s but little altered; for we there 


find, that when Abraham had gone down 
to Egypt to avoid a famine, he had ſuch an 
opinion of the diſſoluteneſs of the people 
of that country, that he was afraid they 
would murder him, in order to get poſſeſſion 
of his wife; and to avoid that danger, 
agreed with her to ſay, that ſhe was his 
liſter: a falſity and meanneſs, which he again 
repeated, when he afterwards journied with 
her 
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her in Gerar, This puſilanimous example 
was likewiſe copied by his ſon Iſaac, when 
he went with Rebecca, his wiſe, into the 


| ſame country of Gerar; and the ſpeech of 
Abimelech to Iſaac, on finding that he had 
deceived him, plainly points out the ideas 


they then entertained of debauchery; one 
of the Rane * TOY have hin | 
5 6 * with her,” MP 1-4 | | 


Tu . ſevere revenge, however, taken on 


the Sechemites, for the rape of Jacob's 
daughter, ſeems to inſinuate, that the Iſrael- 
ites paid no little regard to the chaſtity of 
their women; at leah to thoſe that were of 
ber rank and condition; though the anſwer 
theſe avengers made to their father Jacob, 


| when he reproved them for their cruel per- 


fidy, plainly ſhews us, that public proſtitu- 7 


tion vas in that ſimple and early period far ; 


from being unknown. Should he deal 


« with our ſiſter, (faid they) as with an har- 


lot?“ And we are ſorry, to obſerve, from 
the adventure of Judah, with Tamar, his 
daughter. in-law, who had perſonated an har- 


lot, in order to force him to procure her a 
ſecond huſband, that, in his days, the cha- 
racter in which ſhe appeared, ſeems neither 


to 
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to have been uncommon, nor attended with © HA P. 
any great degree of infamy. In periods ſo 

exceedingly remote as theſe we are now deli- 
neating, the general conduct of the Hebrew 
women, with regard to chaſlity, ſeems ex- 

| tremely uncertain. We may, however, with 
great propriety, lay it down as a rule, that 

| the virtues and vices of the two ſexes al- 

ways keep nearly an equal pace with each 

other; and as the patriarchs themſelves were 
no way famous for continence, we cannot 

| reaſonably expect that their women were 

_ Giſtinguiſhed by this virtue: nor in alleging | 

| this, is there any injuſtice done to the patri- 
archs, it is too well confirmed by the ancient 
hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation; Abraham, Ifaac, 

and Jacob, had all of them ſeveral concu- 
bines as well as wives. David rioted in 
concubinage, and even in adultery; nor 
ſeems to have been checked in either, till 

he alſo became a murderer. Solomon ſet 

no bounds to his appetite ; and, from every 
neighbouring nation, ſelected a numerous 

train of women; among whom he ſpent a 

great part of his time in the moſt voluptu- 5 
ous . 


1 
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Ir the women, in the times we are ſpeak- 


PIE ing of, were not remarkable for chaſtity, we 


Not re- 


_ markable 


have ſcarcely any better reaſon to think that 


or huma· they were more conſpicuous for the ſy mpa- 


nity . 


| thetic tenderneſs of the ſex. Sarah, ma 


crue] manner, turned out the Concubite and 


child of her huſband, almoſt without pro- 


"viſion, into a deſert and inhoſpitable coun- 
try; where, without the interpoſition of 
providence, ; they muſt have periſhed „ 
hunger; nor was ſhe inſtigated by jealouſy 


to this barbarous deed; it was the common 
cuſtom to have concubines, and ſhe herſelf 


had given Hagar to her huſband. Jael, in 
cool blood, drove a nail into the temple of | 
Siſera, to whom ſhe had promiſed protec- 
tion, and perlidioully llew him as he lay 
alleep in her tent, Delilah, a Philiſtine, 
who was married to Sampſon, treacherouſſy 


betrayed the huſband of her boſom. But 


not to draw the character of a whole peo- 


ple from ſingle inſtances, it was cuſtomary ” 


among the nations which ſurrounded the 


Ifrachites, to ſacrifice human victims to their 


idols. The Tyrian, Pheenician, and Car- 


thaginian women, not only attended at theſe 
ſacrifices, but even mothers carried their 


own children to be ollered to Saturn, em- 


braced 
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s | braced and conſigned them to the devour- © HA?" 
ing flames; and if at any time inſtigated by www | 
humanity, they dropped a tear over them, — 
dhe ſacrifice was by the prieſts declared to 

* be unacceptable to the god. Even the „ 
raclites themſelves imitated the example, and by 


' parents of both ſexes, attended while their 
_ infants paſſed through the fire to Molech. 
Thele, and ſeveral other. inſtances we could 
give, plainly demonſtrate, that both ſexes = 
F were in thoſe days diſtinguiſhed for a bru- 
| ality of temper, to which nothing but a 
miſtaken religion could have given birth. 


Tux character of the other nations in the 
remote periods we are now conſidering, was 
perhaps ſtill leſs famous for purity of female 
WH manners than that of the Jews. In Egypt, 
the ſtory of Potiphar's wife, preſents us with 
aan almoſt unparalleled inſtance of female 

effrontery. But as it would be unjuſt to 
condemn a whole people for the impudence 
and lewdneſs of one. woman, let us look 
into their hiſtory, a hiſtory which will too 

| amply convince us, that the proofs of female 

_ debauchery were far from being confined to 

this lingle inſtance. 
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PHERON, ſucceſſor to Sefoftris, the firft 


CO Mag of Egypt, having loſt his ſight, con- 


ſulted the oracle, and was told that he ſhould 
be recovered by waſhing his eyes with the 
urine of a woman, that had never known 
any man beſides her own huſband; after a 
great many unſucceſsful trials, he at laſt ob- 
_ tained his wiſh, by applying to an humble 
cottager, whoſe poverty and obſcurity had 
ſecured her from temptation; and having 
rewarded her in an ample manner, he put 
to death all the others who had ſo miſerably = 
_ diſappointed his hopes. Chemmis, another 
- of their kings, who is ſaid to have erected 
the largeſt E gyptian pyramid, being at aloſs 
how to procure materials for carrying on ſo 
extraordinary a work, at laſt, conſidering 
how much the people were given to de- 
bauchery, ordered his own daughter to be- 
come a proſtitute, and to demand that each 


ol her paramours ſhould bring a large ſtone, | 


to be employed in the building carried on 


by her father; theſe ſtones ſhe collected in 


ach nunibers, that they were found not 
: only ſufficient to finiſh the great pyramid 
already begun, but with the remainder ſhe 


erected a ſmall one to her own memory. 


Though both theſe ſtories carry along with 
them 
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them the moſt evident marks of fable; yet, 
as fable was ſo frequently made uſe of in 
the Eaſt, to convey inſtruction or reproof, 
they might nevertheleſs be highly character- = 
iſtic of the manners of the times, Beſides, 
if we may form any judgment of the ob. 


racter of a nation from its cuſtoms and re- 


ligious ceremonies, which, if we may be 
allowed the expreſſion, are the trueſt pictures 


ol its heart, they will teach us to entertain 


but a low opinion of the decency and deco- 


rum of the ancient Egyptian women. 


: Tas Egy ptians ſeveral times every year 


celebrated a feſtival of Diana, at Bubaſte, 1 


to which they commonly went by water; 
and the boats being promiſcuouſly crowded 
vith men and women, when they paſſed near 
| any town or village, they ſtopped, in order 
| to give an opportunity to the women on 
| board to make a trial of {kill with theſe on 
ſhore, in the moſt obſcene language and 
geſticulations; when, after a variety of theſe 
indecent and ridiculous altercations, they 


at laſt arrived at the place of their deſtina- 


3 tion, they celebrated the feſtival in honour 


of their goddeſs, by rites which would have 
diſhonoured the vileſt of the race of mor- 


X 3 tality, 
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_cvA?P. tality, by drinking, rioting, and committing 
iro ſuch debaucheries, that ancient authors have 

been aſhamed fully to deſcribe them. Among 
other nations we find but too many exam- | 
_ ples of men endeavouring to debauch: their 
women when living; the Egyptians afford 

us the only one we meet with, where they 
ſacrilegiouſly defiled themſelves with them 
when dead. It vas a cuſtom in this coun- 
try, immediately after death, to deliver the 
body to the embalmers, to be by them pre- 

| pared for burial; but young women of great 

beauty were at laſt, contrary to this cuſtom, 
obliged to be kept till the ſymptoms of pu- 
trefaction began to appear, leſt the embalm- 


ers, as had ſometimes happened, ſhould abuſe 
their dead bodies, 
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. this public licen- 
tiouſneſs, the laws of Egypt ſeem not to 
have been in the fault, but a general corrup- 
tion of manners had ſet them at defiance. 
Nor were the civil laws only well calculated 

or the preſervation of chaſtity, and ſecuring 

the weaker ſex from every inſult upon their 
honour, but thoſe of religion alſo conſpired 
to aſſiſt them. The Egy ptians ſeem to have 

been the firſt among the ancients who paid a 


Proper 
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with every ſpecies of luſt and intemperance. 
The Egyptians hallowing them, ordained 


that men ſhould religiouſly abſtain from wo- 


men within their ſacred walls. 


* 


Wr have already mentioned wine cauſes 
vhich have overcome the natural propenſity 
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proper reſpett to the temples of their gods. On r. 
The neighbouring nations polluted them Uo" 


ol women to preſerve their own ofl-ſpring; _ 


to theſe already taken notice of, we ſhall _ 


now add, that this has in Egypt been done 
= by ſuperſtition, in Greece and Rome, by = 


romantic patriotiſm. The Egyptian women 
rejoiced when their children were devoured 
by their ſacred crocodiles. The Greeks and 


Romans, when they were ſlain in the wars, 


- undertaken to defend or enlarge their coun- 


try. Would we were able to lay, that in 


modern times this propenſity did not often 
yield to caules more frivolous and not leſs 
culpable. The religious character of the 
Egyptian women can only be drawn from 
that of their men, Thoſe were ſuperſlitious : 


almoſt beyond a poſſibility of belief. They 


worſhipped animals of every kind; they 


even paid an extravagant degree of adora- 


tion to the vileſt of reptiles and inſects; and 
what 
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1 WA v. what is not a little extraordinary, the animal 


that was adored and worſhipped 1n one dif. 


trict, was frequently held in the utmoſt abo- 


mination in another. As women have been 
in all countries leſs apt to examine and 
_ reaſon upon matters, than men, they have 


ever been more credulous and ſuperſtitious; 


we may therefore ſuppoſe that every whim. 
ical extravagance in the Egyptian religion, 


had the women in e as its votaries. 


Motive, IN no country : were there ever fack pow- 
to induce | | 


ved. he-. erſul motives deviſed to oblige people ; 


| Haviourin preſerve an untainted character as in Egypt. 
Egypt. | | w | 98 


among the ancients, and how pittiable they 
imagined the ſituation of that ſoul whole 
body lay unburied. The Egyptian legiſla- 


ture, availing itſelf of this univerſal preju- 

dice, ordained, That no perſon ſhould obtain 
burial, till his conduct, while living, had 
been ſcrupulouſly examined; for this pur- 

pole, the corpſe was ordered to be carried 


into an iſland in the lake Moeris, where the 


people ſat as judges upon it, and decreed, 


or denied it burial, according as the charac- 


ter came out good or bad. The boatman 


wha 


It is well known to our learned readers, how 
much the honours of ſepulture were valued 
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who was firſt employed i in carry dead bodies CHAS. 
over to this ſolemn trial, being named Cha- . 
ron, has give origin to the poetical fable of 
Charon ferrying ſouls over the Styx, or from 
this world to the next. From the few ſcat- 
| tered hints of the Egyptians, which have 
_ reached our times, we can with little cer- 
tainty ſay any more of their character or 
conduct; ſo different are the accounts We 
meet with concerning them, ſome affirming 
| that the women did all the buſineſs without 
doors, while the men confined themſelves 
vithin; others aſſerting, that the men con- 
fined all their women from jealouſy, and 
never allowed them the uſe of ſhoes, that 
0p oo Joke not t be able to walk abroad. 


. 


An ümey Gf heut ar quity,; e e . 
deſty, which we now conſider as the chief vue 
ornament of the female character, does not i why 
.appear to have been much regarded by — 

either ſex. At Babylon, the capital of the 
Aſſyrian empire, it was ſo little valued, that 

a law of the country even obliged every 
woman to forfeit her title to it. This un- 
paralleled law, the only one in the annals 
of mankind, that ever forced the virtuous 
part of the ſex to pre ordained, 


That 
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CHAP.. That every woman ſhautdr-once in her lile 
OL repair to the temple of Venus, having her 


head crowned with flowers, and there wait 


till ſome ſtranger performed with her the 


rites ſacred to the goddeſs of debaucher y. 


When the ſtranger accoſted the object of 


7 | his choice, he was obliged. to preſent her 


with ſome pieces of money, nor was ſhe at 
3 liberty to refuſe either theſe, or the requeſt 


of the ſtranger who offered chem, whatever 


was the value of the money, or however 
mean or diſagreeable the donor. This pre- 
liminary being ſettled, they retired together 
to fulfil the law. Aſter which the woman 
returned and offered to the goddeſs the ſa- | 
crifice preſeribed by cuſtom, and then was 
at liberty to return home. .Cuſtoms ſome- 
thing ſimilar to this were obſerved in ſome 
other countries, though they had not the 
ſanction of a law. The young women of 
Cyprus went at ſlated times and proſtituted 


themſelves upon the ſea ſhore, as the moſt 


acceptable ſervice they could render to 


Venus; and ſeveral of | their neighbours 
thought 1 it expedient, that a certain number 


of virgins ſhould be every year proſtituted, 
as a bribe to induce that goddels to ſave the 
chaſtity of che reſt. 


Wukx 
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{Windy a woman” mad once l the 


temple of Venus, ſhe was not allowed to 


depart from it till ſhe had fulfilled the law; 


they entered alone, preſetited themſelves 


beſore the ſtatue of the goddeſs,” and re- 


Vor. I. 8 turned 


and it frequently happened that thoſe to 
whom nature had been leſs indulgent than 
to others, remained there a long time before 
any perſon offered to perform with them the 
condition of their releaſe. A euſtom, we 
think, ſometimes alluded to in ſoripture, 5 
and expreſsly delincated in the book of Ba- 
tuch: © The women alſo, with chords about 
them, fitting 1 in the ways, burn bran for 
: * perfume'; but, if any of them, drawn vc 
* ſome that palletli by, lie with him, ſhe 
„ reproacheth her fellow that ſhie was not 
i thought as worthy as herſelf, nor her cord 
„broken.“ Though this infamous law was 
at firſt ſtrictly obſerved by all the women of 
Babylon, yet it would ſeem that, in length 
of time, they grew aſhamed of, and in 
many caſes diſpenſed with it; ſor we are in- 
formed that women of fuperior? rank, who 
were not willing literally to ſulfif the law; | 
were allowed a kind of evaſion; they were 
carried in litters to the gates of the temple, 
where, having diſmiſſed all their attendants, 
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done by 


oY the aſſiſtance of a bribe, to. theſe, Wha had 


| Reflec- 
tions on 


his law. 


—_— = 


the care of the temple. 1 ior bhi and 


$454 T6. His eds monk re 
Ir has been. alleged. be ſome. .of theſe au 
thors, who can find nothing in antiquity but 


virtue and excellence, that the oracle which 
inſtituted this law, conſidering Venus as a 
goddeſs who delighted in debauchery, meant 


thereby to induce her to preſerve, during the 
reſt, of their lives, the innocence of ſuch 
women as had once voluntarily dedicated 
po themſelves to her ſeryice; and that it further 


intended to raiſe in the minds of their, 
vomen a deteſtation of unchaſtity, by the 
1 ſhame of expoſing themſelves to ſo. public 3 


A proſtitution. But Whatever may be ſaid 


in its juſtification, a law of this kind i is in 
its nature indefenſible, and, from y whateyer 


motive it proceeded, muſt have been but 


"= calculated to promote virtue ; for ſuch is 


the diſpoſition. of human nature, that the 


barrier, which ſeparates, between v vice and 

virtue, once overleaped, it from that mo- 
ment loſes half its reſtrictive power, a and | 2 
A little time becomes no barrier at all. 


appears, therefore, that no degree of Ke 


is due to Herodotus, when he affirms that 


the 
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0 8b os afſertions are 630 abſurd to be cred- 
ited by an impartial obſerver of human na- 
ture; and, beſides, are every where falſified 

by the conduct of the Babyloniſh women. 
The ſacred writings of the prophets abound 
with reproaches againſt them for their lewd- 
neſs and debauchery ; but not to reſt the . 
validity of what we have ſaid entirely on 
that foundation. The ſame Herodotus, who 
had told us of the inviolable chaſtity of the 
. Babyloniſh women, informs us a little after, 
that when their city was taken by Cyrus, 
ſuch was the licentiouſneſs of the place, that 
— fathers, without any ſcruple, proſtituted their 
daughters for hire. Quintus Curtius not 
only confirms the ſame ching, but adds, that 
even huſbands were not aſhamed on that 
occaſion to deliver their wives to ſtrangers 
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the Babyloniſh women having once e fulklletl ener. 

the obligation impoſed Upon them by this 
law, could never after be prevailed upon to 
deviate from the path of rectitude; nor to 
Elian, who would perſuade us, that thoſe | 

of Lydia' and Cyprus, whoſe cuſtom it was 

not to marry till they had gained a fortune 
| ſuitable to their rank, by proſtitution, were Ee 
for ©: ever r men virtucüs. pr hon 
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cher for money; actions which are in nog ſpeſi 
8 conſonant to the virtuous character pre- 
tended by ſome to be derived from the 
Vicious ſource of public proſtitution. Were 
it nereſery, 10 multiply , prooſs/ of e 
licentious character of the Babylonian wo- 
men, we could inſtance the prodigious num 
net of courtezans, which were among them, 
whole profeſſion did not render them con- 
temptible in the public opinion, as it always 
does where virtue and modeſty prevail. The 
drunkenneſs of the ſex, who uſed frequently 
to attend the convival meetings of the men, 
where, themſelves not leſs convival, they 
often, ate, drank, and mage merry, till by 
degrees: diveſiinig themſelves of all modeſty, 
they ſometimes finiſhed the debauch in the 
original dreſs of nature. Nor was this the 
practice of the meaneſt, nor of the moſt _ 
lewd and abandoned of the ſex only, it was 
that of women of all ranks and conditions: 
But we cannot wonder at finding a people 
lewd and debauched, when the divinities 
they worſhipped, the religion they practiſed, 
and the public example, all conſpired to 
make them ſo; When vice and immorality 
are able to make ſuch progrels in ſocieties ; | 
where they are oppoled by law, and re- 
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| ſtrained 


* as. att. aL xt. 


Aa» 


| 


trained by religion, * may ve not ces eng. v. 


hem to do? Where prompted and encou- 
raged, as ne the dt ne wa both. 


Bur the Babylonians 1 were not the only 
people of antiquity led aſtray in this man- 
ner; there ſcarcely. exiſted one ſingle reli- 
gion, in the times we are ſpeaking of, the 
rites of which were not. ſolemnized either | 
vith cruelty or debauchery ; and ſcarcely. 
vas there one god or goddeſs adored, who 
was nat famous for luſt and intrigue. Such, | 2 
in a notorious degree, was Jupiter, the 
gteateſt of the deities. Such was Vulcan. 
Such was Venus, and ſuch the great Syrian 
goddeſs, whoſe temples | were, conſtantly 
crowded with the votaries of luſt, and of 
_ debauchery. But rites of cruelty and de- 


| hauchery were naturally enough ſuggeſted 
as proper modes of worſhipping divinities, 
cho delighted, in uncleanneſs and in blood. 


1 corruption of manners ined but 
to univerſally among che ancients. The 
Maſlagete, a people of Scythia, being con- 


ned to. one wife, while the nations around 


them were indulged with the liberty of poly- 


Samy and concubinage; in order to put 
chem- 


of the 

Maſſage- 
tx and _ 
Lydians, 
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CWP; themſelves i in ſome degree on'#footing with 
(I their neighbours, introduced! a kind of com. 


munity of wives,” and a man Who had an 
inclination to the wife of his friend, only 


carried her into his waggon or hut, and hung 
up a quiver while ſhe was there, as à ſign, 


that they might not be interrupted. In this 
manner were decency and the moſt ſacred 


ties of matrimony publicly violated; but 


what decency, what regard to the moft'fo: 


lemn inſtitutions could we expect i n a people 


who were fo rude and barbarous, that when 
any of their relations became old, they ſa- 
| rificed them to their gods, along with ſome 
cattle ſet apart for that purpofe; then hay 
ing boiled together the fleſh! of the human 
and the more ignoble victims, they devoured 
the whole as a moſt delicious repaſt 1 The 
Lydians were ſtill more debauched khan the 
; Maſſagetæ. In the reign -of Eb o 
ungovernable was their luſt; that” Omphale, 
the king's only daughter, could ſeareely, 
even within the walls of the royal palace, 
find ſhelter from the licentious) multitude. 


Onmhhale at length ſucceeding to the throne 


of her father; puniſhed wich the utfoft le- 


verity, ſuch as had formerly inſulted her. 


On thy: Women, whom it iv peak ſhe con- 
Web: ſidered 
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ſderec as not leſs criminal han b CHA v. 
ſhe revenged herſelf in a ſingular manner; . 
ſbe ordered, that, over all her e they e 

ould be ſhut, up with, Mag 1130 


5 d. "1 V5} 7 & hf Tf To 10 


Tus ename, whoſe, aa is for of the 
from being the moſt abandoned of the an- * 

| cients, ſeem not to have had much bande de 

| boaſt of the chaſtity; and fidelity of aber i 
vomen. The greateſt, part of their men 
having on ſome occaſion made an expedition 
into Aſia; vere detained there mueh beyond 
their expectation, when their wives, ether 
impatient of their long abſence, or deſpair- 
ing of their return, took cheir ſervants and 
ayes, and inveſted ihem in all the poſſeſ: 
ons andiptivileges of their abſent huſbands- 
Same time after, theſe) flaves hearing that 
their maſters Mere about 10 return, ſortifed 
and intrenched themſelves, in order to hinder 
them from entering into their own country, 
and claiming their wives and poſſeſſions. 

| The Scythians advancing, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes) 
| vere, fought. between them, with doubtful 
ſucceſs, when one of, their: leaders -adviied 
his countrymen not to fight again with their 


— as with equals, nor to attack them 


Vith. yalike. ee ons, hich.wore, ſigns of 


freedom, 


D. 51 
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HreedoHn; but with ſuch whips and ſeou geg a 


Sv they had formerly been aecuſtomed io make 


them feel. This advice being put in execu- 


tion, the whips recalled their ideas of {lavery, 


and all the puſillanimity naturally attending 


it; they threw down their arms, they fled 
in confuſion, many of them were taken and 


put to death, and not a few of the unfaith- 


_ ful wives deſtroyed” themſelves, to avoid 


the reſentment of their injured huſbands, 
Though this ſtory has been by different au- 
thors varied in ſeveraliof its: circumſtances, 


yet as ſo many have agreed in relating it, 
we have not the leaſt doubt of its authen 


ticity, eſp 


cially as we are affured that the 


| Novogorodians, whoſe city ſtands in Sar- 
matian Scythia, had formerly a coin ſtamped 
in memory of it, with a man on horſeback 
ſhaking a Whip in his hand; and it is ſup- 


poſed that the ancient cuſtom in Ruſſta, of 
the bride preſenting the bridegroom on the 
nuptial night with a whip, originated from 


this 2 8 0 of * wen wives: 


perſian | 


women, 
their cha- 
: racter, 


Fx OM hw we have — elite con- 
cerning the ancient Perhans, it appears that 


their women were not the moſt rigidly: vir-. 
tuous; but the voluptuous: and libidinous 
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character of that people cannot be "ROT c HAP. 

delineated,” nor painted in ſtronger colours, SEP 
than we find it in the book of Eſther, where 
ve have a relation of Ahaſuerus, one of 
their monarchs, carrying his refinements 


in debauchery to ſuch a length, as has 


never ng been „ in che hiſtory of 
mankind. | 


* No. When every idee turn was 
© come to go in unto the king Ahaſuerus, 


after that ſhe had been twelve months, 

according to the manner of the women, for 
ſo were the days of their purification ac- 
compliſhed; viz. fix months with oil of 

Z * myrrh, and fix months with ſweet odours, 


and with other eee oe the ping of : 


T the women. 


1 + 


0 Tu E n came every maiden unto the 


king; whatſoever ſhe deſired was given her 
to go with her out of the houſe of the 
6 women into the kings eur. 


Is the evening ſhe went out, and on the 
* morrow ſhe returned, into the ſecond houſe 


of the women, to the cuſtody of Shaaſgaz, 
'the king's chamberlain, which kept the 


Vol. I. Zz concu- 


— ] SB rr DA nan cn > — ᷑ , ]‚———— ,,, Een ERS Is Ln —— 
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CHAP. . concubines; ſhe came in unto the king no 
more, except the king W l in her, and 


X 


THE „ 


6 that {he were Called OL name. 


en was bi expence, and ſuch the Tefine- 
ment neceſſary to fit a woman for the arms 
olf the Perſian monarch; and ſuch was the 
perpetual impriſonment and continence to 
which he condemned the hapleſs wretches, 
who, with all this parade of voluptuouſneſs, 
vere deſtined for one night only to the hate- 
ful pre- eminence of his bed; in ſhort, it was 
in the court of Perſia, where we may pro- 
perly ſay, that lawleſs love reigned trium- | 
phant, where mothers mixed in inceſtuous 
commerce with their ſons, daughters with 
their fathers, and ſiſters with their brothers. 
Artaxerxes Memmon, having fallen in love 
with his own daughter Atoſſa, heſitated to 
| marry her on account of ſome ſcruples of 
conſcience, but his paſſion was fomented, 


and theſe ſcruples diſſipated by his mother: 


Are not you,” ſaid ſhe, “ ſet by the gods 
over the Perſians, as the only rule of what 
is becoming or unbecoming, virtuous or 
vicious? A ſpeech, which ſtrongly in- 
dicates that daring ſpirit of woman, which 
when urged by any of the more violent 


paſſions, 
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_ paſſions, has often overleaped theſe barriers, 
and born down thoſe difficulties, from which 


male nature has ſhrunk aghaſt and terrified. 


Cambyſes, another of the Perſian kings, 
entertaining ſome doubts whether he might 
matry his own ſiſter, convened the magi to 
give him their opinion, We can find no 

«© law,” ſaid they, *in Perſia, to authorize 8 

« a man to marry. his own ſiſter, but our i 


« Jaws authorize a king to > do whatever he 


[6 pgs 


a the inferior mitte of mankind always : 


imitate the follies and faſhions of the ſupe- 
rior, it is natural to ſuppoſe that in ancient 

| Perſia, the expence of the Haram as well 

as of the Seraglio, was exceedingly great ; 
 acircumſtance which appears the more pro- 
bable from a ſurvey of this matter in modern 

Perſia, where, ſo unreſtrainable is the ex- 

. travagance of wives, that though every man 

may legally have faur, few are found hardy 
enough to venture upon more than one; as 

they muſt be liberally ſupplied with what- | 

ever the moſt voluptuous luxury can require 
to adorn their perſons, to promote feſtivity, 
and diſplay grandeur. Startled at this proſ- 
even of almoſt inſupportable expence, and 
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CHAP. afraid of the ruin in which it may terminate, 
= many of the Perſians avoid matrimony al- 
= together, and hire a concubine for a limited 

term, which concubine they are not obliged 


do indulge in all the grandeur of a wife, nor u 
1 to retain aſter the term agreed on is expired, h 
| | Aunleſs agreeable to their inclinations. This it 
picture, we are aſraid,. is not drawn from t 

Perſia only; do not the luxury and extrava- "2 

gance of the women every where make 

- matrimony leſs faſhionable? We recommend A 


it therefore to them to conſider this matter 
ſeriouſly in time, leſt the legiſlature, to pre- 
vent depopulation, be at. haſt nen to 
reſtrain them by nen the 


: ſongs Ix countries akon 1 is, as in n Perla, a 
ec or an unlimited liberty of polygamy. and con- 
jealouly. cubinage, ſhould we ſuppoſe that jealouſy 

in the fair ſex, is a paſſion much weakened 
by the variety of objetts that divide it, and 
the reſtraint laid on it by the deſpotiſm of 
the men, we would be greatly miſtaken; ſor 
in no country has it ever urged the ſoul to 
deeds of more mercileſs revenge. Xemes, 
among many other amours, had conceived 


a paſſion for the wife of his brother Maſiſtus, 
which he proſecuted for a long time by 


promiſes 


3 
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3 and dtmitontings, without mates ; CHAP. 


tired/ with ſo many fruitleſs efforts, he at SP 


laſt changed his attack from the mother to 
her daughter, who, with much leſs oppoſi- 
tion, yielded herſelf to his wiſhes. Ameſtris, | 
his queen, having diſcovered the amour, and 
| imagined that the daughter only acted by - 
the direction of her mother, from that mo- 
ment reſolved on the ſevereſt revenge. By 
an ancient cuſtom in Perſia, the queen had 
| a right, on the king's birth-day, to demand 
ol him any favour that ſhe thought proper. 
Ameſtris aſked that the wiſe of Mafiſtus 
ſhould be delivered into her hands; ſhe had 
no ſooner received her than ſhe ordered 
her breaſts, noſe, tongue, and lips to be 
| cut off, and thrown to the dogs, and that 
| ſhe ſhould be detained to ſee her own fleſh 
devoured by them. This cruel and revenge- 


ful diſpoſition, the women of modern Perſia 


| ſeem to inherit from their anceſtors; finding 

themſelves only courted as the ſources of 

animal pleaſure, and in every other light 
deſpiſed, the diſcovery contributes to render 

them objects truely worthy of contempt. By 

_ confinement obliged to be indolent, their 
minds prey upon their conſtitutions; chag- . 

Y ne with the coldneſs of a huſband who 1s 


cloyed 
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r. cloyed with variety, and jealous to madneſs 
wo of the rivals who attract more of his atten. 


tion, they are continually brooding over 
ftratagems to free themſelves from both; 
poiſon is the means they commonly make 


uſe of, and they are furniſhed with a variety | 


of ſorts of it, by the Jew women who are 


allowed to come to their apartments to fell | 


toys. With the ſame infamous hags they 
alſo traffick for philtres and love potions, to 


| procure them the __ ſhare of the affe. 
5 tion of their huſbands. GAZ ER FELIPE" Wl 


8 Depravi« 
"oy. of - 

EO manners, 
almoſt 


5 oniverlal. 


Moversy and chaſtity were virtues 
hardly known to many of the ancients. The 
Auſi, a people of Lybia, cohabited ſo pro- 


miſcuouly with their women, that the whole 
of the children were conſidered as belong- 
ing to the community. The wives of the 


Bactrians were, through a long ſeries of 


years, famed for licentiouſneſs ; and cuſtom 


had given ſuch a ſanction to their crimes, 


that the Huſbands had not only loſt all 
power of reſtraining them, but even durſt 


hardly venture to complain of their infi- 


delity. In Cyprus, an iſland ſacred to Venus, 


the very rites of their religion were all 
mingled with debauchery and proſtitution. 


And 
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And the Lydians, and many other nations, © 


publicly proſtituted their daughters, and www 


other female relations for hire. But to mul- 
tiply inſtances. of the depravity of ancient 
manners would be endleſs; mankind, even 


when bridled by the ſtrongeſt penal laws, 


and reſtricted in their paſſions by the ſacred 
voice of religion, are but too often, in the 
purſuit of unlawful pleaſures, apt to diſre- 
gard both; what then muſt they have been 
| before. ſociety, before laws exiſted, and; 
F when religion lent its ſanction to CO 2 
the vices sand deprave 1 the heart? Ta 
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dannn 
: idea of - 
the 


| Greeks, 


8. ths billory: of the nations we + bu 
& hitherto been conſidering is ſo en- 
veloped in theſe clouds of darkneſs which 
obſcure antiquity, we ſhall leave it, to make 
ſome obſervations on the character and con- 
duct of women, in periods with which we 
are better ee r © 


Ins proſecuting PEE plan we naturally : 
come to the Greeks, a people ſo -diſtin- 
guiſhed and admired; who, for many ages, 


The fame Suh FW: continued. 


. ſhone ſo illuſtrious in arts and arms, and 


whoſe panegyric, has been ſounded ſo loud 


in ancient and modern hiſtory; that we are 


ſorry a regard for truth will not ſuffer us 


to eccho to the trumpet of fame, in the 


character ſhe has given them. For when 
we have ſaid that they ſhone in arts and 
arms, we have completed their eulogium. 
When we conſider them as patriots, they 
appear diſtinguiſhable. When we conſider 
them as men, and as citizens of the world, 


they, 


or WOMEN 
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they greatly diſguſt us. Other nations CHAP. 


X1. 


made Jaws to improve nature, and to Yu 


excite humanity. Thoſe of ſome of the 
\ Grecian ſtates were calculated to eradicate 
both. In ſhort; in whatever view we con- 
template chis people, we find them remark- 
able only for an unnatural auſterity / of 
manners, for the moſt inflexible ſeverity, 


and a life hardly ſoftened 72 one nn 9 


Wade in the whole rang : 


tle Fr we 3 hitherto drawn 
-of the fair ſex, 1s calculated to excite but 


few of theſe pleaſing emotions; we would 


wiſh to warm our boſoms whenever we con- 
template objects ſo dear to us. But we 


write the Hiſtory of Women, not their pane- 
gyric. Truth, therefore, ſtill obliges us to 


eockiliit to view characters hardly more ami- 


able or engaging than thoſe v we have already 
: drawn. 


Is a preceding chapter we have obſerved | 
that, during the whole of what are called 
the heroic ages, the hiſtory of Greece is 


nothing but a compound of the moſt abſurd 


fable; from that fable it however appears, 
that their gods and men employed much of 


Vol. I. Aa a their 
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their time and ingenuity in ſeducing, ſteal. 


rw ing, and ſorcibly debauching their young 
women, circumſtances which naturally ſug- 


geſt an idea that thoſe women who could 
not be obtained by any other means muſt 


have been virtuous. But this favourable 
| idea, is unhappily overturned by almoſt all 


the other circumſtances of their hiſtory, ar 
we hardly meet with any thing in their early 


periods but murders, rapes, and uſurpations; 


witneſs the tranſactions of the kingdom of 


| Mycene; of Pelops, and his deſcendants. 


The rapes of Io, Proſerpine, Helena, &c. 


which ſtain the character of their gods and 
men with the fouleſt infamy ; and as it has ; 
never happened 1 in any nation that one ſex 


has been exceedingly vicious, and the other 


not participated of its crimes, we may ſup- 


poſe that the Greek women were, in the 

| heroic ages, far from being famous for ap 
of the moral virtues; but the proof does not 
reſt on this ſuppoſition, for the greateſt part 


of the princes who aſſembled at the ſiege 


| of Troy, were, after they returned, flagi- 
tioully murdered by their wives. A thing 


nearly incredible, when we conſider that in 


| thole times cuſtom had condemned the: 8 
who had loſt a huſband to perpetual widow- 


Hoc. „ Nr 


Bor to proceed to times at's which we are 
better informed. The women of other na- 
tions were indecent through the ſtrength of 
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Greece fa» 


their ungovernable paſſions; ſome of the vourable 


Greek women were obliged to be indecent 


to debau- | 


chery of 


by law. In Sparta, what virtue, what de- manuers. 
corum could be expetted, when even the 
ſtrongeſt temptations to vice had the public 


ſanction of the legiſlator? In the heroic 
ages, while ignorance and brutality of man- 


ners prevailed, we are not much ſurpriſed to 
find the women conducting the men to the 


baths, undreſſing them, and attending to 


dreſs and rub them when they came out; 
but in Sparta, famed for its ſalutary laws, 


and when Greece was in its moſt poliſhed 


; condition, we are amazed to find that both 


ſexes reſorted to, and bathed together i in the 


public baths. And this amazement is ſtill 
heightened, when we are aſſured that here 


alſo, plays were acted by order of the legiſ- 


| lator, where young people of both ſexes 


were obliged to fight, and dance naked on 


the ſtage, that the men, according to his 


ideas, might be thereby excited to matri- 
mony. What were the conſequences of 


theſe indecencies? It is agreed on by all the 


ancients, that both ſexes went to thoſe plays 
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only for the ſake of debauchery; chat, if. 


fguſted by this ſhameleſs expoſure, the men 


paid leſs regard to the women, that the 


women became leſs: virtuous, and at laſt 


grew diſſolute to ſuch a degree as to be 
thereby diſtinguiſhed from all the other wo · 


men of Greece, Euripedes, and ſome others 
of the Greek authors, beſtow upon them 


h epithets which decency will not allow us to... 


tranſlate, nor were theſe epithets the over-. 
flowings of the oall of ſatiric poets and vio- 


lent deckimois only, they were the cool and 


Peet e reflections of impartial hiſtori- 


But we would not be underſtood as 


eren confining diſſoluteneſs and de- 


5 dauchery to the women of Sparta, 1 


many of the other ſlates were little inferior 
to them. In Thracia and Bœotia they every 
third year held a ſeſtival in memory of the 


expedition of Bacchus into India, at which 


both married women and virgins, with ja- 
velins in their hands and iilhevelled hair, 


ran about like furies bellowing the praiſes 


of the god, and committing every diſorder _ 


which folly could e or magpels 


: execute. 


WHEREVER 
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WHEREVER” public proſtitution becomes 
ſo faſhionable that it is attended with no 
diſgrace in the opinion of the male, and 
' och exceedingly little in that of the female 


ſex, there, we may aſſure. ourſelves, the 


_ morals of the women are highly contami- 
nated; a circumſtance of which Athens 
_ afforded the moſt glaring: proof. In that 
city, courtezans were not only kept in a 
public manner by moſt of the young men of 
faſhion, but greatly countenanced, and even 
publicly viſited by Solon their lawgiver, Who 


applauded ſuch young men as were found in 


CHAP. 
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Deference 
ſhewn to 

courte- 
Zans. 


the ſtews, becauſe their going to theſe places 
rendered them leſs apt to attempt the virtue 
of modeſt women. But Athenian courte- 


zans were not only viſited by their great 
lawgiver, but alſo by the celebrated Socra- 
tes, and moſt of their other philoſophers, 

| who, not content with going frequently to 


ſee them themſelves, even ſometimes carried 
their wives and daughters along with them; 


a circumſtance which we do not recollect 


to have met with i in any other country, and 


which could not but tend to give theſe wives 


a mean opinion of virtue, when they ſaw 


the preference that was given to vice. And 


when ſuch of their own ſex as thus publicly 


deviated 
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deviated from the paths of chaſtity w were o 


openly eſteemed and regarded, it was natu- 


ral for thoſe of a different character to pay 
the leſs regard to that chaſtity, the prattil- 
ing of which gained them no een Sb 7 


""_p_ nor Ng 


Tu whole hiſtory of ancient Greece 
preſents us with courtezans enjoying un- 
common reputation and honour; to account | 
for this, we muſt lay it down as a funda- 
mental principle, that our ſex has a natural 
inclination to the company and converſation 
of the other. But i in Greece, modeſt women 
were all ſo ſtrictly confined, that none be- 
_ fides their neareſt relations were allowed to 
| ſee or converſe with them; and from this 
confinement it naturally followed, that they 

were v. cultivated, ignorant of learning, and 
almoſt ot every thing that was tranſaQing 
in the wo id; they were, therefore, ill quali- 


fied to entertain or amuſe the men with their 


converſation. The Grecians had a natural 


taſte for the beautiful, a taſte which was 


greatly improved by their ſtatuaries and 


Painters; but the beauties of their modeſt 
women were rendered inviſible by veils, 
and unengaging by aukw ardneſs. The very 

reverſe 
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: reverſe 1 was the cale with the courtezans, 
they improved their charms by every art, 


ſhewed them unveiled in every public place, 


and all had acceſs to their company and to 
their houſes. Not ignorant of the diſadvan- 
tages that other women laboured under, they 


availed themſelves of, and improved, their 


oven advantages; they dedicated a great part 
of their time to the arts and ſciences, to the 


knowledge of public affairs, to ſpeaking with 
elegance and propriety, and, above all, to 
the arts of pleaſing, which, whenever pro- 


Tu preſent 1 Greece ſeem 


to have pretty nearly copied the pattern of 
antiquity; private amours, and even public 


proſtitution, are conſidered by them but as 


perly managed by women of beauty, have 
an aſcendancy over us that they themſelves 
ſeem but half acquainted with. Hence it is 
not difficult to ſee how the Grecian proſ- 
titutes crept into ſuch conſequence; they 
had art and nature on their ſide, and modeſt 
women being all impriſoned, they had no 
1 rivals to contend with. 


preſent 


"oh habi- | 


tants of 
Greece 


like thcir 


anceltors : 


trifling pecadillos, which any woman may 
be guiliy of without lofing her charakter. 


A Greek girl will agree with a Frank for 


any 
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any limited time he pleaſes: the Subaſci 
will as eaſily grant them a licence to live 


together for that time; and ſhould any one 


be caught with her, during the continuance 


of it, ſhe and her gallant would both be 


fined, and exhibited through the neareſt 
city, mounted together on an aſs. At 
Venice, the courtezans of the preſent time 


ſeem nearly on a footing with thoſe of an- 


cient Greece. By the ſtrongeſt ſumptuary 
laws, the Venetian nobility are reftrained 


from ſpending their money almoſt on any 


thing but their miſtreſſes; and while. the 


modeſt women feel their inclinations curbed 
by theſe laws, in every article of luxury and 
expence, the courtezans, either above or 


> below their notice, evade them eee 


Grecian 
women _ 


deſtitute. 


of the 


tender- 
neſs of 
their ſex. 


As the bodies of women are of a re 
and more delicate nature than thoſe, of he 
men, ſo their minds are generally more 
finely attuned to the gentler feelings of, ten- 


derneſs and humanity ; but the Grecian 


women, either by nature, or more probably 
by cuſtom, were in this refpe& miſerably 
deficient. At an annual feſtival, celebrated 
in Honour of Diana, all the children of - 


Sparta were whipt till the blood ran down 


9 
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on the War of the goddeſs. Under this CHAP. 
cruel ceremony, which was inflicted, as they Ds 
pretended, to accuſtom them to bear pain 
_ without murmuring, ſome, almoſt every 
year, expired. The inhuman barbarity was 
performed 1 in the preſence of the whole city; 


the ſathers, and what our female readers 


will hardly credit, even the mothers, behold- 


ing their children bath ed in blood, and ready 


to expire with pain, ſtood exhorting them 
to ſuffer the number of laſhes aſſigned them, 
vithout a groan or a complaint. It may be 

. alleged here, that women being ſpectators : 
and encouragers of a cruel ceremony, is no 
: proof of their want of proper leelings, but 
only an inſtance of the power of cuſtom, 
A dodtrine to which we cannot altogether 5 
aſſent, being perſuaded, that there are many 


of the fair. ſex, whoſe conſtitutions are ſo hu- 
mane and tender, that even cuſtom could 
not reconcile them to barbarity ; but allow- 
ing it to have that power, what ſolly were the 


men guilty of in inſtituting ſuch a ceremony? 4 
they were robbing the women of every thing 


valuable in their compoſition, and labouring | 
to make them what they v were not intended 
to be Py. nature, 


you, " Bbb Bor 
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Bur this inhuman cuſtom was not the only 
n proof that the Greek women were diveſted 


of that female tenderneſs which we ſo much 


admire in the ſex. There was at Sparta, a 


cuſtom, if poſſible, {till more barbarous; as 


ſoon as a male child was born, he was viſited 
by a deputation of the elders of each tribe; 

if he appeared to be of a weakly conſtitu- 
tion, and not likely to become a ſtout and 
| healthful member of their ſtate, they judged : 
him not to be worth the trouble of rearing; 
and therefore ordered him to be thrown into 
= quagmire, at the bottom of the Mountain 


5 Taygeta. This was valuing human beings 


exactly as we do an ox or an aſs; and en- 
tirluy ſetting aſide all the moral turpitude 
of murder, It was only, however, prac- 
tiſed at Sparta; and we ſhould have hoped, 
that, even there, it was contrary to the in- 
clination, and without the conſent, of the 
women; were we not aſſured by a variety 
of authors, that the Spartan dames, in every 
circumſtance, almoſt entirely governed their 
huſbands. To the barbarous cuſtoms now 


mentioned, we ſhall only add one more. To 


ſo weak and expiring a ſlate was the pater- 
nal inſtinct of nature reduced among the 
_ Greeks, that they frequently, as we have 


already 
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already related, expoſed ſuch children as © * 
they were not able, or did not chuſe, to Js 


maintain“. A barbarity which, more or 


leſs, prevailed. in all the Grecian ſtates; 
except at Thebes, a city, where, to the im- 
mortal honour of the inhabitants, it was ſo 
much abhorred, that, n their laws, it was | 
capitally ped : 


Wr ſhall finiſh this ſubjet by ahve = 


that the Spartan matrons received the news 
of their ſons having been ſlain in battle, not 
only without any ſigns of grief, but even 
with an appearance of extravagant joy and 
ſatisfaction, which they took the moſt early 
opportunity of ſhewing in public. Thoſe | 


ſame women, however, who pretended to 


have imbibed ſo much heroiſm, that they 
were ſtrangers to every fear, but ſuch as 
aroſe on account of their country, when they 


This was not a cuſtom of the Greeks only, it prevailed among 

many of their. contemporary nations The Romans, even after they 
were reckoned the moſt poliſhed people on the globe, when oppreſſed 

Vith ills of a real or imaginary nature, deemed it an act of paternal 
tcaderneſs to releaſe their children from the pains and miſeries of life. 


Conſtantine to put a ſtop to this growing evil, iſſued an edict to all the 
cities of Italy and Africa, ordering relief to all who ſhould produce 
before the magiſtrates, ſuch children as fag poverty would not allow | 
them to maintain. 
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ſaw Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuc-⸗ 
tra, marching his victorious army towards 


Sparta, teſtified by their behaviour, that 
they vere ſubject to fears of another nature; 
and that all their joys and ſorrows araſe not 


ſolely. from the proſperity or adverſity of 


their country. They ran up and down in 
the ſtreets in terror and deſpair, filling the 
air with ſhrieks; and transfuſing their own 
timidity into the men, cauſed more diſorder 
than the approach of the victorious army. 
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Wurd we come to the hiſtory of the 


vices „ 


the Greek 
women, 


matrimonial compact, we ſhall ſee how the 


+ Grecian women behaved to their huſbands; 
and ſhall at preſent ſum up the reſt of their 


character, by obſerving, that at Athens, even 


drunkenneſs appears to have been among 


the number of their vices; as it is evident 


by a law of Solon, in which it is enated, 
that no woman ſhall be attended by more 


 aunleſs when ſhe is drunk. It would ſeem 


that the Athenian women alſo made uſe of 


the darkneſs of the night to ſcreen them in 


their intrigues; for another law of Solon 
ordains, that no woman ſhall walk abroad 


At weh, ns ſhe intends to Play the whore. 


From 
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From ſeveral other ordinances of this legiſla- © 2 


_ tor, it plainly appears, that to keep the ſex rw. 
within the bounds of that decorum pre- 


ſcribed to them, was a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty; for, to the laws we have juſt now 
mentioned, he was obliged to add others, 
_ which ſhew that they were only to be gov- 
erned by coercive meaſures. He ordained, 
that no woman ſhould go out of the city 
vith more proviſions than could be pur- 
chaſed for an obolus, nor with a baſket 
higher than a cubit; and if a woman went 
abroad at night, ſhe was to be carried in a 
waggon, preceded by a flambeau : from all 
| Which it ſeems evident, that the deſign of 
Solon was to make the Athenian women 
decent and virtuous. If Lycurgus had the 
ſame intention in the laws that he gave the 
| Lacedemonians, we cannot help thinking 
that he had but ill ſtudied human nature; 
for, though the inhabitants of countries 
where no clothes are uſed, are not on that 
account leſs virtuous than their neighbours, 
Where they are uſed, yet there may be modes 
of clothing which more powerfully excite 
| the paſſions, chan the moſt abſolute naked- 
neſs. Of this kind, in our opinion, was the 
drels of Sparta. We ſhall have occaſion 
aſter- 
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0 WAP. nl to. wk notice of. it, at preſent 
Aw ſhall only obſerve, that it has been exclaimed 


againſt by a variety of the writers of an- 


FR tiquity. 


Tnoven ſuch is the general charater 


of the Greeks, happily there is no inſtance 
of a corruption of manners having ſpread 


itſelf over any nation, in ſuch a manner as 
to leave nobody free from the contagion. 


Of the 
Roman 


women, 


In the midſt of licentiouſneſs and barbarity, 
at leaſt in theſe periods, that were ſubſe- 
quent to the ſiege of Troy, the Grecian wo- 
men afford us ſeveral inſtances of chaſtity, 
7 conjugal fidelity, and maternal affection. : 


| In the earlier periods of the Roman re- 
public, before the wealth poured in from 
innumerable conqueſts had introduced lux- 


ury and diſſipation, no women were more 
famous for their virtues, none more infa- 


mous afterward for their vices. The whole 


hiſtory of Rome, for ſeveral ages after its 
foundation, bears teſtimony to the tender- 
_ neſs, frugality, and chaſtity of her women. 
Of this nothing can be a ſtronger proof, than 
the long period that intervened between the 


foundation of the republic and the firſt 
1 divorce; 
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twenty years, which, all circumſtances con- WE) 
ſidered, was indeed a long one, for the men 
| had a power of divorcing their wives almoſt 


at pleaſure. To this proof we could add a 
great variety of others, but ſhall only men- 


tion the ſtory of the rape of Lucretia, which 
in the ſtrongeſt manner demonſtrates the 
value which the Roman women ſet upon 
the moſt unſpotted chaſtity. Lucretia, be- 
ing violated in ſecret, could not have found 
the ſmalleſt difficulty in concealing what 
had happened; and beſides, ſhould it have 
been diſcovered, the fraud and force made 
uſe of againſt her, were ſufficient to have 
quieted her conſcience, and exculpated her 
to her huſband and the public from every 
imputation of criminality. Yet, ſo exalted _ 
' were her ideas of chaſtity, that ſhe was re- 


ſolved not to give back to the arms of her 
huſband, a body even involuntarily pollu- 


ted, nor to ſurvive the violation ſhe had 
ſuffered; but calling together her friends, in 
the preſence of her huſband, ſhe revealed 
to them the ſecret of the rape that had been 

committed upon her; and while conjuring 
| them to n, her injured honour, ſhe 


tabbed 


divorce; Aa period | of five Ivadred and CHAP. 
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c Ty abbed, herſelf 1 in the breaſt with a dagger 
—S'v ſhe had concealed under her ER} Jos 
chat N 


Tus care taken by women to preſerve: 
their chaſtity, will always be in proportion | 
to the value ſet upon it by the men. When mn 


the women find that the men pay but little m 
5 regard to this virtue, that they are as much ar 
careſſed, and have as good a chance for a m 

huſband aſter they have treſpaſſed the rules V 
of it as before; the ſtrongeſt obligation laid e 
upon them to preſerve it, is then taken off. | 


A proof of this occurs in the infancy, of 
the Roman republic, the men had the higheſt, 1 
regard for chaſtity; they not only avoided, =” 
faying any thing inconſiſtent with purity 05 
manners, any thing chat could give offence 
to modeſty, i in their ſerious hours; but even 
in their gay and ſportive humours, when the 
watch is apt to {lip aſide from the door of 
the lips, never tranſgrefled the hounds of ! 
| decency, nor indulged in frolic and, dalli- 
ance, even with their own wives, before a , 
third perſon: they ſlighted and deſpiſed he 
woman who had voluntarily yielded herſelf, 
to an unlawful embrace ; nor ad; any thing 
1 
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hurt their Nonodr fo mide; as to have: a wife * 5 
or a daughter Violated; hence the Women ru 
ſeduouſly endeavoured to preſerve their Vir- 


ue, becauſe the men abandoned and neg⸗ 
elected ber, who had loſt 1 et Poe Pe 
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n aKa ax DS 1 en valuing chaſtity 

e more than life, ſometimes killed their wives 
1 and daughters, when they had no other 
* means of preventing them from being ra- 


vifhed; and women themſelves, fired by this | 
= example, not unfrequently ſacrificed cheir 
lives to preſerve their honour. Virgineus, 
Vhen he had tried every method to ſave his 
hapleſs daughter Virginea from the tyrant 
Claudius, who had claimed her as his ſlave, 
that he might have an opportunity of de- 
bauching her; having obtained leave to 
ſpeak to Chet Wer ſhe was delivered to the 
tyrant by the judgment of the court, took 
her in his arms, and wiping the tears from 
her eyes, drew near to ſome butchers ſhops, 
which ſtood in the Forum, where cauſes were 
publicly tried, and where Virginea had juſt, 
been adjudged the property of Claudius. 
There, ſnatching up a knife, and turning to 
hi daughter, « My dear child, (ſaid he) this 
is the only way left to ſave thy liberty and 
Vor. I. Gee « thy 
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CHAP. « thy honour. Go, Virginea! go to thy 


XI. 


V anceſtors whilſt theu art yet free and un- 


3 defiled!” Thus ſaying, he plunged the 
fatal knife into her breaſt; and ſuch was the 


regard of the Romans to chaſtity, that al- 
moſt che whole of the people roſe in arms, 


to revenge the injured father, and che mur- 
dered pov rue F; l G rl 


' Coviy o any thing more forebly Jer 
Abate the manner in which the Romans ex- 
erted themſelves to preſerve the delicacy, as 
well as the honour of their women, it would | 
be the following circumſtances, Manlius, a 

patrician and ſenator of Rome, having in- 
advertently ſaluted his wife in the preſence 
of his daughter, and being by the Cenſors 
accuſed of an indecency; the Senate, after 
ſolemnly conſidering the matter, ſtruck him 
off the liſt of their order. Julius Ceſar, 
having heard ſome indecent reports of his 
wile, immediately divorced her, without en- 
quiring whether ſhe was guilty or innocent; 
and being aſked the reaſon of: ſo ſevere a 
treatment, © I would not (anſwered he) have 
a the wiſe of Cæſar even ſuſpected.” When 
ſeveral of the Veſtal virgins had been at one 
time corrupted, the Romans reared a temple 
to 
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to Venus Verticordia, or the turner of c WAS: ; 


hearts; and: worſhipped her with ſuch cere- rw 
monies, as they imagined would incline her 


to turn the hearts of the Roman women to 


that chaſtity which they were in danger of 
utterly forſaking. When ſuch were the pri- 
vate, ſuch the public inſtances of the regard 


ſhewn to chaſtity by the men; when the 
| women forfeited every thing that was dear 
and intereſting to their ſex; if they deviated 
from it, can we wonder, that the Roman 
ladies, were remarkable beyond any thing 
| that hiſtory has handed down to us, for 9p 
5 moſt exalird of temale vinnes f 2h 


: dy wk 0 1 of chaſtity in Rome, Change 


in the 


till the Romans extended their conqueſts manners 


into Aſia; and brought from thence the “ ** 


Romau 


amazing wealth, as well as voluptuous „omen. 
manners, of the nations they had plun- 
dered. Corrupted by theſe, all the boaſted 
patriotiſm of the one ſex began to give way 
to the moſt ſhameſul venality, and all the 


chaſtity of the other, to the force of faſhion. 
This venality of the men was whetted by 


the now luxurious manner of living, and 


gratified by getting into offices of ſtate, and 
* the provinces, or ſelling the 
Ce c 2 25 Intereſt 
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on * mtereſts of their country: That of the wo- 


N men was whetted by the ſplendid appear- 
aäk.wance of the wives of ſuch as had conquered 
or governed provinces; but as the ſex had 


nothing beſide their charms to diſpoſe of, 


they ſet them up to the higheſt bidder, and 
with the money, rioted in voluptuous in. 
Adalgence and expenſive now. Every ſober 
plan of conomy was overturned, Tpefta- 
eles and ſhows engroſſed the attention of 
both ſexes; women contended with each 
other, who ſhould bribe higheſt to obtain 
the favours of a player. Debauchery re- 
duced fertility; but in order to reduce it ſtill 


more, they learned to procure abortions, 


that their pleaſures might ſuffer che leſs in- 
terruption. At laſt, jaded even with theſe 
pleaſures, which they had tried the moſt un 


natural means to vary, their lewdnefs be- 
came too powerful to be reſtrained by law, 


and bore down every obſtacle that oppoſed 
it. The men, tinged with the hcentious 
manners of the Aſiatics, now paid nearly 
the ſame reſpect to her who had forfeited 
her title to chaſtity, as to her who had not. 


Hence lewdneſs and debauchery, neither 


afraid of ſhame nor of puniſhment became 


falnionable among every rank and condi- 
as tion 


tion of women, while chaſtity 
1 an e p te g and get WY 
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naries of vice. The Roman court was now 
remarkably ſo. The Empreſſes generally 
took the lead in lawleſs indulgence: the ex- 


ample of the great is commonly followed by 


moſt ſhameleſs libertiniſm, hardly to be par- 


alleled in hiflory, diſſeminated. itſelf all over 
| Rome. Women danced naked on the ſtage, 
| bathed promilcuouſly with the men, and, 
with more than maſculine effrontery, com 
mitted every ſort, of irregularity. By the 
unbounded licence thus given to, lawleſs 
pleaſures, matrimony became unfaſhionable, 
and was conſidered as a confinement and a 
burden, not conliſtent with Roman freedom 


. 
— Ol 
"= 
2 days 


was con- CHAP. 
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| the little: from the court, a ſcene of the 


and independence, To theſe ideas alſo; the 


conduct of the | married women did not a 


little contribute; for beſides their luxurious 


expence, beſides the open licentiouſneſs of | 


their manners, they became at laſt ſo. dar- 


ingly flagitious, that they entered into a 
general conſpiracy to pojſon their huſbands. 


hop were detected, and {ome of them 


ſuffered 


Soi time deviſed by the Romans to ſtop che pro- ; 


| grels of public proſtitution. Among others 
it was ordained, that all courtezans ſhould 
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ſuffered the puniſnment due to their crimes, 
but the remainder were not amended, and 


the diſguſt which the men had conceived 


againſt matrimony, was augmented by the 


remembrance of an intention ſo unparalleled b 


and execrable. 


Laws of 


mans to 
reſtrain 
this licen- 
| tiouſnels, 


A vaRIETY of laws were iy ary time to 


take out a licence from the court of the 
A.diles; that they ſhould renew it once 


every year, and not be allowed to carry on 


their trade without it; that their names, and 
the price of their ſavours, ſhould be written 


upon the doors of their houſes, and that 


they ſhould not be allowed to go out before 


the evening. Theſe, one would have ima- 


gined, were ſuch conditions as no woman 


who had the leaſt remaining ſpark of delt- 
cacy would have agreed to. But the torrent 


of vice was not to be ſtopped ſo eaſily. 


Women, who were wives and daughters to 
Roman knights, were not aſhamed to apply 
for ſuch licences; and the inſection was even 
reaching higher. Viſtilla, a lady of a Præto- 
rian ern with an unparalleled effrontery 


appeared 
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or 8 e it was, not the x manners 3 cuſtoms : 


of the Romans.only,, that avexe tinged with 
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appeared i in : public court Maden che Edles, W 
and declaring herſelf a proſtitute, demanded 5 
a licence to enable her to exerciſe her trade. 
Debauched as the Romans then were, under 
a prince ſo diſſolute as Tiberius, their fears 
were alarmed; and the ſenate enacted ſe- 
veral laws to reſtrain at leaſt women of 
rank from degrading: themſelves and fami- 
lies by a conduct fo infamous. They 
ordained, that no woman whoſe father, 
grandfather, | or huſband, was a Roman 
knight, or of any higher quality, ſhould. be 
allowed to take upon her the trade of proſ- 
titution. But when corruption had inter- 
vo ven itſelf ſo dexterouſly into the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Romans, laws became 
too feeble to bring on a reformation. The 
emperor Titus prohibited. all public ſtews. AS 
The prohibition was but little regarded. 
When Severus mounted the throne, he 
found on the roll of cauſes to be tried, no 
leſs. than, three thouſand proſecutions, for * 
adultery, He had formed a ſcheme of re- 
formation ſrom that moment he abanggnea | 
it as een 1 eee ee hofl 


cn. | I debauchery: 7 che vice at « laſ-infiuned' it- 


. inte their religious ceremonies alſo. 
Heliogabalus, in a magnificent temple rai- 
nromans ſed on the Palatine mount, ſacrificed with 
every circumſtance of coſt and ſolemnity 
{ne of to the god whoſe high prieſt, he had been. 
? ogy The moſt extraordinary victims, the moſt 
Precious aromatics, and the richeſt wines 
were profuſely conſumed on his altar, while 
around it, a chorus of Syrian damſels per- 
formed laſcivious dances to the ſound of 
biarbarian muſic. Nor were theſe ceremonies 
0 Heliogabalus the only ones by which 
this people were contaminated. The Bac 
chanalian myſteries of the Greeks were a 
likewiſe introduced into their city, and filled 
it with a ſcene of horror and profligacy 
| fearcely to be equalled in the annals of any 
country. Thele myſteries were at firſt only 
revealed to the women, but ſoon after, the 
men were admitted to them allo ; from that 
moment their meetings became mfamous for 
the commiſſion of every folly, and of every, 
crime. They drunk, they debauched, they 
| hired falſe witneſſes, forged falſe deeds, and 
appended falſe ſeals to them. They ad- 


| Religion 
of the 


in ſome | 
caſes a 


miniſtered poiſons, hired aſſaſſins, flole their 
fellow citizens, and murdered them ſo pri- 


| vately, 
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found for burial. Their meetings being al- 


ways in the night, they frequently _ 
out from wein with diſhevelled hair, and 
frantic howlings, the darkneſs encreaſed 
the horror of the ſcene, and they filled im- 
perial Rome with conſternation and with | 


blood. 


10 all th 


cuſtom of women betaking themſelves to 


another country when they became proſti- 
5 tütes, we have reaſon to believe, was univer- 

lab among the ancients; whether it was, that 

every people, willing to have it believed 
that their Vn vỹmen were more virtuous | 


Vor. J. D d d ES than 
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vately, chat even their bodice could not be © nA r. 


le inflances of ths flagitious corte 5 
3 character of the Roman women, we may 3 
add, that they appear to have been the firſt. e. 
who practiſed the trade of proſtitution. 8 
their own country. It ſeems to have been a 
cuſtom fromthe earlieſt antiquity, that the 
| proſtitutes of every nation, were women ve 
came from other nations, and were called 
rangers, hence a ſtrange woman, and an 
harlot, generally ſignify the fame thing in 
leripture; and hence the repeated injunc- 
tions which Solomon laid upon his ſon, not 
do give his ſtrength to ſtrange women. This 
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than thoſe of their rige would not 


ſuffer them to proſtitute chene at home; 


or whether ſuch women as took upon them | 
this ſhameful trade, were inſtigated by ſome | 
little remains of modeſty, to leave their on 
country and practiſe it among ſtrangers; we 
| ſhall not take upon us to determine: but 
we are aſſured, that the Greeks, however 

debauched and licentious, commonly ad- 
hered to this cuſtom, | while the Romans, Z 
who broke through every reſtraint, 1 no 


regard to it. 


given in a tumult of the people, the infa- 


mous Tullia, mounted her chariot with an 


air 


Bur lee and Fe were not ; 
the only vices of the Roman women; 
through the whole of their exiſtence as a 
nation, the Romans were remarkable for 
their cruelty. Nor was this only a male 
vice, the ſofter ſex were far from being . 
f proof againſt the contagion. In the two 
Hundred and twentieth year of Rome, Tul- 
lia, the daughter of Severus, then king of 
the Romans, having, with her huſband 
Tarquin, conſpired to aſſaſſinate her fa- 
ther, and place themſelves on his throne; 
the order for the attrocious deed being 
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air of triumph to return to her houſe. In en Z. r. 


pad: Arz 


che ſtreet through which ſhe was drove, the 
murderers had juſt left the king's body _ 
bleeding and hardly breathleſs; the diſmal 
ſpectacle ſtruck the charioteer with horror, 
he checked his horſes, and petrefied with 
amazement, could not proceed! Why do 
not you go on; cries Tullia, what ſtops you? . 
Alas! ſaid he, turning about to her as he 
ſpoke, That is the body of the king, —_— 
father! At theſe words, ſnatching up a ſtool _ 
that was in the chariot, and throwing it at 
his head, Go on, cried ſhe, and do not be 
afraid of driving over a dead body. The 
driver obeyed, and the blood of the father 
is ſaid to have ſtained the chariot and the 
| cloaths of the inhuman daughter. Antony 
having ordered Cicero to be beheaded, and 
the head to be brought to him, when it ar- 
rived, his wife, Fulvia, laid hold of it, ſtruck 
it on the face, uttered many bitter execra- 
tions againſt it, and placing it between her 
knees, drew out the tongue, and pierced it 
with a bodkin. To theſe we might eafily 
add many more inſtances of the cruelty of 
the Roman women, but we drop a n 
0 ene me 
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AP: ARTER the Rowans became acquainted | 
Wa 8 Aſia, in whatever light we view their 
- wamen, they ſcarcely. exhibit any amiable . 
qualities, except ſome imperſect relics of 
their ancient patriotiſm, a virtue, which un- 
les exerciſed with the greateſt moderation, : 
ſcarcely ever adorns the female character. 
As wives, we have ſeen that the Roman 
matrons were frequently unchaſte. As 
mothers, not lels frequently careleſs. and 
unnatural. As citizens, endeavouring to 
overturn all decency and decorum, and ſa- 
_ crificing every thing at the ſhrine of pleaſure 
and ambition. Even religion, which almoſt 
in _eyery age and country, ſeems to have 
been more devoutly cultivated. by the wo- 
men than the men, does not appear at Rome 
to have had any ſuperior power over the fe- 
male heart. Their women attended at pro- 
ceſſions, when any public calamity was to 
be averted, and were ſometimes made prieſt- N 
eſſes of certain temples; but we read of few | 
peculiar acts of their piety, and of few 
ſacrifices which they offered to Propitite 1 
| the gods of their country. 


Sven is the general cha of the 
Roman women; were we to deſcend to 
5 parti- 


particulars, we 0 give Nias: inet 0 
without end of their: depravity, and not a oro. 


few of their virtue. Before the Republic 


was contaminated inn the riches, which 
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from every quarter of the plundered globe = 


| flowed to Rome, they were the beſt of wives, 
of mothers, and of citizens; having by their 
mediation, advice, and money, leveral times 
ſaved the finking ſtate; and it is with plea- 
{ure we remark, that even amidſt the general 


depravity we have been delineating, there 


fill appeared many amiable and virtuous 
characters, who bravely ſtemmed the tide 
of popular corruption, and in ages over- 
nun vrith every vice, ſtood forth the advocates 
of virtue, were patterns of maternal tender- _ 
neſs, and of conjugal fidelity ; preſerved 
their children and huſbands from falling vic- 
tims to the horrid proſcriptions of Ottavius, 


Antony, Lepidus, Nero, and many others, 


who, with a barbarity which can hardly be 
equalled 1 in hiſtory, cauſed to be murdered 
ja cool blood one half of the nobility of 


Rome, 
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2 he fame Sahil continued.” 


EAVING the Rijnari, and beben 


on our enquiry, we again deſcend into 


_— the” regions of hiſtorical obſcurity, where 


EO 


Virtues 


of the an- 


cient 
| northern 
women. 


we are preſented with a group of nations 
and people, now hardly diſtinguiſhable from 
each other, and of whom ve ſcarcely know 
any thing but the names. Of ſuch people 
it would be vain, as well as ridiculous, to 
attempt a minute and circumſtantial cha 
| rafter; it would be fitting down to paint, 


without materials, or, to paint intirely | at 
random. 


| Troven in a ſlate of the utmoſt uncul- | 
tivation of manners, though attached to 
religions which inculcated but few of the 
precepts of morality, and in many cafes di- 
rectly contradicted them; the women of 
the ancient northern nations were not deſti- 
tute of virtue and of excellence. Early in 

 liſe, they learned that modeſty which ar 
dorned their character; and that Induſtry 


5 which 
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which oſten maintained themſelves and their eu v. 


huſbands, hen theſe failed to procure ſub- rw 


ſiltence by their hunting, or depredations. 


XII. 


Educated by careful mothers, and fortified | ; 


in ſemale virtue by every example around 


them; chaſtity became almoſt an innate 


principle! in their minds, and daily acquired 
ſtrength by the contempt with which the men 

treated thoſe who diſregarded it; a contem pt 

ſo great, that no woman cont violate her 
chaſtity, without precipitating herſelf into a 

| certainty of perpetual | celibacy, as none 
could in this caſe entertain even a diſtant 

hope of pardon, or of a huſband, who was 

not, as in modern times, to be obtained by 
riches, nor the alliance of the great, bak : 


only by perſonal attractions, moſt ſtrictly 


attached to unſpotted perſonal virtue, 


| Tacurus draws. a beautiful picture of | 


ancient German ſimplicity and chaſtity, in 
the following words: A ſtrict regard for 
| © the matrimonial ſtate characteriſes the 
Germans, and deſerves our higheſt ap- 

* plauſe, Among them female virtue runs 
no hazard of being debauched by the out- 
« © ward obj es of the ſenſes, or of being 


6 7. by ſuch ſocial gaieties as inflame 
60 the 
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the paſſions; chaſtity once forfeited. is 


never forgiven; vice is not made the ob- 
* ject of mirth and raillery, nor 18 faſhion 


* pleaded as an excule for being corrupt, 
* or for corrupting others; good cuſtoms 
and manners avail more among thole bar. 
© barous people, than 285 laws among 
« ſuch as are more refined.” We are apt to 

place the greateſt purity of manners, in par- 
ticular fates of cultivation and refinement ; 


experience, however, ſhews us that we are 


often miſtaken. From this account of Ta- 
eitus, the ancient Germans appear to have 
| exceeded in ſome points of morality, the 
moſt poliſhed and inſtructed nations of Eu- 


rope; nor were the Goths behind them, 


they deemed purity of manners their diſtin- 


guithing charaQeriſtic, and therefore they 


ſaid, Though we. puniſh fornication 1 in 


* Our own countrymen, we pardon 1 it in the 


1 Laws. 
protecting 
chaſtity, 


© Romans, as they are by nature and edu- 
cation weak, and uncapable of reaching 
* to our lublimity of virtue. 1 


By an ancient law Of Iceland. es who 


kifled a woman againſt her inclination, was 


condemned to exile; and even he who did 
it with ber conſent, ſubjected himſelf thereby 


fo 
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to a fine of three. marks of flver,,, We bay 05 


XII. 


- 
* 
c F 4 


in a. former chapter taken 1 notice of jome 8 


laws of this natufe among other 
nations, and ſhall here add, that they w were 
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, in general ſo ſolicitous of the honour of their 
omen, and took ſuch care that no inde- 
8 cency ſhould be offered to them, that their 
5 laws | in wolt places preſcribed the manner in 
1 which the two ſexes, ſhould behave. to each 
_ other. The Goths prohibited even a ſur- : 


geon from bleeding a free woman, unleſs in 


the preſence of her father, mother, brother, 
bon, on ſome other near relation; arid fined 


nort] ern 


him yr 9 prefumed to touch a woman againſt 


#1 ts 


he will, according to her quality, and the 


part of her body he touched. In other 


places, a fine Was. alſo impoſed on him who L 


kiſſed a Woman, except in ſporting, at con- 


vi meetings, or on returning from a long 


journey. Theſe, and many 3 laws of the 


ſame nature, ſtood as ſo many centinels on 
the threſhold of virtue, and by rendering all 


acceſs to the fair ſex ſo exceedingly difficult 


and dangerous, taught men to lookup to them 


as a kind of ſuperior, beings, and ſtamped 


upon them a dignity, which, bordered upon 


adoration; a dignity which, they, neyer can 
attain to, where modern freedom and gallan- 
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try make them ſo eaſy. and familiar with the 


other ſex; and, where their own vanity 


prompts them to appear conſtantly i in every 


: public place, and cheapen themſelves by a 
viſible fondneſs to be diſpoſed of. There is 
not perhaps in nature a more general law, 
than that which induces us to value every 


F thing i in proportion to the pains and labour 


it has colt us, the women of the nations we 
are conſidering, naturally chaſte, proud, and 
1 5 difficult of acceſs, were not to be gained by = 
every flight attack, nor did they yield to 
every pretended admirer. Nothing but a 

| lover's rendering himſelf worthy of his miſ- 
trels by valour, and every other faſhionable 45 
acquiſition, could make her propitious to 
his wiſhes; hence he ſeldom got poſſeſſion 
of the object of his heart, but aſter a long 


train of labours and difficulties, and the va- 


lue he had for her, was meaſured by the 
retroſpective view of all that he had done 


. : and ſuffered on her account. But a further 


diſcuſſion of this ſubject will fall more natu- 
rally under 7 the head of courtſhip. . 


Ax hiſtorian endeavouring to delineate 
the characters of people ſo little known, as 


many of thoſe we FAVE already mentioned, 
as 


F WOMEN. 


as well as : thoſe we are REY _— 


may be compared to an antiquarian, folict- | 


tous about diſcovering the real ſize of our 
anceſtors, in the times when they were ſaid to 
be gigantic ; but not being able any where | 


to find an entire ſtatue, or ſkeleton, can 


only find the foot or hand of a ſtatue, or the 
bone of an arm or leg of a ſkeleton; when, 
calculating that ſuch parts of a regularly - 
formed body, bear ſuch proportions to the 
whole, he can diſcover with a tolerable de- 
gree of preciſion, what the ſize of the whole 
was. In like manner, though the hiſtorian 
has only broken and interrupted ſketches of 
me character of a people, he may, by care- 
fully comparing them together, and tracing 


the relations they bear to the virtues and 


vices that make up the whole of a human 
character, be able to form a tolerable con- 
jecture concerning the people to whom they 
belong. Thus from every anecdote handed 


down to us, of the women of the North, we 2 


may venture to aſſert that they were chaſte, 


frugal, induſtrious, and poſſeſſed of ſome lit- 


le ſhare of knowledge, which gave them in 
many reſpects a ſuperiority over the men, 


who were to the laſt degree 1gnorant. With 


All theſe good qualities, they ſeem to have 


Eee $ had 
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nature, not very conſiſtent with that female 
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had a mixture of pride and ferocity in their 


ſoftnels and delicacy which the men in ge- 


dclothed in white tunics faſtened with braſs 

hooks, and girt with a girdle of the ſame 
metal, they officiated as prieſteſſes in offering 
human ſacrifices; and with a relentleſs ſtea- 
dineſs plunged the ſacrificing knife into the 
bowels of their priſoners, viewed with atten- 
tive unconcern their dying agonies, and 

predicted future events, from the manner in 
which the blood flowed from He. wounds 


neral ſo much admire, Among the Cimbri, 


they, had inflited, 


x ; TH 112 
en 43 75 3 LL "$16 


Reg was eh FEY gene hard 7 
bf the fair ſex from the earlieſt, infancy ,of - 

- the northern nations, till towards the decline 
ol chivalry, when it began to aſſume a more 


degenerate appearance. The women gradu- 


ally began to loſe their pride, and conſe- 


quently their value; the pailion for gallantry, 
which had been carried even to a romantic 
veneration, began to run in a channel Jels 
pure and exalted. Women were conſidered 
. they became ſubject to all the frailtics and 
vices of mortality. The manners of che 


as mere mortal beings, and being lo let dc 


times 


7 times had been too ſtately for humanity, a 0 Ay p. 
4 relaxation naturally took place, and they ws 
! became too low and debauched for the pen 


of the hiſtorian ; ſuffice it to ſay, that even 
laws were obliged to be enacted, reſtraining 
huſbands from letting out cheir wives to. 
Fn proſtitution, „ 


1 has auh ey. We the: f e 
bak to have been divided between religion 
and debauchery, and the churches equally 
appropriated to the prayers of the ſaint and 
the profligacy of the ſinner, it was no un- 
common thing to ſeize on a woman, carry 
her by force, or decoy her by fraud, to a 
church, and there detain and debauch her; | 
nor could her relations, nor the laws, reſcue 
her from the arms of her raviſher, while he 
chole to keep within the walls of the ſacred 
aſylum. In the reign of Charlemagne, it 
was a cuſtom in France to collect together 
all the ſtrumpets they could find, and make 
them run races for the entertainment of the 
public. Henry VII. of England, licenſed 
houſes of public proſliuition, and figns on 
the walls ſhewed the nature of the entertain- 
ment within, In the time of Lewis XI. a 
6 favourite theatrical entertainment Was the 


Judg: | 
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Judgment of i Paris; when three of the moſt 


YV handſome. of their female players, naked as 


they were born, repreſented the- three god- 
deſſes, who ſubmitted themſelves in this 
# condition to the judgment of that youth, 


Whether it was conſiſtent with female mo- 
deſty to be preſent at ſuch entertainments, 


muſt be judged of from the complexion of 


the times: we will venture to affirm, hows- 


| ever, that no circumſtances could make it 
conſiſtent with delicacy. We have had oc- 
caſion formerly to mention, that the worſhip 
ol polluted deities, and celebration of re- 
ligious ceremonies remarkable for impurity, 
have greatly contributed to contaminate the 
manners; and we cannot help here obſery- 
ing, that though the object of chriſtian 
adoration, and the rites of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, are the molt pure and holy, the mini- 


ſters of that religion were, in the times we 


are fpeaking KH; quite the reverſe. When 
almoſt every prieſt, who ſhould have taught 
by example as well as by precept, gave him- 
ſelf.up to lewdneſs, and publicly kept a vari- 
ety of abandoned women about him; when 
he preached a religion which he diſgraced, 


a virtue which his conduct overturned ; when 


he inculcated a care of providing only for 


the 


O * WOMEN. N „ 


fl the enjoyment of heaven, and minded no- 2 v. 
a8 thing but the pleaſures of earth, what could 

d. be expetted from the people? Every rank 
13 felt the contagion; univerſal depravity and 
h. vulgarity of manners prevailed. The queen 
„of Navarre publiſhed a volume of tales, al- 

N moſt too indelicate ſor the ear of a courte- 

of zan, Joan, queen of Portugal, licenſed ; 

v. houſes for. public prollitution, and regulated 

it every thing concerning them with a minute- 

« neſs which, modeſty forbids us to deſcribe, 
Queen Elizabeth of England, was not only 


5 addicted to ſwearing, but even to the moſt 
„ WU vulgar kind of oaths, which ſhe uttered in a 
k vulgar, and indelicate manner. About her 
5 time, however, the manners of Europe were 
A beginning to aſſume that chaſtity and ele- 
1. gance, for which we are now ſo happily + 
1 diſtinguiſhed, |But before we ſurvey, the 
k character and conduct of the preſent Eu- 

1 rope an women, it is neceſſary for us to take 


it à view of the other parts of the globe, and 
proceed gr adually from thoſe Rates ap- = 


3 proaching the neareſt. to nature, to thoſe 
n where the human ſpecies has received the 
, higheſt poliſh | m * 

1 1a! by: 1311 $4.4 of Ws | 
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rare "that men approach tb FE. 
vage ſlate, the leſs” difference fs fers per. 


Web Ants then! In this Rate, the: 
obſercations, helf purfuits, iH 


limited; "ifjelr attachments Ne. bat firong; 
and their reſentments laſting and implacable. 


1 Beyond tkeſe, their ideas admit of Iittle 
| variation; conſequently their chatacter l 
l marked wat much. ſtronger, though Fewer 


"and more uniform” aypearantces that in pol. 
 ithed nations, Where f it is formed And itiffü- 
<ericed by a thoufatid different citcumſtances 


and bade, 7 ma ame 10 reg 


Charade 


bodf female 


| exiſtence: the melt abfolute nakednels raiſes 
; not a bluſh; nor can any y aftion' Exeité he 


_ Jlavages, 


ESA 4 61-5 175 I 9 (14644) 3-4 5111 10 His! 


+; bags liſe, female delicacy Has fo 


idea of ſhame * 0 55 hall Ale Mas 
nôt the fame value flämpell upon it ds in 


| civil ſociety, devis ations from it are either 


© conſider ed“ as no ſault, or at moll as faglts 
of a very trifling nature,” nick neither 
draw down on a delinquent the” rilffcule And 
contempt of her own ſex, nor the n bee 


and deſertion of ours. Tie tante we 


could give of this would be almoſt endleſs. 


Among the N atches, huſbands VGluntarlly 
lend their wives wo o egen other; ne" ed 
19 C28 
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as well as 1 women, without the Hr. 


Tux Marien women are ſo fa from 
paying any regard to chaſtity, that they 
even violate every principle of decency. At 
an as foon as a ſtranger arrives, the 
Vor. I. F ff natives 
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(caſt ceremony, ofter themſelves to firan- H 
gers; nay, in ſome places, they even com- 
plain to their countrymen; and deſire them. 
to revenge the indignity they have ſuffered, 
- when their favours are rejected. In the diſ- 
trict of the Hurons, ſhe is not reckoned in 
the leaſt degree criminal who offers herſelf 
to proſtitution: it is a practice, into which 
girls are early initiated by their parents, and 
in which the cuſtom of their country autho- 
riſes them to continue through life. In many 
parts of South America, ſo little reſtraint is 
laid on the commerce of the ſexes, that it 
plainly appears to be conſidered as an object 
not worthy of legillation. Don Ulloa re- 
ports, that che ancient Peruvians did not 
knowingly marry women who were virgins, 
and if on trial they found them ſuch, were 
highly affronted at being impoſed upon. It 
is ſaid, that in the kingdom of Thibet, no 
. woman who has not been deflowered is rec- 
i koned fit for aac (6 
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him to their houſes: the perſon whoſe invi- up 


male companion, whom he is obliged to 
accept, and to return a genteel preſent for 
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natives flock about him, and eagerly invite th 


tation he accepts, is ſure to offer him a ſe- 


| the unſolicited favour. This cuſtom is b. | ® 


ſerved at Pulo Condore, Pegu, Cambodia, 
in Cochin-China, and in ſome diſtricts of, 
the coaſt of Guinea. In Otaheite, chaſtity 
did not ſeem to be conſidered as one of the 
virtues, nor was the moſt public violation of 
it looked upon either as criminal or indecent. 
The women not only readily and openly 
trafficked with the Engliſh ſailors for per- 
ſonal favours, but were brought by their 
_ fathers and brothers for that purpoſe; as to a 


market; and thoſe who brought them were 


Savage 
women 


_ deſtitute 
of temper and diſpoſition, which may vie 
with delicacy, beauty, and even with mo- 
deſty itſelf, in rendering a woman amiable | 


of ſoft- 
125 neſs. 


always abundantly conſcious of the ſuperior 
value of en and ee eee 


| Brs IDES a ſtrict regard to chaſtity, there 
is in the female character a certain ſoftneſs 


in the eyes of the beholder. But of this ; 


moſt entirely deſtitute. Brought up amidſt 


quality ſavage women are every where al- 


the 


_ OF WOMEN. 


the ſtorms of. uk and kt ali- 
mates; expoled to the viciſſitudes of hunger 
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and cold; obliged to procure moſt of their 


food by carnage and deſtruction; and con- 


: ſtantly accuiiomed. to ſcenes of cruelty; their 


| hearts are ſteeled againſt every ſofi ſenſation; 


and pity, one of the moſt engaging orna- 


ments of the female wind is reckoned a 
weakneſs, which it is incumbent on them to 
| ſubdue. We have therefore no reaſon to 


expect in them any of that engaging ſoft- 


neſs, which conſtitutes the eſſence of female 


cpcllence, and Ae engages the heart. 


Alone many of the tribes at, Nord 
Americans, the women commonly go out 
to meet the warriors on their return home; 
and though theſe warriors have treated their 
captives, from the moment they fell into 


their hands, with an inhumanity of which 


ve can hardly form any idea; yet the period 
of their real ſufferings may be ſaid only to 
commence at the time they are met by the 


women. It is almoſt incredible to believe, 
; with what degree of tranſport and rage theſe 


furies attack them; and he only can form 
any conception of it, who has frequently 
Wee the power of the paſſions over the 
nm female 
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. over the female ſavagr; where being but 


law in number, their Idle ſtrengthãs col. 


laected, as it were] into a bend Has any 


man among thofe who go oui io meet the! 


warriors, loſt a huſband, a. ſony: a brother 
or near relation; though ihirty or forty long ö 
years have conſpired to blot him out of her 
remembrance, they have conſpired in vain. 
Frantic with revenge; ſhe falls on the firſt 
captive ſhe meets, and violates decency, hu- 
manity, and mercy, at every Wound. Nor: 


is this the ſhort-lived effort of a ſudden: pal- 


3 lion: {ſhe goes on till her bodily ſtrength is 
quite exhauſted; but the ſame inſatiable 
thirſt of revenge urging her::implacable: 

mind, ſhe no ſooner recovers herſelf a little, 
than ſhe renews the horrid taſk; a taſk, 
Which, with no other interruption! than what 


18 abſolutely neceſſary to reſreſn the fero- 


cious tormentor, generally continues in the | 
camp, through the whole of the firſt night 


8 aſter the arrival of the women: and when 


the priſoners are afterward finally con- 
demned, when they are led out to ſuller, 1 
ſuch a ſcene of torture as the hiſtory of no 
other people ever yet paralleled, and which 
we think too ſhocking to deſcribe; the V 


» £2 1 ES. 5 men 
1 


* 
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HA V. 
men are the principal executioners, OT rather 2 * 


relentleſs. fiends, WhO inflict tortures that 2 N 


even hell might ſhudder at. In South 
America inſtead of making r pela! ; 

ſuffer by a lingering death, they commonly 0 
diſpatch them at one blow, which is no 
ſooner done than the women ſeize the bodies 
and dreſs them for a feaſt; then Wee i 
their children with the blood, to inſpire them 
with a hatred of their enemies, they all 3 join 

to feed on the fleſh; exulting in their triumph, * 
and * 75. N Noe on mew ex- | 
gen e Do T l 


1 


To. el accficneds to | flier. manners, | 
and to nations leſs ſullied by ſuch inhuman | 


crimes, this female barbarity muſt appear ' 
as unaccountable as it is ſhocking: but it 
muſt be {till more ſo, When we inform our 


readers, that captive women, though they : 
have not taken up the hatchet, nor come 
out in an hoſtile manner, are treated with the 


ſame indiſcriminate rage of cruelty as men, 
| and fall at laſt victims to the m tor- 
tures fled Way their own wy” odds a 
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oba is» cher flate of chair, l ſuch uy” 


of nene, among the * women of 
. North 
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N nth America. But from theſe unpromil. 
ing ſpecimens we are not raſhly to conclude, 
that they are deſtitute of every virtue, and 


of every excellence. Their inhumanity 1 15 


the earlieſt antiquity, has operated ſtrongly 
gn every ignorant and unlettered people, 


with leſs cruelty than the Americans. They 
made them paſs through the brick- kilns, and 
under ſaws and Noe of iron. The 
practice of almoſt all the ancients was nearly, 
the ſame; every country had its tutelar dei- 


of the enemies of that country which they, 


not ſo much the effect of nature, as of edu. 
cation. Revenge is a principle, which, from 


The Ifraelites hardly treated their captives 


ties; and it was imagined, that a more ac- 
: ceptable ſervice could not be rendered to 
theſe, than to ſtain their altars with the blood | 


patroniſed. Thus, eruelty | to captives was 
almoſt in every country 2 religious CCre- | 
mony, which took ſuch hold of the human 


mind, that all ideas of the ſufferings of the. 


victims, vere totally abſorbed in thoſe of 
the ſervice done to che deity. But, beſides, 
this, there was among the ancients another a 
" petaciple; which powerfully urged them to | 
inflict various torments on their captives; 


. n lee or e of thoſe who had fallen | 
in 
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in n were re ſuppoſed to roam e in a ob, 2 . 
kind of melancholy mood, till their blood N 
was avenged on their enemies; and, „„ 
were even ſometimes faid to appear to, and 
ſolicit their ſurviving lriends to this ea 

ance; which was the more fully accom. 
Pliſhed, the more horrid the tortures that 
were inflicted. If fimilar cauſes operate 
upon the Americans, we may thence infer, 

chat the hopes of rendering an acceptable 
ſervice to their gods, and an exuberance of 
friendſhip for their deceaſed relations, are, 

the motives which excite them to 1flict ſuch. 

a OT. of torments on their mag. 


TY 
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Ws RE oy horrid an of his Atl _ of 
can women congenial to their nature, | or oo 26s 
what they delighted in from mere wanton- 
neſs, we ſhould reckon them the moſt exe· 
crable of all human beings; but we pity. 
them, when we conſider it as the effect of 
the moſt unbounded, though miſtaken friend-, 
ſhip; and indeed, of all the marks Which. 
moſt pecaliarly characteriſe ſavage life, 
friendſhip and hatred are the ſrongelt. As. 
an injury done toa ſavage i is never to be for. 
given, ſo a good action is held in everlaſting. 
remembrance, and commonly fixes him to 
you 
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you in a friendſhip which adverſity er 


vv ſhake, which danger cannot terrify, n 


even death itſelf turn aſide from * in- 


tereſt. In places where chaſtity is required 


ol the ſex, this quality makes chem the 


moſt faithful and inviolable of all wives; 


Where chaſtity is not required, if they are 


=. - tolerably well uſed by their huſbands; it 
£1 binds them in an attachment to their in- 


tereſts and perſons, far ſurpaſſing any thing 
that we ever meet with in civil ſociety, As 
to their other qualities, they are ſubmiſſive 
and obedient; patient ſufferers of hunger, 
cold, pain, and all that variety of wretch⸗ 
edneſs to which their lives are daily expoſed; 


ſtrenuous exerters of their powers, when 
ſtimulated by want, but ſeldom bleſſed with 


a talent for unremitting induſtry; -and; ſtill 


| feldomer, perhaps, with foreſight enough to 


be productive of axconomy; + Like all other 
ignorant people, the moſt abſolute dupes 


of ſuperſtition, by which conſtantly decei- 


ved themſelves, they conſtantly deceive one 
another, and ſtill more deceive. their men, 
who take the ravings of a diſtempered e- 
male ne bort che infallible: e orga o 


a 


. bm, 
- 1 
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oo k ning from, theſe ſexhes; where: xe 8 $0.5 3 
ere preſented with. nature in her imoſt.aude i 
and uncultivated ſhape, to thoſe where ſpo/is 
juſt beginning to put on an appearance» 
ſomething Jeſs. diſguſting, we naturally turn 
our eyes Irom the. frozen regions and trackr = 
| leis waſtes: of) North ED mare 
indulgerit climates of Africa and Alg 
though we are ferry o. lay, that, even in 
mam parts of theſe, we find the bebe 
tivil ſaeiet and cultivation of mangas, 1 
Haien atluanoed but were. } be 
youdthe' nericans. ö M1141 Fuge hes Re 
Sobre I viercs: tart He bas! xt He 9 
A travelling over the walt Peninſula Of ole. 
Africa; we naturally enpect to find, among 
| do mäny different people great diverſity 
of manners and of character; in this, how- 
er, we are inueh diſappointed; for »not- 
wichſtandinigl the! great varlety of climates | 
chmithe Africanb inhabit; and different forms 
ef government te which they are ſubjeA, 
_ they are Every! Where nehrly the ſame kind 
oftpebple; >a genefal uniformity of fen. 
menu wd Uſages, runs through eie whole 
\dfexhofs inthenſe ons ehre) polfeſ, 2\with 
ſome trifling difference only in the Gegeees 
of the ſame qualities; and with this remark- 
d Mol. I. GSG able 
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gqualities are commonly the worſt of thoſe 


which have diſgraced human nature; inſo- 


much that among their neighbours it is a 
proverb, that all the inhabitants of the globe 
have a mixture of good and n in e 


except . Africans. 2 HDR ENG 


- 1 we nb a ſaroey r the ancient, 
and the preſent Africans, it is with ſome 
furpriſe, that while We find their manners 
and cuſtoms to be nearly the ſame, we like- 


wiſe diſcover that every ſpark of genius, 


and every idea of moral rectitude, ſeem now 
almoſt entirely diſſipated from among them. 


The names of Hannibal, of Aſdrubal, and 


Terence, ſhew that they were formerly fa- 
mous for heroes, and for poets. Aſter the 
introduction of the chriſtian religion among 


them, the names of Cyprian, Auguſtine, 
and Tertullian, do credit to their divinity. 


. They were in old time renowned for their 


induſtry in cultivating the ground, for their 
trade, navigation, caravans, and uſeful arts; 
at preſent they are infamous for their idle- 
neſs, ignorance, ſuperſtition, treachery; and 
above all, for their lawleſs methods of rob- 
bing and murdering all the other inhabitants 


of the oor: 1:36 7 
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II wewld 8 thin loft as they. 2 are to © r 
Ade every virtue, they ſtill retain ſome py 
ſenſe of their own flagitiouſneſs of character 

but as they do not chuſe to amend, their 
prieſts, or Marabouts, endeavour to juſtify 
them by the following ſtory; © Noah, ſay 
they, was no ſooner dead, than his three 

« ſons, the firſt of whom was white, the ſe- 
«cond tawny, and the third black; having 
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ag a. upon dividing among them, his | 


goods and poſſeſſions, ſpent the greateſt 
1 pony; the day in ſorting them, ſo that 
| « they were, obliged. to adjourn the diviſion 5 
till che next morning: having ſupped, and 
8 ane, a friendly pipe together, they all 
After 

* a ſew hours ſleep, the white brother got 
$, 4 up, [ſeized on the gold, ſilver, precious 
* ſtones,, and, other things of the greateſt 
value, loaded the beſt horſes with them, 
and rode away 10 that country where his 


ent to reſt, each in his on tent. 


* white poſterity have been ſettled ever ſince. 


rs The tawny, awaking ſoon, after, and with | 
1 the, ſame criminal intention, was ſurpriſed 

© when, he, came to the ſtorehouſe, to find 
that his brother had been before- hand with IE 
C _ Mat which, he haſtily ſecured the 
e ' pl 
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on p. « « reſt of the horſes and camels, and loading 
them with the beſt carpets,” cloaths, and 
ther remaining goods; directed his route 
a another part of the world, leaving be. 
* hind him only a few of the goarſeſt of the 
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goods, and ſome proviſions of little value. 


When the third, or black brother, eame 
next morning, in the fimplicity of his 
c heart, to make the propoſed diviſon, and 

could neither ſind his brethren, nor any 

of the valuable commodities, he eafily 
e jodged that they had trieked him, and 
t were by that time fled beyond any poſſi- 

* bility of a diſcoyery. In this moſt afflict- 

ing ſituation; he took his pipe, and began 

to confider the moſt» effettual means of 
© retrieving his Joſs, and being tevenged 
on his perfidious brothers. After revolv- 
ing a variety of ſchemes! in his mind, he 
at laſt fixed upon watching every opportu- 

. nity of making repriſals on them, and 

0 laying hold of, and carrying away their 

property as often as it ſhould fall in his 
« way, in revenge for the loſs of that patri- 
* mony of which they had ſo unjuſtly = 
« deprived him. Having come to this reſo- 
Cy " RHO, "HE! not ne continued in the prac- 


dene, [O16 SUP SYNOD 19h; * tice 


4 bed haid the ſtrongeſt injunction 
deſcendants, to * * to the n "__ 
66 On 1690 hte t {488% 


no claim to delicacy, they are ſimple and in- 
olſenſive, chaſte and ſubmiſſive to their huſ- 
bands. On the banks of che Niger, they | 


ſhare of vivacity, 
female reſerve, which, would do no diſcredit 
toa WP yy they are modeſt, affable, 
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e abi ab disc kids on his death-' CHAP, 


XII. 


2 


"Bw this ſoy: duc 01 is — has Female | 


character of che Africans, the proſpect be- 22 . 
| fore us, hen we deſcend to particulars, is eat parts 
but unpromiling, though in ſome places the * ay = 
5 gloomy ſcene is here and there chequered . 
with a few of the virtues. Some tribes of 
Alfricans, when they have engaged them- 
ſelves in the protection of a ſtranger, are 
remarkable for * delity. Many of them are 
confpicuous-for their temperance and hoſ. 
pitaliry,” and their women, upon the whole, 895 
are far from being indelicate or unchaſte. 
In Egypt, they never appear unveiled, and 

at public aſſemblies ſit alſo behind a curtain, | 
that they may not be ſeen by the men. 


Among the Hottentots, though they have 


are tolerabhy induſtrious, have a conſiderable 
v, and, at the ſame time, a 


faithful, 


on his vw 
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faithful, an air of innocence appears in their 


looks, in their language, and gives a beauty 


to their whole deportment. When from 

the Niger, we approach toward the Eaſt, 
the African women degenerate in ſtature, 

complexion, ſenſibility, and chaſtity; even 
their language, like their features, and the 

ſoil they inhabit, is harſh and diſagree- 8 

able, and their pleaſures reſemble more the 

5 tranſports of fury, than the gentle emo- 
tions communicated by agreeable ſenſations. 

Upon the weſtern coaſt of Africa, is ex- 
tended for a conſiderable way, a people 
called Zafe Ibrahims, or off. ſpring of Abra- 
ham; they have long flowing hair, and are 
much fairer than any other of the Africans; 1 

but what is moſt remarkable, they are not 

like the reſt of their countrymen, addicted 

to plundering, nor to murder, being of a 
free, liberal, and hoſpitable ſpirit, much 


given to dancing and to ſongs, of which 
boye is conſtantiy the ſub jet: umd mile in 


many other parts of Africa, both men and 
women paint in ſuch a manner as to add to 
their deformity, they paint after nature, and 
improve the charms ſhe has given, by ſuch 
colours as have the neareſt reſemblance to 
her. To all this we may add, that they 


are 


al 
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1 frily alen care of by their parents, © 


H AP. 


XM. 


and on that account difficult of. e to 


eee 77 no tautq 


T5 py e LL us, that amang 5 
' theſe. people, all children born on Tueſdays, 
Thurſdays, and F ridays, are reckoned ac- | 
curſed, and expoſed 1 in the woods to expire 5 

by cold and hunger, or meet with a more 
merciful death from the jaws of the wild 
beaſts TY but ſo compaſſionate are the women, 
that in ſpite of the puniſhments threatened | 

againſt them by the men, and of the more 
tremenduous terrors held over them by ſu- 
perſtition, they frequently ſieal, and bring 
up theſe children ee at che Wee of 
their AD. erde trams thagy. ae 


Bax dun the, river 6 in 2 cgup 
af Benin, and almoſt. every, where upon the 
Gold Coaſt, the women, though far from 
being famous for any of the virtues, would : 
not be diſagreeable in their looks, were it nt 
for the abominable cuſtom, of marking their 
faces with ſcars, for the ſame purpoſes, as 
our European ladies lay on paint. Thopgh i 
in few, net ae Han lavages, there is 


a par- 
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8 * paricalar opinion over all this, country, 
WY Which tends to humaniſe che 


5 " | i 1 4 cy 


a firm perſuaſion, that to as nl place 15 
they 1 remove themſelves, or are b 
cident removed, they ſhall after Wal re- 
turn to their own country, which hey 
conſider as the moſt delightful ; in the u uni⸗ 


verſe. This fond deluſive hope, not oaly 


* 


$ 


ſoftens the ſlavery to which. they are often 


condemned in other couttries, but alſo 1 in. 
duces them to treat fuch ſtrangers as come 


among them with much civility; being per- 


ſuaded, that they are come there to enjoy 
paradiſe, and receive the reward of 1 virtuous 

aklions done i in other countries. The people 
who border r upon Zaara, are the moft-peace- 


able and good. natured of the Africans; 


their food 1 is imple, and they beſtow, little 
labour in procuring it; they ſpend a great 


deal of their time in public amuſements; 
but neither to theſe, nor to any other places 
of common reſort, are the women ever ad- 
mitted; aſſembled together in houſes by 
themſelves, they ſpend the time in employ- 


ments and amuſements, peculiar to their 


fer, at which no men are allowed to be pre- 


fent This confinement, ee ni not of ſo 


fri 


9 


. - 


4 ſ I 7 la ; 
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Aridt'a nature as in a many places of "y Göre. 
has the effect that confinement generally has 
upon beings \ who ought: tO be free, it t renders 


them Tels virtuous, 3 


TEITH 1 ] (HIS TY ITE 


As we Canndt give a minute and Lire 


ſtantial character of the African women, we 


| ſhall conclude what 1 we have to fay. on chat 
ſubject, by obſerving, that when 1 we look 
back upon this general : and particular . 
rafter we have drawn, we find the former, 


which, like all national characters, is drayn 


| from the men, much worſe than the latter, 5 
Wwahich we have chiefly taken from the wo- 

* men; and perhaps even that former 1 is not 
ſo bad as it is repreſented, being ſketched 


out almoſt entirely, either by declaiming 


2 


TuſthineT'% their plunderings = depreda- 


tions. This things, no doubt, juſtly excite 


our Adghrstion, and extort from us every 
ungracioùs epithet ; but were we to have the 
character of the Europeans drawn by an 
African, would he have more reaſon to be 
indulgent tous? No; he might treat us with 
ſtill greater ſeverity; what a horrid ſcene 
Vor. I, bb would 
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prieſts of their own nation, or by Europe- 
ans, who are ſtrongly prejudiced againſt the 
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eng. would he METS paintꝰ he would: deline: 
N ate a people, who proſeſs a religion, the 


precepts of which breathe nothing but gen- 
tleneſs and humanity, in {pite of nature, 
and in ſpite of that religion, carrying away 
by fraud and force, every year, thouſands of 
his helpleſs countrymen into flavery; he 


would tell how the mercileſs maſters of theſe, 
exact from them a labour ſuperior to their 


ſtrength, and even ſuffer that ſtrength to fail 
for want of ſuſtenance;---he would tell of 
the whips, the tortures, and the deaths in- 
flicted upon them, ſhould they ever happen 


to conſider themſelves as human beings, or 


venture to aſſert the rights of nature and of 
humanity Ihe would tell but we deſiſt 


from the diſmal tale, as we feel ourſelves al- 


SGeneral 
character 

_ of the 
Alia. ics. 


moſt trangformes - into African ik we 
relate it. [9 ant orgs 


Ix our progreſs from America to Africa, 


ve have met with but little improvement in 
the manners and character of the people; 
when we proceed on our enquiry into Aſia, 
ve ſee that the inhabitants have only left the 


Africans a very few degrees behind them, 
almoſt in every thing but peacefulneſs of 


| diſpoſition. and genileneſs-- ef manneri. 


While 
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foreſts, lies in wait. to plunder and deſtroy ; ? 

the Aſiatic, contented with a little rice, and 

ſome of the ſimpleſt productions of nature, 
reclines beneath the ſhade, and gives labour 

5 * een to the winds. 


Tur ai ſcenes whith Nele them- 

\ | felves on the banks of the Ganges, and along 
| | the plains of Hindoſtan, are almoſt beyond _ 
" BB deſcription. The air is perfumed at ſome 

| ſeaſons with the moſt delicious fragrance, 

_ ariſing from a variety of flowers and fruits, 
which yield a wholeſome and refreſhing 
nouriſhment, and the trees form a ſhade 
impenetrable to the rays of the ſun. Here 

| bountiful Nature has left the Afiatic no- 
thing to purſue but pleaſure; and hardly 
any thing elſe does he purſue. Relaxed by 
the climate, more- than half of this plea- 
ſure conſiſts in eaſe and indolence; which  _ 
| have taken ſuch hold of the inhabitants, that 
0 hy ar from one of their favourite authors 


Ty 
While the African, like tlie tyger of his Cx At, 


Es tt 


is frequently in their mouths: © It is better 


te to fit ſtill than to walk; better to ſleep than 


66 to awake; but death is beſt of all.” It we 


may credit ſame modern travellers, ſo ex- 


0 travagant is their love of reſt, that the women 


Hhhe 1 
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CHAP: Allahabad. et can hardly! bo: prevailed upon to 


Xl: 


reach out their hands to ſave their own child. 
ren, when in danger of being txodito death 
buy carriages paſſing along the ſtreet .. Such 
is the picture of the Hindoos. The Ma- 
hometãns have more activity, ſtronger paſ- 
ſions, and a cruelty and ambition which 18 
chnate has not og ack orilicated vil} 1c 
| > 1. 111111 14 
ee, 5 W FO charges of the Abate 
of the - -- 
character Women, there are two things which; chiefly. 
of thiir claim our attention. ,..The-firſtis, that The 
narrow and limited ſphere in Which they 
move, almoſt entirely diveſts them of every 
characteriſtic diſtinftion which ariſes from 
liberty and ſociety. The ſecond, that they 
are ſo cloſ. ely ſhut up from the obſervation 
of all Europeans, that aur: accounts of them 
are either falle and ridiculous, or extremely 
mutilated and imperfect. We may, hows. 
ever, obſerve of them in general, chat as a 
ſpring bent by an. external force is conſi antly 
endeavouring to reſtore itſell; ſo they, un- « 
Juitly deprived of their: liberty, are conjtently = 
_ exerting all their powers to degeive the ty · : 
rants who have; ſecluded them from: the 
world, and the ſweets of ſoctetv4;and long 
cha che feclings of nature, and the deſire 
of 


to of freedonn, Mew made nm ee e 
d. || in thoſe arts of deception, which tend to σ 
th; procure them a temporary: libery, or favour 0 


h an- it, coxdige Ji! Oi tf 11 1 GELIN EN 6 


a= r LOT OHH 
{. }@ngncet and Schafe are almoſt the 
e only things that can characteriſe the women 
ol the Faſt. Shut up for ever in impene- 
trable Harams, they can hardly be called | 


creatures of the world, having no intercourſe 
with it, and no uſe for the ſocial and æ con- 
mical virtues which adorn its citizens. If 
being good wives conſiſts in care, frugality 
and induſtry, theſe are all things entirely 
out of their power: if being ſuch, conſiſts 
in loving their huſbands, and being tender to 
their children; the firſt; of thele is alſo ren- 
dered next to impoſſible. by the behaviour of 
choſe tyrants who ſtyle themſelves huſbands; 
and the laſt is much weakened by transfer. 
ring upon the children ſome part of that 
diſlike they have to the father. To the joys 
of friendſhip they are, perhaps, entire {trans 
gers. The men treat them in ſuch a manner, 
that it is impoſſible they can eſteem them; 
the women are their conſtant rivals. The 
only virtues, then, which the Aſiatic fair 
ean put in praciice, are ſuch as relate to 
in their 


IH conduct. 
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u their religion, and their chaſtity; but even 

in the exerciſe of religion they are circum- 

fſeribed. As they are not allowed to attend 

on the public worſhip of the gods of their 

country, they can have no other religion 

than the ſilent adoration. of the heart; and fm 

as to chaſtity, the manner in which they are ihe 
diſpoſed of to their huſbands, and the be- 

ha viour of theſe huſbands: to them through) 

nike, are the moſt unlikely methods in che pe 


world 0 eln them famous for chat virtue. me 

. age Beis ndencys WM a 
nad [Raw ab halls ata may 000 an 
mea, their Pretty generally applied to the Afiatic wo» ne 
men, there are ſome exceptions. The Bra - W 


mins, or prieſts of India, though, like the er 

reſt of their countrymen, they' confine their 
women, yet, by treating them with lenity 
and indulgence, they ſecure their virtue by 
_ attaching their hearts, Married to each 
other in their infancy, they have the greateſt 
veneration for the nuptial tie: their mutual 
fondneſs increaſes with, their ſtrength; and 
in riper years, all the glory of the wives con 
lifts in pleaſing their huſbands; a duty which 
they conſider as one of the moſt ſacred of 
their holy religion, and which the gods will 
nat ſuffer. them to neglect with impunuy, 

8 5 While 


or WOMEN: 


While the. reſt of the Hindoo women take 


every opportunity to elude their keepers, 
theſe, voluntarily confine themſelves, at leaſt 
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air 
XI. 


A 


from the company and converſation of all 


ſtrangers, and in every reſpe& copy that 


implicity of life and manners, for which 


n ann are ſo remarkable, 


5 Or" "a hs ier Afaties; FR Chineſe lies 
perhaps the beſt title to modeſty, Even the 


men wrap themſelves cloſely up in their 


garments, and reckon it indecent to diſcover 
any more of their arms and legs than is 


Modeſi 
of the = 
Chincſe 

womcn. 


neceſſary. The women, ſtill more cloſely 
wrapped up, never diſcover a naked hand 
even'to their neareſt relations, if they can 


poſſibly avoid it. Every part of their dreſs, 


every part of their behaviour, is calculated 
to preſerve decency, and inſpire refpett; and 
what adds the greateſt luſtre to their charms, 


ts that uncommon modeſty which appears in 
every look, and in every action. Charmed, 


the legiſlature takes care that no proſtitutes 


no doubt, with ſo engaging a deportment, 
the men behave to them in à reciprocal 
manner; and that their virtue may not be 
contaminated by the neighbourhood of vice, 


dan ledge dil ine walls ef ay of he 


ag 
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. CHAP. great cities of China. Such are the Chineſs 
Yo women repreſented by ſome travellers; but 
it is by others doubted, whether this ſem- 
blance of modeſty be any thing elſe than the 
cuſtom of the country; and alleged, that 
1 notwithſtanding ſo much ſeeming decency 
and decorum, they have their peculiar modes 
of intriguing, and embrace every poſſible 
opportunity of putting them in practice; 
and that, in theſe intrigues, they frequently 
| ſcruple not to ſtab the paramour they had 
invited to their arms, as the ſureſt method of 
preventing detection and loſs of character. 
A few, perhaps, of the moſt flagitious may 
be guilty of ſuch enormous crimes; but we 
perſuade ourſelves, that they are only very 
few; and are happy to inform our fair rea- 
= ders, that ſuch relations are not to be found 
in any of our modern travellers, whole 
veracity is moſt to be 4 on. 
oy 80 ee in every country are the ſefts 
m—— ſaints, as well as of ſinners, that beſides 
the Bramins, a ſet of innocent religious 
prieſts, who have rendered their women 
virtuous by treating them with kindneſs and 
humanity, there is another ſect of religio- 
philoſophical 2 called Fahzers, who 


con- 
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eſe contribute as much as they can to; debauch en K * N 
ut ile ſex, under a pretence of ſuperior ſanRity:. S 
n. Theſeghypocritical ſaints; like ſome of the 
he ridiculous ſects which formerly exiſted in 
at M Europe, wear no clothes; conſidering oj. 
„only as proper-appendages.to'finners,., who | 
are, aſhamed, becauſe. they are ſenſible. of = 
-guilt; while they, being free from every ſtain 
of pollution, hade no ſhame to cover. In 
this original ſtate of nature, cheſe pretended 
| [devotees aſſemble together, ſometimes in ar- 
mies of ten or twelve thouſand, and under 
a pretence of going in pilgrimage to certain 
hien like locuſts devour every thing on 
5 their way; the men flying before them, and 
carrying all that they can out of the reach 
of their depredations; the women, not in 
the leaſt afraid, throwing themſelves in their Fe 
way, or remaining e at homent to re- 
ceive them. He * ot 


Tr ihas: long been an opinion, eſtabliſhed 

all over India, that there is not in nature fo 
powerful a remedy for removing the ſtertility 
of women, as the prayers of theſe ſturdy 
; ſaints. On this account, barren women con- 
. ſtantly apply to them for aſſiſtance; which : 
1 - when: the ;good-natured Fakier has an incli- 
Not. I. ii nation 
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cn. nation to grant, he leaves his ſlipper, or his 


E fhaff, at the door of the lady's apartment 


with whom he is praying; a ſymbol ſo ſa- 


cred, that it effectually prevents any one 
from violating the ſecrecy of their deyotion. 
But, ſhould he forget this ſignal, and at the 


 therewardot his pious endeavours. 


privately to one of their temples; but in 


bim. Women exalted to this imaginary 


ſurrounds 


ſame time be diſtant from the protection of 
his brethren, a ſound drubbing is en 


; 80 Al concerning - the coats of 4. 
| Fakiers; in debauching women, ſeems cer- 
teain. But it is by ſome travellers further 
related, that wherever they find a girl who 
is exceedingly handſome, chey carry her off 


ſuch a manner, as to make her and the peo- 
ple believe, that ſhe was carried away by the 
god who is there worſhipped; who, being 
violently i in love with her, took that method 
to procure her for his wiſe. This done, 
they perform a nuptial ceremony, and make 
her further believe, that ſhe is married to 
the god; when, in reality, ſhe is only mar- 
ried to one of the Fakiers who perſonates : 


dignity, are revered by the people as the 
wives of the gods; a ray of ideal divinity 
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ſurrounds and protects them from the vul- 
gar, and ſecures them entirely to the Fakiers. 
In countries where reaſon is ſtronger than 
ſuperſtition, we almoſt think this impaſſible: 
where the contrary is the caſe, there is no- 
thing too hard to be credited. Something 
like this was done by the prieſts of ancient 
Greece and Rome; and a few centuries ago, 
tricks of the ſame nature were practiſed by 
monks, and other libertines, upon ſome of 
the viſionary and enthuſiaſtic women of Eu- 
rope. We will not therefore think it ſtrange, 
that the Fakiers generally ſucceed in at- 
tempts of this nature; when we conſider, 
that they only have to deceive a people 
brought up · in the moſt conſummate ig 
norance; and that nothing can be a more 
flattering diſtinction to female vanity, than 
for a woman to ſuppoſe herſelf ſuch a pecu- 


liar favourite of the divinity ſhe worſhips, 


as to be choſen, from all her companions, 
to the honour of being admitted to his em- 
braces; a favour, which her ſelf-admiration | 
will diſpoſe her more e readily to believe than - 


examine. 


iq 1 


at theſe temples into en women 


are ene for the ſake of debauchery, there 


bubu [ii 2 are 
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are others where they are ſupplied with them 


in a more open manner; being voluntarily 
offered by -their parents, and dedicated by 
the prieſts while infants, with great pomp 


and ſolemnity, to the ſervice of their gods. 


Their office is to dance and ſing before the 


chief idol on ſolemn feſtivals; with all the 
 wantonnels of venal charms, alk temptation. 
ol looſe attire, in order to attract the ſpecta- 
tors, to whom they afterwards proſtitute 
themſelves ſor the benefit of the temple to 
which they belong. When ſuch is the re- 
5 ligion of the Eaſt, when ſuch are the deities 
there worſhipped, can we expect chaſtity to 
be a virtue much regarded by the women, or 
. that the men can ſecure it by any e | 
methods: than locks, bars, and eunnchs;? 


| By: Tit is not the religion of PU Hindoos 
only, that promotes unchaſtity ; that of Ma- 
homet, which now prevails over a great part 
of India, promotes it alſo. Mahometiſm 
every where indulges the men with a plura- 
lity of wives, while it ties down the women 
to the ſtricteſt conjugal fidelity; hence, while 
the men riot in unlimited variety, the women 


are, in great numbers, confined ta ſhare 


among them the ſcanty favours of one man 


only. 


onl 


ind 
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only. This unnatural and impolitic eonchg 9 * 
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induces them to ſeek by art and intrigue, We 


what they are denied by the laws of their 


prophet. Some have imagined that this 
ſpirit of intrigue is the reſult of climate, but 
it rather appears to be the reſult of the in- 
| juſtice which women ſuffer by polygamy ; 
for it ſeems to exert itſelf as much in every 
other place where polygamy is in faſhion, 
as it does on the banks of the Ganges, or 
the Indus. The famous Monteſquieu, whoſe 


ſyſtem was, that the paſſions are entirely re- 


gulated by the climate, brings as a proof of _ 
dis ſyſtem, a ſtory from the collection of 

| voyages for the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt 
India Company, in which it is faid, that at 
Patan, the wanton deſires of the women 
are ſo outrageous, that the men are obliged | 
* to make uſe of a certain apparel, to ſhelter. 
e them from their deſigns.” Were this ſtory. 
really true, it would be a very uncommon 
proof of the effect of climate, for why ſhould 
me burning ſuns of Patan only influence the 
paaſſions of the fair? Why ſhould they there 
tranſport that ſex beyond decency, which 
in all other climates is the moſt decent, and 
leave in ſo cool and defenſive a ſlate, that 
ſex, which in all other climates is apt to be 


the 
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ever length the ſpirit of intrigue may be 


carried in Aſia and Africa, however the 
paſſions of the women may prompt them to 
excite deſire, and to throw themſelves in the 
way of gratification, we have the ſtrongeſt 
Treaſon to reprobate all theſe ſtories, which 
would make us believe, that they are ſo loſt 
to decency as to attack the other ſex; ſuch 


"0 [yſtem would be overturning nature, and 


inverting the eſtabliſhed laws * Which he 
5 governs the world, 


11 Otaheite, we are reed eh * women 


of a ſingular character. As far as we can 
recolle&, we think it is a pretty general 
rule, that wherever the ſex are accuſtomed 
to be conſtantly clothed, they are aſhamed 
to appear naked: thoſe of Otaheite ſeem 


| however to be an exception to this rule; to 


ſhew themſelves in public, with or without 
_ clothing, appears to them a matter of equal 
5 indifference; 2 | circumſtance {rom which we 


may reaſonably infer, that, among. them, 


clothes were not originally invented to cover 
Thame, but either as an ornament, or a de- 
ſence againſt the cold. As polygamy is not 

allowed in Otaheite, to ſatisfy the luſt of 


variety, 


variety, they: have a ſociety called Arreoy, 
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in which every woman is common to every 


man; and when any of theſe women hap- 
pens to have a child, it is ſmothered in the 


moment of its pirth, that it may not inter- 
rupt the pleaſures of its infamous mother; 


but in this juncture, ſhould nature relent at 
ſo horrid a deed, even then the mother is 


not allowed to ſave her child, unleſs ſhe can 


| find a man who will patronile 1 it as a father; 


in which caſe, the man is conſidered as hav- 


ing appropriated the woman to himſelf, and 


they are both extruded from this hopeful 


fociety. Theſe few anecdotes Ne 


characteriſe the women of this iſland. 


ſome of the adjacent ones, if they _ 
not leſs unchaſte, they were at leaſt leſs 
Kane, and indelicate. en | 


4 hs the Turks, wo now inhabit a part of 
Europe, were originally Aſiatics, and {till 


retain the manners and cuſtoms which they 


Turkiſh _ 
ladies, 
their cha- 
racter. 


brought from that country, their women 


are much given to ſecret gallantry and in- 
trigue; vices which ſeem however to be the 
worſt part of their character: when we view 


them in the other departments of ſemale life, 


we ſee many amiable qualities conſpiring to 


adorn 
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- adorn them, as benevolence, charity, and a 


wo tenderneſs of feeling, and ſoftneſs of dif. 


poſition, to which they have hardly ever 
reached in the moſt poliſhed parts of the 
Chriſtian world. Lady Montague in her 
viſit to the lady of the Grand Vizer of Con- 
ſtantinople, has delineated her humility, 
meekneſs, and charity, in a manner which 


does honour to the ſex. In her viſit to the fair 


Fatima, while we find the perſon of an angel, 
engaged 1 in all the tender offices of a mother, 
we mult be inſenſible to every feeling, if our 


hearts do not glow with the deſcription, 


We are indeed but too apt to throw a veil 
over every virtue which adorns a people 
profeſſing a religion ſo different from our 
own, and which we have always been taught 
to conſider with partiality, and to look upon 
with horror; than which, nothing can more 
certainly indicate weakneſs of mind and want 
of urbanity. People of all religions have 
in them a mixture of vice and virtue; and, 
on a ſtrict enquiry, we {hall fitid, that vice 


oftener flows from a bad edutation and im- 


proper cuſtoms; than from a bad teligion: 
but ſhould the Mahometans;”'6r ang ather 


| people, with a religion leſs: pure and holy 
than 1 N of the Weener be found to excel 
4800 * chem 
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chem in many of the moral virtues; they cer- A.“ 
tainly on that account delerve the more SY 
praiſe, and we the more reprehenſion ; 
eſpecially when it is conſidered what they 
would probably have _ had whey: been 
in our ſituation. 


| Wan we take a revolpatiive view of hs nn, 


tions on 


characters we have juſt now drawn, a regard the 'con-. - 
for the dignity of human nature, induces us 
to viſh that impartial truth would allow us to ropeane, 
have painted them more virtuous and 1 
fe; and from the intercourſe that has long 
| ſubſiſted between Europe and many of the 
countries we have been conſidering, ſome re- 
formation in manners might reaſonably have 
been expected. But the Europeans who have 
gone abroad, inſtead of demonſtrating to the 


the Eu- 


natives that they were ſuperior to them in 


virtue as well as in knowledge, ſeem in 
general, the moment they left their own 


country, to have thrown aſide every princi- 
ple, and every idea, but that of amaſſing 


wealth, though at the expence of probity, 


and of conſcience; and inſtead of introdu- 
cing more order and regularity, have but 


too often given a looſe to every voluptuous 
appetite, and -outdone in every ſpecies of 


Vol. J. K k k , | debau- 


wa ok 
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cn r. e thoſe who were eier re- 
ſtrained by their laws, nor their religion. 
Nor has this flagitious conduct been peculiar 

to one European nation only, all thoſe who 
"have planted colonies, and extended their 
commerce, have been almoſt equally infa- 5 
mous for cruelty, oppreſſion, and debau- =. 


_— 


_ 55 K Pre has 


3 soo after the Portugueſe had conquered 
; Ticks; laying aſide that martial ſpirit for 
' which they were then ſo famous, they gave 
themſelves up to all thoſe exceſſes which 
render the human race odious, and became 
ſuch monſters, that poiſon, | conflagration, | 
aſſaſſination, and every other crime, grew 
familiar to them. I. hey maſſacred the na- 
tives; they deſtroyed one another; and while 
they raiſed the hatred of theſe natives, they 
| loſt the courage necelſary to keep them in 
ſubjection. In the iſland of Amboyna, a 
| Portugueſe at a public feſtival, ſeized upon 
| a beautiful woman, and regardleſs of de- 
cency, proceeded to force her to his hated 
embrace. One of the iſlanders reſenting lo 
| flagitious a conduct, firſt armed his ſellow- 
citizens, and aſterward calling together the 
Portugueſe, addreſſed them in the following ny 
manner: 
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manner: © To revenge affronts of ſo edel CHAP. 
« a nature as theſe we have received from vw. 
. you, would require actions, not words; 
e yet we will ſpeak to you. You preach to 
aus a Deity, who delights, you ſay, in ge- 
* nerous actions; but theft, murder, obſce- 
* nity, and drunkenneſs, are your common 
| "8 Practices. | Your hearts are inflamed with 
- every vice; our manners can never agree 
«with yours. Nature foreſaw this, when ſhe 
* ſeparated us by immenſe. oceans, but ye. 
have overleaped her barriers: this audacity, 
or which you are not aſhamed to boaſt, is 8 
a proof of the corruption of your hearts. 
Take my advice, leave to their repoſe theſe 
* nations that reſemble you ſo little: go, fix 
„your habitations among thoſe who are 
« brutal as yourſelves. An intercourle with 
* you would be more fatal to us, than 
„all the evils which it is in the power 
« of your god to inflict upon us. We re- 
* nounce your alliance for ever. Your arms 
« are ſuperior to ours, but we are more juſt 
than you, and we do not fear you; the 
« [tons are from this day your enemies, fly 
from their country, and beware how you 
1 approach it any more.“ Such were the 
ſentiments of one whom we e ſhould bluſh to = 


call a ſavage, KKK Sg WH 


. 
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WUIN a governor of ſenſe and humanity 


= WY happened to preſide over the Portugueſe 


_ colonies, he endeavoured to reform the man- 


ners, and reſtrain the rapacity, of his coun- 


trymen; but his ſingle virtue was always 
 leeble and unavailing, when oppoſed to the 
vices of a contaminated people. The Spani- 


. ards, who in many places ſucceeded the 


Portugueſe, not only copied, but even in | 
time greatly exceeded them in every vice 
that could make human nature appear mon- 


ſtrous. Few of our readers can be ſtrangers | 


to the cruelties and debaucheries they com- 


mitted i in Mexico and Peru, where they built ; 


5 churches, endeavoured to explain the my- 


ſteries of the chriſtian religion to the natives, 
in a language of which they did not un- 


derſtand one ward ; and afterward piouſſy 


5 flaughtered them as heretics, for not believ- 


ing what had been ſo clearly demonſtrated 


to them. When they had conquered the 


iſland of Hiſpaniola, they made peace with 


the inhabitants, on condition that they ſhauld 


cultivate all the land for their uſe, and furniſh 
them with a certain quantity of gold every 
month, The! Poor wretches, finding the taſk. 
| inſupportable, as well as impoſſible, took 


ſhelter in their mountains, where they hoped 
1 8 to 
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to maintain W till their oppreſſors engr. 
ſhould be obliged by famine to evacuate rw 


their iſland. But the Spaniards, in the mean 
time receiving a ſupply of proviſions from 


Europe, purſued them to their faſtneſſes; to 


: revenge, as they ſaid, the injuſtice they had 1 


ſuffered; trained their dogs to hunt and de- 


ſtroy them, in places which to themſelves 
vere inacceſſible; and, fired with ſuperſti- 
tion and a thirſt of blood, ſome of them made 
a vow to deſtroy twelve Indians every day, 5 
in honour of the twelve Apoſtles. What 
uneaſineſs would it have given to men ſo 


mild and benevolent, had they foreſeen that 
their names would be n to ſuck 5 


| infamous purpoſes 5 


3 l this diſmal recital, 
and ſincerely wiſhes, that the other powers 


who bave uſurped a right in the Indies, 


could be abſolved from fimilar crimes; but 
„ immenſe plunder lately brought to Eng- 


land from the plains of Hindoſtan, are but 
too evident proofs of what our countrymen 


have there committed. Such loads of trea- 
| ſure are not the gradual produce of the arts 


of peace, nor even of fields disfigured by 


the horrors of war; unleſs that, war, like a 


deluge, 
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deluge, indiſcriminately levels friend and 


enemy as it goes along. Avarice, ſordid 


avarice, ſeems alone to have occupied the 
breaſts of the greateſt part of thoſe who have 
travelled from Europe to India; and from 
fo fruitful a ſource has ſprung up almoſt 
every other crime. But the vices are not 
ſolely attached to the men who have Teſt | 
Europe in gurſuit of x gain: even the women 
who have accompanied them, leaving behind 
them the gentleneſs of European manners 
and of female nature, have been often hardly 
bee diſtinguiſhed for debauchery and cruelty 
than the men. A virago of this ſort in the 
Eaſt or Weſt Indies, ſeldom meeting with z 
any oppoſition to her whim and ' caprice, 
aaſlſumes at laſt a ſpirit of more than maſcu- 
line tyranny; and loſt to feeling and huma- 
nity, wields the whip with ſuch dexterity, 


as at every ſtroke to fetch blood from the 


back of the naked and unreſiſting ſlave; 
whoſe only fault was, that he did not anti- 

 elpate the wiſhes of his miſtreſs, or becauſe 
he had the preſumption to conſider himſelf. 
as a creature of the ſame genus with herſelf, 
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0 


A. TER . traced the character of 1 b 


che ſair ſex through ſo many countries, 
: where ſo much of our colouring has been em- 


ployed to paint the vicious and the diſagree- 
able, we now with the utmoſt pleaſure turn 


towards Europe, where the beauties of their 
character, like thoſe of their perſons, will 
not only engage our attention, but alſo at- 


tract our hearts. We cannot, however, ex- 15 
tend our plan ſo far as to hold up to vier 


every beauty and every blemiſh, which gives 
_ a luſtre or a deformity to the fair, through 
all the different countries of Europe; we 


ſhall therefore only endeavour to draw the 


outlines of characters, too various and com- 


plicated for us to finiſh with any tolerable 
"2 degree of ellen | 


W have already obſerned, that chaſtity © 


General | 
ſketch of 


has, in all poliſhed nations, ever been the cha- 


eſteemed the principal ornament of the fe- 
male character; ; and we now aver, that this 


racter of 


European 
women. 


Was 
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was never more remarkably, the Fer Ty in 
any part of the world, than at preſent in 


Europe. Here ve worſhip no deities that 


delight in debauchery, as among the ancients; 


1. nor ſuch as, regardleſs of moral good and 


evil, concern not themſelves about human 


: actions, as in ſome parts of the world, 


among the moderns. Hence the conduct of 
our women, beſides being influenced by the 
fuperior regard paid to chaſtity among us. 


is {till further influenced by a veneration for 


that purity of manners and of character, ſo 


- ſtrongly inculcated by the precepts of the 


Chriſtian religion; and hence, though de- 
claimers and ſatiriſts in every nation of Eu- 
rope, paint their own women as the moſt 


led and abandoned in the world, we boldly 


affirm, that Europe, in general, is more fa- 
mous for the chaſtity and other good quali- 
es of its women, than any other part of 
the globe; for the truth of this we need 


only appeal to the perſonal experience of 


the traveller, and to the reading of the hiſ- 
torian, both Which afford an ample demon- 
ſtration of « our aſſertion. We muſt, however, 
obſerve here, that the virtues of modeſty 


and chaſtity do not flouriſh moſt, where they 
are endeavoured. to be forced upon. the 
| women 


anc 
len 


rec 
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women by locks, bolts, and gouvernantes; 
as in Spain; nor where unreſtrained liberty 


where refinement 1 is not arrived fo far, as to 


reckon every reſtraint upon inclination a 
mark of ruſtication and ill ee 


and politeneſs are carried to the greateſt 
E length, as in France and Italy; but rather; 


11 endeavouring to ſketch forte! made f 


Jrauights of the charater of the European 
women, we {hall take a view of them as they : 
appear in the principal nations of which it 
= compoled; and as the French reckon them- 

| ſelves of all other people the moſt conſpicu- 
ous, we ſhall begin with them; a diſtinction 
to which they are at leaſt in one ſenſe en- 
_ titled, as they are the fruitful ſource of half 


the faſhions that embelliſh, and perhaps of 


more than half che foibles that dif rage, 
ON. 0 
ben 5% zi T6 fn 00 01 26018 


AS hölle is" a w which does not 


ſcem t floutith in a ſoil, Where to 70 or, 


166 Nttle Cültufe ! e "beltoyed 1 upon i t „Ne 


muff aotlexpett to find tr emmatkably x vigor- 
Baring” tie Fr tench, where" politeneſs ach 


ne Hirt WA che virtues, an chaſtity SY 
entitled 10 x place as the ſecond.” When 
T. J. We travel 


of the 
French 
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14A”. travellers, who have always been accuſtomed 
UV to countries where women are much on the 


_ reſerve, enter France, where the very re- 
verſe is the cale; before they have coolly 
conlidered the cuſtoms of different countries, 
they are apt to conclude that the French 
have no decency, and no chaſtity among 
them. Such concluſions are, however, by 
much too haſty. We muſt not be led by 
appearances. A French woman of the moſt. 
unblemiſhed reputation will, in compliance 
with the cuſtoms of her country, ſpeak and 


act with a levity and freedom, which in 


England would be almoſt an infalliable indi- 
cation of a ſtrumpet; while in France it only 
indicates, that a woman has ſeen the world. 

We would not, however, inſinuate from this, 

that chaſtity is among the French a prevail 


ing virtue. The number of miſtreſſes kept 


by the married as well as the ſingle. The 
little diſcredit thrown on the apy og of a 
proſtitute, eſpecially if ſhe is an Opera girl, 
are proofs of the contrary; to which we may 
add, the ſpirit of intrigue, which is faſhion- 
able among both ſexes; and in France, not 
to be faſhionable; is a coma cen more 

dreaded, Wan: not to ae virtuous. 
(1 2111 UT ee COB GAGE Ati 
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Ix every country women bars always a one. 


France, notwithſtanding of the Salique law, 


they dictate almoſt every ching that is ſaid, 
and dirett every thing that is done. They 
are the moſt reſtleſs beings in the world; 
ever in the hurry of action, either about 
their own buſineſs. or that of ather people; 
and equally ſolicitous about ſettling the af- 
fairs of the nation, or ſticking a pin in its 
proper place. To fold her hands in idleneſs 
and impoſe ſilence on her tongue, would be 
to a French-woman worle than death. The 
ſole joy of her life is to be engaged in the | 
proſecution of ſome ſcheme; the more intri- 
cate and arduous: the better; and ſo much 
te better ſtill, if faſhion,” ambition, or love 
be the ſubject. Among the rich and opu- 
lent, they are entirely the votaries of plea- 
ſure, which they purſue through all its 
labyrinths, at the expence of fortune, repu- 
tation, and health. Giddy and extravagant 


XIII. 


little to do, and a great deal to ſay. In A 


to the laſt degree, they leave to their huſ- 


5 5 bands æeoomy and care, which would only 
ſpoil their complexions, and furrow their 
brows! When we deſcend to tradeſmen 
and mechanics, the caſe is reverſed; the 
| wife manages every thing in the houſe and 


N 1 2 ſhop, 
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ſhuop an idle ſpectator, or ſtruts about with. as 
his ford _ bag⸗wig. 100169] Of 1231 hiv 


51311 rift 2 "COTS 74 1. 18 04 2111 mt 42900 tha 
ee France, ista a ha 
5 tirely different from what! it is in all other ac 


parts of Europe; it does not there ſubject the 
_ - hapleſs female to o obedience, to duty, or even 
dio fidelity, but gives cher a right to an un- ab 
bounded liberty and the fortune of her huf- W 


band, while it confers-on the huſband hardly. ae 
any right but that of calling her his wife. ei 
In faſhionable life, and indeed among all le 
ranks, as all aſpire at being ſaſhionable, it a 
ſeems to be a bargain entered into by a male WM t| 
and female to bear the ſame name, live in ii 
the ſame houſe, and purſue their ſeparate. n 
pleaſures without: reſtraint or gontroul; and c 
ſo religiouſly is this part of the bargain) kept;' 4 
that both parties ſhape their couxſe exactly as 
convenience and inclination digtate. Spurn- 0 
ing the joys of friendſhip at home, and con 
temning che cenſure of che world, abroad? IM | 
they live in the ſame. houſe, but ſeldom ſee 
each other, having different apartments, 


| different ſets of acquaintance, different ſerv- 
ants, à different equipage, and different 
tables. Jealoulſy is not to be expected here, 


3 
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it is a monſter which ſprings from love; but CHAP. 


as a French couple marry without love, they 
live without jealouly, and commonly jog 
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through life together, enjoying but little 


happineſs, and feeling perhaps no n on 


account of each other, 


5 In, the midſt of every levity and FT" EY 
able folly, there is no part of the world 
where the company of men of letters is more 


Learning 
of the 

French 
women. 5 


acceptable to the fair ſex than in France; a 5 
circumſtance, which, while it diffuſes know - 


ledge among the women, gives an elegance 


and chearfulneſs to the men, and renders 

them men of the world as well as of learn- 

ing; and a circumſtance, which has taught 
many of che French women the valuable ſe- 


cret of reconeiling pleaſure to improvement. 


But a ſeeret ſo valuable, and fo rare among 
3 the ſex, 18 not entirely owing 10 this Cir-- 


cumſtance, education alſo has à ſhare in it. 
Brought up for the moſt part in convents. 


| books are oſten the only means they have of 


: beguiling the tedious hours of lonely inac- 
_ tivity; and a ſondneſs for them once con- 
tracted; the habit frequently remains for 
life. Hence it happens, that ſueh is female 
influence/ over literature; as well as over 


every 
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every other thing in France, that by much 
the greateſt part of the productions of the 


preſs are calculated ſor their capacity; and 


happy is the author who meets their ap. 
probation, it is the ladder by which he muſt 
climb to fame, and the ſountain which wall 


| Faſe and 


_ gaiety of 


the French 
” nnn. 


OO n him ee 


ui is 8 penn of; 5 ang | unalſefted 
politeneſs, to bani{h all that ſtiffneſs, and 
throw. aſide thoſe airs of reſerve, which in 


every country appear more conſpicuous as 
ibe inhabitants approach more towards bar- 
bariſm. In no country does this politeneſs 
mlaniſeſt itſelf more than in France, where; 
the company of the women is acceſſible 
to every man who can recommend himlelf 
by his dreſs, and by his addreſs. | To affec- 
tation and prudery the French women are 


equally ſtrangers; eaſy and unafteted in 
their manners, their politeneſs has o much 


a the appearance of nature, that one would 


almoſt believe no part of it to be the effect 


of art. An air of ſprightlineſs and gafety 
fits perpetually. on their eountenances, and: | 
their whole deportment ſeems to indicate, 
that. their only buſineſs is to fixow the path 
of life wich flowers. Pertiakon hangs on 


their 
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their lips, and though their volubiluy of CHAP. 


tongue is indefatigable, ſo ſoft is their ac- Su 
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cent, ſo lively their expreſſion, ſo various 
their attitudes, that they fix the attention ſor 


hours together on a tale of nothing“. In 


ſhort, if a man is not too far gone in che 
ſpleen, there is no cure ſo certain as the 


company of a lively French- woman; but 


if he is totally over-run with that diſeaſe, . 


= her company will augment every ſymptom, 


and he will paint her as a late Gaara tra- 


: es nt * n and gc 


Tue nch — of dae is to 
captivate at the firſt ſight, and to retain the 


Th eir 


Z captive i in chains, only for the ſhort time 
that is neceſſary to difcover they were 


forged by beauty alone. The French women 


in general, not being remarkable for beauty, 


ſeldom jump into the affections of a man 


all at once, but gain upon him by degrees, 


313 1 30 01 ; M4 "3ig s 
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| Þ The ame doctors have. A Wr congerning, the etym __ of the 5 


d Eve, which one would almoſt be tempted to ſay is realized in the 
women Eve; fay they, comes from 'a ward which fignihes 
4 fe. and ſhe was fo called, becauſe ſon after the creation, there 
- & fel from heaven twelve baſkets full of chit chat, and ſhe picked up, 
«Chit of "then; WARE ber e was' gathering the ocher thies," 
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in their ſervice, as long as inclination or 
convenience ſhall dictate. But the wind, or 
the faſhions which ſhe follows are hardly | 
more inconſtant than a French lady's'mind; 
her ſole joy is in the number of her admi- 
rers, and her ſole pride in changing them as 
often as poſſible; over the whole of them ſhe 
exerciſes the moſt abſolute power, and they 
are zealouſly attentive even to prevent her 
wiſhes, by performing whatever they think 
the has any inclination to. Their time, their 
| intereft, and activity, are wholly: devoted 
to her will, or rather to her caprice, and 
they muſt not preſume to exempt any talent 


or power from the moſt ſlaviſh ſervitude to 


her pleaſure. Even the purſe, that moſt in- 
acceſſible thing about a Frenchman, muſt 
pour out its laſt ſous, at the call ſof his miſ- 
treſs; and ſhould he fail in this particular, | 
he would be immediately difcarded from 
her train, with the diſgrace of having pre- 
ferred Mercury to Venus, which would ef- 
ſectually prevent him from ever gaining 
admittance into the train of any other of 
the fair; a mortification exceedingly un- 
faſhionable, and to a Free almoſt 
intolerable, FEE or Re. 
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10 „ RoheMtonthwomes reckon themſelves © 
the only ones in the world who ean- dreſs WW 
with glegance, and behave with eaſe; and 
it would ſeem by the influence they have 
gained in leading every faſhion, and dicta- 
ting every mode of behaviour, that even the 
teſt of Europe has not denied them this 
pre- eminenee; hence they have contracted 
a national pride, which makes them too fre- 
quemly look down on the inhabitants of al! 
other countries as miſerable beings, only 
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a le degrees above ſavage barbarity. he 


| While a: French-woman is able to drink at 
tie ſiream of, pleaſure; ſhe is generally an 
atheiſt; as her taſte for that diminiſhes, [ſhe 
becomes gradually religious, and when ſhe 
has loſt it altogether, is the moſt bigotted 


devotee. | Even maternal affection muſt not 


interruptathe buſineſs of pleaſure, few wo- 
men therefore who can afford to do other- 
viſe, nurſe their own children, or take care 
of them while young. But to conclude, 
on comparing che different accounts of the 
French fetnales with each other, we are f 
opinion that they rather ſacrifice too much 
of their decacy to wit, and of their challity 
to good- breeding; that they pay too little 
regard to character, and too much to a 
VI. I. M m m ridicu- 
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| CHA! v. eldicidons opinion, that faſhionable people 
are above it; that in fine, they are too much 


the creatures of art, and have almoſt diſ- 


carded nature as much from their ogy as 


5 from their faces. e een ten RIO! 


"ne" 
wn virtues of the French, it is ſtill leſs ſo of the 
Italians. Almoſt every traveller who has 
viſited Italy, agrees in deſcribing it as the 


moſt abandoned of all the countries of Eu- 


Is chaſtity is none of the moſt ſhining 


4 rope. At Venice, at Naples, and indeed in 


almoſt every part of Italy, women are taught 
from their infancy, the various arts of al- 
luring to their arms the young and unwary, 
and of obtaining from them, while heated 
by love or wine, every thing that flattery 
and falſe ſmiles can obtain in theſe un- 
guarded moments; ſo venal are the women, 
and ſo little infamous is the trade of proſti- 
tution, that hardly any rank or condition 
ſets them above being bribed to it, nay they 
are even frequently aſſiſted by their male 
friends and acquaintances to drive a good 
bargain, and what is ſtill more extraordi- 


nary, their mothers; theſe mothers Who 


ſhould be the guardians and proteſtors of 
their virtue, authoritatively debauch it, and 
. Ly ſhame- 


F WOMEN. 


ſhamefully traffic with the higheſt bidder for 8 
the enjoyment of their daughters, alleging SV 
in defence of ſuch an infamous practice, 
that they do ſo in order to procure as much 
money as may gain them admittance into a 
Nunnery, where they may leiſurely repent 
of all the ſins they have committed; as if 
religion and debauchery were by theſe 
means to be reconciled to each other. But 
it is not in this inſtance only that they ſtrive 
| to reconcile theſe oppoſite principles. When 
they have made the belt bargain they can 
with a gallant, they reſerve to themſelves one 
day in the week to dedicate to prayer and 
their patron ſaint, and ſet up an image of 
the Virgin Mary in their apartments, before 
Which they let down a curtain when they ex 
erciſe their trade, and draw it up again when 
they ſay their/prayers. Nor does their career 
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of debauchery: finiſh. with their unmarried 


as nugatory forms, which law has obliged 


5 cho 11207 take, 1 but cuſtom abſolved them 
from performing. They even claim and 
enjoy greater liberties alter marriage than 


before; every married woman has a ciciſbio, 
Ons. Mm m 2 4a al 


ſtate: the vows of fidelity which they make 
at the altar, are like the vows made upon 
= OP other occaſions, only conſidered 
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| CRAB. gf, gallant, aho attend her tor all public 
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places, hands her in and out of her carriage, 


picks up her gloves or fan, and a thouſand 


other little offices of the ſame nature; but 


this is only his public employment, as a 


reward for which, he is entitled to have the 
lady as often as he pleaſes at a place of re · 
tirement ſacred to themſelves, where no 
perſon, not even the moſt intruſive huſband 


dare, enter, to be witneſs of what paſſes be- 


been them. This has been conſidered by 
people of all other nations, as a cuſtom not 
altogether conſiſlent with chaſtity, and purity, 
of manners; the Italians themſelves, how-. 
ever, endeavour to juſliſy it in their conver- 
ſations with ſtrangers, and Baretti has f 
late publiſhed a formal vindication of it 
to the world. In this vindication he has 
not only deduced, the original of it from 
pure Platonic love, but, would willingly 
perſuade us that it is ſtill continued upon 
the ſame mental principles; a doctrine which 
the world will, hardly, be credulous enough | 
" ſwallow, eren though, he, ſhould offer 
more convincing arguments io Support, iy 
than. he has sah d JOB. 10 
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Ir the F Ne women are cemackablle force 


a national pride, which induces them to loox 


with a mixture of / pity: and contempt upon 
every female who is unfortunate enough to 
belong to any other country, the Italians are 
not lefs remarkable for a family pride, which 
inſtigates them to deſpiſe, as beings beneath 
their notice, every one who cannot reckon 
up a long line of illuſtrious anceſtors; and 
KF indeed they often behave as if they were 
perſuaded, that a deſcent of this kind con- 
ferred upon them a dignity and worth, 
which all their own worthleſs inſi giliieanes 3 0 
cannot poſſibly ſtain or deſtroy. The 
Spaniards carry this family pride even far- 
ther than the Italians, and the Germans, | 
perhaps, ſtill farther than they. In other 
reſpects the women of Italy approach nearer 
to the French, than thoſe of any of the 
European kingdoms; they are not quite fo 
gay and volatile, nor do they ſo much ex- 
eite the riſibility of the ſpectator; but by the 


ſofineſs of their language, and their man- 


ner, they more forcibly engage the heart; 
they are not ſo much the cameleon or the 


weathercock, but have ſome decent degree 


of permanency in their connections, whether 
of love or r friendſhip; ; not, like the French, 
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rv ſuffering it to tranſport them to "the mole 
unwarrantable actions. e een eee, 


Spaniſh 
WOmen, 
their cha”. 
acer. 
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careleſs and diveſted of jealouſy, but often 


Ab in our ſketches of choſe of France, | 


we have almoſt in every other particular 


charaReriſed the women of Italy, we {hall 
now pals on to Spain; a kingdom whoſe 
inhabitants we are leſs acquainted with, and 
Teſs able to characteriſe, than the Hottentots, 
or the Indians on the banks of the Ganges. 
This circumſtance we owe to the Spaniards 
having formerly almoſt totally ſhut up their 
country from the intruſion of ſtrangers, and 
to the genius of the moſt modern travellers, 
who, in paſſing through it, have hardly 
deigned to take notice of any thing that 
was not ſtamped at leaſt with the ruſt of a 
thouſand years. From the little, however, 
which we learn of the travellers Who have 
vilited Spain, that people have no great 
reaſon to boaſt of the ſecurity in which 
they ſuppoſe they have placed the chaſtity 
of their women, by the aſſiſtance of locks, 
bars, and old duennas. Chaſtity cannot be 


properly ſecured but by virtue, and virtue 


never yet was inſtilled by force. The 
reh baun at laſt attained. ſenſibility 


enough 


enough to diſcover this: their. locks. a 
bars are falling into diſuſe; nor has this 


freedom made their women. leſs attentive, to 
the virtues that adorn the temale character. : 


Tuna is in 5. 8 a native dig- 
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nity; which, though the ſource of many in- 
- conveniences, has . nevertheleſs this ſalutary 


| effeR, that it ſets them above almoſt, every 


| ſpecies of meanneſs and infi d elity. 1 Nor is 5 


this a quality peculiar to the men; it diffuſes 


itſelf in a great meaſure among the women 
| alſo; and its effects are viſible, both in their 


conſtancy. in love and kriendſhüp, 1 in which 


reſpects they are the very reverſe of the 
French women. Their affections are not to 
be gained by a bit of ſparkling lace, or a 
tawdry ſet of liveries; nor are they to be loſt 


by the appearance of {till finer... Their de- 


portment is rather grave and reſerved: and, 


on the whole, they have much more of the 


prude than the coquette in their compoſi- 


tion. Being more confined at home, and leſs 


engaged in buſineſs and pleaſure, they take 


more care of their offspring than the French, 


and have a becoming tenderneſs in their 


and a rival. Something more than a cen- 


YH diſpoſition. to all animals, but an heretic 
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turycagos! the-Marquifs D Aftrogas, having 
pfevqiled on a young woman of, great 


beauty to become his miſtreſs, the Map 


chioneſo hearing of it, went to her lodging 


5 «, of the heart of that creature you ſo much 


with ſome aſſaſſins, killed her, tare out her 


heart, carried it home, madena ragout of 


e and preſented the diſh; to the Marquiſa; 
it is (exceedingly good, ſaid he, n 


« © wonder,” anſwered ſhe, . fince it is made 


e doated on; and to confirm hat ſhie had 


he greateſt ſlaves! in the world to form and 
etiquette; the manner in which their mo- 
narchs and grandees ſhould behave on every 


ſaid, ſhe immediately drew out her head all 
bloody from beneath her -hoop, and rolled 
it on the floor, her eyes ſpatkling-all the 
time with a mixture of pleafure and in- 
ae e 6 Silt to 10e Zuid 


j |. HOOK | Sloth. 1 104) 5 


Sobel centuries nah}; he Spaniards were 


ST occaſion, was not only preſcribed, but, like 


the laws of tlie Medes and Perſians, unal!. 
terable. The habits they were to eat ön 
ſuch days, the time they were to fpend in 
the country and in the town, the airings | 
they were to take, the proceſſions they' were 
to join in, the e hour at which they dete to 
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the purpoſe. This etiquette was peculiarly 


| hard upon the Queens of Spain, they were 
not to look out at a window, nor to be touch- 
eld on certain parts of the body upon pain of 
death; a reſtriction which had almoſt proved 
fatal to the conſort of Charles II. One day 
going to take an airing; ſhe mounted a ſpi- 
rited horſe; the animal reared and threw her, 
her foot hung in the ſtirrup, the horſe grew 
diſtracted and ran lurioufly along, all the 
court ſaw. her danger, but it was death to 
touch her ankle, and ſhe could not other- 
ways be diſentangled. . 
being a ſpectator of the accident, cried 
out to thoſe about him to aſſiſt her, the 
lay forbade the aſſiſtance he aſked, and 
nobody for: ſome time offered to ſtir; At 


The King himſelf 


laſt one gentleman caught the horſe by 


dhe bridle, and another, at the riſque. of 
bis life, diſengaged the Queen's foot; both 
immediately diſappeared in the croud, and 
galloping home, took freſh horſes and fled. 


When. the Queen recovered from her fright, 


EY ſhe. deſired, to ſee her deliverers, a nobleman 
informed her that they. were fled, to avoid 


e threatened, by. law againſt 


Vor. I. . Nnn thoſe 


gd to bet! at night, and to rile in wes CMAv. 
ing, were all regiſtered in a book kept fot N 
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thoſe who ſhould touch the ankle of a Queen 


of Spain. The Queen, who was a French- 


woman, and ignorant of this prerogative of 

her ankle, ſolicited their pardon, obtained 

it in form, and having recalled them to 
court, made each of them a preſent | NEALE 
+ the merit of his ſervice. OW.” 


Tue: Spaniards: are : indulgent almoſt be- 
yond meaſure to their women, and there 
are ſeveral ſituations in which they take 
every advantage of this indulgence. A kept 
miſtreſs has, by indiſputable cuſtom, a right 
co a new ſuit of clothes, according to the 
auality of her keeper, as often as ſhe is 

| blooded; and it is only feigning a ſlight all- 
neſs, and being on a proper footing: with 
the Doctor, to procure this as often as ſhe 
pleaſes. A lady to whom a Cavallero pays 
his addrefles, is ſole miſtreſs of his time and 
money; and ſhould he refuſe her any re- 
gqueſt, reaſonable or capricious, 1t would _ 
reflect eternal diſhonour upon him among 
the men, and make him the deteſtation of 
all the women. But in no ſituation does 
their character appear ſo whimſical, or their 
power ſo conſpicuous, as when they are 
breeding. In this cale, whatever they long 


for, 


have preſer ibed to ourſelves, were we to 
give a minute detail of the character and 


» pcan wo- : 
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for, whatever they aſk, or whatever they 
have. an, inclination to do, they mult be « 
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indulged 1 in. But this whimſical indulgence | 


is ſometimes uſed improperly ; for it has 
| been, known, that young men who could 8 

not gain admittance to the wives of others, 
whom they wanted to debauch, have dreſſed 
| themſelves like women with child, and in 
this diſguiſe carried 04. their e an: 

ae n. er 
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conduct of the wom :n in every country of 


Europe; we ſhall therefore confne our-ſub- 
ject to a few obſervations of a more general 


nature than thoſe we have juſt now ex- 


hibited. Though the Germans are rather 


e 
obſerva- 


tions on 


the Euro- 5 


men. 


a dull and phlegmatic people, though not 


greatly enſlaved by the warmer paſſions, 
yet at the court of Vienna they are much 

given to intrigue; and an amour is ſo far 
from being ſcandalous, that a woman gains 


credit by the rank of her gallant, and is 
reckoned filly and unfaſhionable, if ſne ſcru- 


pulouſly adheres to the virtue of chaſtity, 
But ſuch cuſtoms, it is hoped, are more the 
ol . Nun 2 _. cuſtoms 


ND 
poſed to temptation, and conſequemly-leſs 


dlifſolute; and we are well aſſured, that in 


all the nations we have mention 
many women who do honour to humanity, 
not by chaſlity ny Hh * Wo) OG OP 
ied virtues,” - 9369H9D DAS 28181 
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Tur en pin of Gs wks European 
nations, not having yet arrived at chat point 

in the ſcale of politeneſs, where nature be- 
gins to be diſoarded, and religion obliterated, 
their women are of: courſe leſs the votaries 
ofthe Cyprian goddeſs, In Great-Britain, 
moſt parts of Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Pruſſia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Ruſſia, chaſtity is ſtill a faſhionable 
virtue, and the other female virtues attend 
in her train, Indelicacy is not ſubſlituted 
for wit, nor are double entendres almolt 


ever heard ſrom the lips of any female above 


an oyſter- wench or a proſtitute. Some wo- 
men, indeed, of che higher ranks in England 


have of late ſet ſcandal at deſiance, and 


oY laughed at 


12 


mide n ſmart, in pite of their ſeeming 
DW; - indiffer- 


*(, there are | 


Y - 


5 arabter but they have com- 
monly ſound themſelves engaged in an 
unequal conteſt; the laſh of ſcandal has 


education, appears as much ſuperior to what 
it does without it, as the poliſhed. diamond 


appears ſuperior to that v hich is rough from 
e mine. In all other parts of the world; 


women 


8 and their l a * ſv ſy. Y 
racter has gxaluded chem almoſt rom every, 
company, and ofcourſe from more chan 
half the joys of life; + Their pernicious ex: 
ample is, however, in Our opinion, not 
widely diffuſed. Our women are; in general, 
chaſte and delicate; and while Ve do not 
give improper countenance to thoſe who 
have acted otherwiſe, will continue to ba ſo. | 
But ſhould the unhappy: period ever arrive 
when our men ſhall not diſtinguiſh, between, 
ber who is virtuous, and her who is not, dhe 
character we have here given of our women 
will no longer exiſt, and we ſhall have our, 
| ſolves to nt for t bearing gene e I 11 
VG AG#4, 24151, 15 
Bur beſideait iid virtues lol, 1 3 
chaſtity, in which the women of Europe 
| farſurpaſs all others, they are not leſs diſtin · 
guiſhable for many other good qualities both 
of the head and of the heart. It is only in 
ſome of the politer European nations, we 
meet with that inexpreſſible ſoſtneſs and 
delicacy of manners, which, cultivated by 
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cn. women, have ing to ſs little knowledge 


» 311 


A and ſo little conſequence, that we conſider 


their virtues as merely of the negative 
kind. In Europe they conſiſt not only in 


| abſlinence. from evil, but in doing good, 
There we ſee the ſex every day, exerting 
themſelves 1 in acts of benevolence and cha- 
rity, in relieving the diſtreſſes of the body, 
and binding up the wounds of the mind; in 


reconciling the differences of- friends, and 


preventing the ſtriſe of enemies; and, to 
ſum up all, in that care and attention to 
N their offspring, which 1s ſo. Rory: and 
eſſential a part of their oy; 


1 Ke alleged as 3 of female 


weakneſs, that the ſex are more ſuſceptible 
ok religious impreſſions, and lels apt to ex- 
amine them, than the men. That their 


minds are more attuned to the 10 ideas - 


of religion, we readily allow; and we as 


confidently affirm, that to this quality they 


owe much of their charms,. and we, our 
knowledge of a religion, whole precepts 


breathe the pureſt morality, hold out the 


ſureſt means of attaining happineſs on earth, 
and eternal ſelicity in heayen.,,, Women 
by. their influence, firſt diſſeminated. this, 


. ſublime 
less 
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ſublime religion in moſt parts of Europe. 


It was brought to Ruſlia by a ſiſter of the 
emperor Conſtantine, who was married to 


King Jariſlaus. Miceſlaus, duke of Poland, a 


was converted to it by his wife. It was car- 


ned by the ſame means into Bulgaria, and 


when it was nearly eradicated in England, 
it was again revived by the daughter * 


Childebert of France, Who was married to 
Ethelbert. We might enumerate more king - 


doms into which chriſtianity was introduced 


by women, but ve conclude with obſerving 
that, if credulity be among the number 


of their faults, it 1s not always an undil- 
cerning credulity, and in this laſt inſtance 


has thine out t greatly to our advantage. 


1 
F-#% 


Dr, as chiphitia Rant, we het not : 


up the fair ſide of the picture only, but ſhall 
turn to the other alſo. This leſs lovely ſide, 


| however, we ſhall preſent- to our female 


readers, without any of the ſourneſs of the 


declaimer, or the ſarcaſtical ſneering of the 
ſatiriſt; being fully ſenſible, eſpecially when 
we addreſs burſelves to the ſofter ſex, that ; 


a reproof is half loſt, where ill- nature is 


' 


joined; and having only in view, the im- 


ine of their underſtandings, and 


ads. 
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leading them by gentle arts to thoſe paths 


rw of rectitude and decorum, from which Tome 
of them have deviated. 


| Tnovou we have declared it us our 
opinion, that there is in Europe more ſe- 


male virtue than in any other place on the 
: globe, yet even here, we find women liable 

to a variety of foibles and failings. As 
chaſtity ; is fo highly valued in almoſt all the 


nations of our continent, we often meet 
with women who are fooliſh enough to per- 


ſuade themſelves, and endeavour to perſuade 


the world, that the poſſeſſion of it can atone 


for the want of every other thing amiable 


and virtuous; and if any one is hardy 


enough to hint at their faults, they anſwer 


with no ſmall ſeverity, in the cant phrale, 


2 4 am an honeſt woman, at uſe 7 


Turks is amongſt us another female 


character, which we denominate the out- 


 rageouſly virtuous. Women of this ſtamp _ 
never fail to ſeize all opportunities of ex- 
claiming, in the biitereſt manner, againſt 
_ every one upon whom even the flighteſt 
ſuſpicion of indiſcretion or unchaſtity has 
fallen; king care, as they go along, to 


magnify 


Df T W OMX N. 


blackeſt enormity. Butbeides/the illiber 


 lity of thus treating ſuch as may frequently 

he innocent, you may credit us, dear qun- 

_ trywomen, when Weaver that ſuch a ber 
Paviour, inſfead of making ep MORE 
: vittuouss, only, dr aws down upon \YOuoby 
| thole-whorknow the world, ſuſpicions; nat 
| ninth to your advantage. Nour ſex atretiin 
geonerabſuſpeſted by ours, of being too much 
addicted to ſcandal and defamationy theſe 
| frames, hoever, we perſuade ourſelves you 

are leſs guilty of than is commonly believed. 
But theres another, of a nature not more 
chauſable, from which ſwe cannot ſo mu clit 
exculpate you; it is, that harſh and forbid- 
_  Umgcappearatite: you put of, and that ill- 


treatment, which you think «neceflary. to 
beſtow upon vice, for the illuſtration of your 


»bwrivirtteociiA 7 behaviour of this nature, 


beſides being ſo oppoſite to that meek and 


gentle Ipirit which ſhbuld diſtinguiſt female 
nattre, is in every łeſpect contrary to the 


chartable and forgtwing temper of the 
Chriſlian religion, and infalliably ſhuts the 
door of 5repettance againſt an unfortunate 


oHiſter,avillicz, perhaps, to abandem the vices 
Worts J. 08000 into 


megyily xen molechill goa, mountain oN 
and) every ftbhougbaleſe, freedom inio.rthe S 
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v. into which heedleſs inadvertency had plung- 


A ed her, and from which none of you can 


promiſe yourlelyes an Wbſolute! ſecurity” 11100 
i w E wiſh not, 995 I bs 
declaimer and ſatiriſt, to paint you all vice 
and imperfection, nor, like the venal pane- 
5 gyriſt, to exhibit you all virtue. As i impar- 
tial hiſtorians, we confeſs that you have, in 
he preſent age, many virtues and good 
qualities, which were either nearly or al-; 
together unknown to your. anceſtors; but 
do you not exceed them in ſome follies and 
vices alſo? Is not the levity, diſſipation, and 
extravagance of the women of this century 
carried rather too far? Is not the courſe 
which you ſteer in life, almoſt entirely. di- 
retted by faſhion and pleaſure?., And are 
there not too many of you, who, throwing 
alide reaſon and reflection, and deſpiſing the 
counſel of your friends and. relations, ſeem 
determined to follow the mode of the world, 
however it may be directed by folly, and 
however it may be contaminated with vice? 
Do not you dreſs, and appear, above your 
ſtation, and are not many of you aſhamed 
to be ſeen performing the duties of it? To. 
lum up all, do not too, too many of you abt 
as 
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as if you thought the care of a family, and CHAP. 
the other domeſtic virtues, beneath your at- UV 
tention; and that the ſole end for which you 
| were ſent into the world, was to pleaſe and 
divert yourſelves, at the expence of thoſe _ 
poor wretches the men, whom you conſider 

as obliged to ſupport you in every kind of 
| idleneſs and extravagance ? While ſuch is 
| your conduct, and while the contagion is 
every day increaſing, you are not to be ſur. 
| priſed that the men, though fond of you as 
playthings in the hours of mirth and revelry, / 
ſhun at other times every ſerious connection 
vith you; and while they wiſh'to be poſſeffet} = 
of your charms, are ſo much afraid of your 
manners and conduct, that they prefer the 
chearleſs ſtate of a batchelor, to the number- 
leſs evils ariſing from being tied to a modern 


Wx ſhall conclude this chapter with a few OO 
general "obſervations on the characteriſtic the pat 
differences of the paſt and preſent ages of Sree ahh 
the world. Such, among many, is the par- 
tiality of admiring whatever vis paſt, and 
deſpiſing whatever is preſent, that every 

= thing ſtamped with the quit of remote anti- 

quit mut „ be good and virtuous, 


OOo 2 :--- and 
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7. iy very thing of a modern date as un- 


V Y queſtionably infignificant and vicious. Ac. 


bol theſe ages, teac 


cording to ſuch, the times of the patri 
were the beſt and happieſt periads of the 
world, even ſo much fo, that they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ſplendid title of golden 
age, while our modern times are branded 
with the epithet of the age of iron. To 
enhance the value of this golden age, many 
authors of conſiderable merit have laboured 
to perſuade us, that the earth brought forth 
her fruit ſpontaneouſly, that the lion and the 
| tyger were harmleſs as the lamb, and that 
mankind, free from pride, ambition, avarice, 
and all the ſordid and tumultous paſſions, 
ved! in the moſt happy ſecurity and ſimpli- 
city; and ſome have even gone ſo ſar, as to 
repreſent theſe times as exempted from thoſe 
infirmities to which nature, folly, and wid 
mate, have alvuys fanden Tamanity/ al 


Sven authors as we have mentioned 
would make us believe, that vice and folly 
| were equally unknown to the happy beings 
they have placed inthe firſt ages of the 

world; but all that remains of the hiſtory 

quite another dectrine, 
at, almoſt from the re- 
moteſt 


and diemonlirthe'4 


rehs I 
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manity; murders and robberies, conſtantly 
committed, and wanton cruehies often exe- 


cuted without any provocation; that bro- 
ther cheated in the moſt ſolemn manner his 
brother ; that the fair ſex were maltreated 
and abuſed; and in fine, that a ſavage bar- 

barity of manners ſubjected every thing to 
ſuperior ſtrength. They would likewiſe per- 
ſuade us, that pomp and luxury were then 
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motel. antiquity, there were wars, entered CHAP. 
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into with the moſt flagrant injuſtice, and rw 
carried on with the moſt ſhocking inhu- 


altogether. unknown; but theſe are only 


hw abandoned cities which were con- 


famed by fire from heaven, need not be 
7 ; brought 


comparative, not abſolute terms; as what 
might well deſerve the name of luxury in 
one period, would be the utmoſt ſimplicity | 
in another. We grant indeed, that thoſe 
elegant pleaſures which are the reſult of 
knowledge, induſtry, and the fine arts, had 
then no exiſtence; but they had a pomp 
and a luxury proportioned to their riches, 
and to che pleaſures with which they were 
acquainted, and in theſe they exerted, nay 
even overſtretched themſelves perhaps as 
much as in our modern times. 
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- brought as examples of the total corruption 


ww of ancient manners. We have unhappihy 


too many other proofs of it, and of theſe 
the difidence that every one then enter- 
tained of his neighbour, is not the weakeſt. 
Abraham and Iſaac, both apprehended that 
they would be ſlain for che ſake of their 
wives; and it was no uncommon thing for 
a man to require an oath of his neighbour 
that he would do him no harm. The ſtories 
of Judah and Tamar, his daughter- 1n-law, 
and of the rape of Dinah, give us ſome idea 
of the debauchery and. injuſtice which then 
reigned upon the earth. Judah condemned 
| Tamar to ſuffer ; death for the crime that he 
had committed with her, and the perfidious 


ſeons of Jacob flew the Schemites after they 


had ratified a treaty of peace with them in 
the moſt ſolemn manner. Nor were fidelity 
and honour more reſpected in private tha 
in public life; Jacob bargained with his 
uncle to ſerve him ſeven years for his daugh- 
ter Rachel; when the ſervice was accom-| 
pliſned, Laban ſhamefully impoſed upon 
him Leah, and had even the effrontery to 
Juſtify what he had done, and exact another 
ſeven years ſervice for Rachel. Jacob de- 
eier his brother Eſau; and the ſons of 
oP Jacab 
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Jacob ſold Joſeph their brother, as a ſlave; 


Iſt were mankind in the rde * | 


"M4 we. trace RISER ehe er through 
the ſubſequent periods mentioned in the 


Old Teſtament, we meet with a numerous 
liſt of the ſame enormities and crimes. 
When from this ſacred repoſitory, ve turn 
towards the traditions and fragments of the 
2 hiſtory of other nations, they do not give us 
a more fayourable idea of theſe primitive 
times; from them ve learn, that men lived 
at firſt without government, and without 
lav, without mutual confidence, or mutual | 
friendſhip; paſſion and appetite dictated 
Vhat they ſhould do, and they were not ſo- 


licitous about the juſtice, but only about 


ploits of Alexander, were they not ſo much 


the convenience and utility of their actions- 
The whole of the political hiſtory of ancient 
Egypt is a ſcene of ſlaughter and injuſtice. 
The cruelty and other crimes of Semiramis 
excite our indignation, and the mad ex- 


marked with blood, would almoſt excite our 
laughter. The heroic ages of Greece ex- 
hibit little beſides rape, murder, and adul- 
tery; and the ſubſequent periods are full 4 


WR proſcription, and oppreſlion, : 
03%] THE 


4 II E. II S TOR Y 
TE Romans were at firſt a ſet of lawleſs 


CY banditti; after they had formed themſelves 


into a community, and peopled Rome, they 
became famous for moderation and juſ- 
tice, if the intereſt of the republic was not 
concerned; at laſt, they turned the moſt 
venal and profligate of mankind. When 
the Roman empire was deftroyed; were the 
crimes of the people extirpated; or does 
hiſtory paint mankind as meliorated by ſo 
great an event? The reverſe we are afraid 
is the caſe; gloomy ſuperſtition now ſtarted 
up, perſecution ſtalked terribly | behind her, 
and drenched Europe in blood. Rome 
erected a ſpiritual, where ſhe had loſt a 
temporal authority, and 'indiſcriminately : 
_ trampled on the rights of heaven and karth. 
Scarcely was there a nation among us, 
whoſe roads were not infefted with gangs of 
lawleſs aſſaſſins, who robbed and murdered 
the traveller as he went along, and the laws 
were too feeble to bring thefe, or even ſin- 
gle offenders, to juſtice. Nor was even a 
man's own houſe an aſylum, his ftronger | 
- neighbour often entered it in the night, and 
bereaved him at onee of property and of life. 
Cruelty reigned triumphant, and ſported 
with human N and alien Tortures 
were 
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were prolonged, amid a croud of exulting 


ſpectators, nor could childhood, nor dotage, 
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nor rank, nor ſex, plead exemption. The 
rich had it always in their power to deſtroy 
the poor, and/whoever was able to pay four 


hundred towns, might, from revenge or 


wantonneſs, murder a biſhop; for half that 

ſum he might kill a prieſt, commit a rape; 

or poiſon his neighbour. In the eighthand 

' ninth centuries, the Greek empire of Con- 

| ſtantinople, exhibited a ſcene hardly to be 
equalled in the annals of mankind; from 
the throne to the dunghill, all was ſtrata- 
gem, poiſon, and aſſaſſination; nothing was 
ſecure but ſtrength, and even that was no 
longer ſo than it continued watchful, Nor 
vas the reſt of Europe in a much happier 
tate, the barons forced out their vaſſals to 
deſtroy neighbours who had not offended 


them, and ſet at nought the mandate of the 


monarch who ordered them to remain in 
peace; nay, they even contemned the power 
of the church, great as it then was; and 
her feeble edicts, ordaining that there ſnould 
be no fighting from thurſday till monday at 


day break, nor in the time of Lent, nor in 


that of other ſolemnities, were but little 
regarded. But what regard could the church 


Vor. I. P p p expect 
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or. expebt to be paid to edits, which ſhe held 


oo out in the one hand againſt crimes, while 
in the other ſhe held indulgencies for thoſe 
who ſhould, and remiſſions for thoſe Who 
had already committed them? Such was 
the picture of Europe till the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, when by a variety of 
cauſes, which it is not our province to enu- 
merate, manners began to ſoften, juſtice to 
: triumph over oppreſſion, and ſociety to al- | 
fume that order and ſecurity in which we. 


now ppi) behold! it. 


he 0 HAE P. | _ : 
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XX OMAN, the fruitful ſource of half uhr. 

our joys, and perhaps of more 8 
1 half our ach was not intended ſolely to 

| propagate and nourifh the ſpecies, but to 
form us for ſociety, to give an elegance to 

| our manners, a reliſh to our pleaſures, to : 

ſooth our afflictions, and to ſoften our cares. 
Of all the various cauſes which influence 
our conduct, our feelings, and our ſenti- 
ments, none operate ſo powerfully as the 

_ ſociety of women. If perpetually confined 
to their company, they infalliably ſtamp 


upon us effeminacy, and ſome other of the 


ſignatures of their nature. If conſtantly. 
excluded from it, we contract a roughneſs 
of behaviour, and ſlovenlineſs of perſon, 


_ ſufficient to point out to us the loſs we have 
ſuſtained. If we ſpend a reaſonable portion 
ol our time in the company of women, and 


another in the company of our own ſex, it 


is then only that we imbibe a proper ſhare | 


— 8 


72 erer 


0. Ar. of the fofineſs of the female, and at the 


A ſame t time retain the firmneſs "me "eonRancy 


rhea, of Bur roughneſs of behaviour ad floven, 


the com- 


war, in which ſailors are ſo: often engaged, 


5 the ſame thing ſhould then be obſerved in 
| ſoldiers. Should we have recourſe to the 
ſurline eſs of the winds and waves, againſt 
hich they maintain a perpetual combat, 
though theſe may in ſome meaſure account 
for theis behaviqur, yet it will appear to an 


| accurate obſerver, that the ultimate cauſe is 


only 


| pany or lineſs of perſon, are not all the diſadvantages 

vomen. which the men feel from the want of female 

c0cqmpany, even their gait aſſumes 'a more 
uncouth appearance, their voice a hoarſer 
and leſs muſical tone; their ſenſations be: 
come leſs delicate, their ſentiments leſs reli. 
gious, and their paſſions ſeem to have more 
of the brutal, than thoſe of the reſt of their 
ex; circumſtances which appear but too 
conſpicuous in failors, miners, and others, ” 
who either ſpend the greateſt part of their 
time altogether without women, or in the 
company of ſuch as have loſt every female 
excellence. Should it be alleged, that theſe 
alterations are owing to the horrid trade of 
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intercourſe with the other ſex, which of all 


things has the moſt powerful tendency to 


| ſoften and humanize the mind. 


_ Tnoven men ſecluded from the company 
of women, become the moſt rude and un- 
_ cultivated of animals, yet women almoſt 
entirely ſecluded from the company of men, 
in ſome, particular caſes, ſcarcely loſe any _ 
_ thing of their ſoftneſs and delicacy. In 
nunneries, we often perſuade ourſelves, that 
theſe qualities rather increaſe; but here we 
are to conſider, that women ſo placed, 
are not altogether excluded from the com- 
pany of men, having frequent opportu- 
nities of ſeeing and converſing with them 
2 through a a grate. And beſides, the melan- 
choly reſlettions on the ſweets of ſociety, ol 
friendſhip, and above all, of love, which 
they have for ever loſt; give them an air of 
penſive melancholy, which never fails to 
make the ſex appear more lovely, and to 
maiſe our pity, a paſſion which, we may ſay, 
when it has beauty for its object, is more 
khan ſiſter to love, and inſpires us with the 
. en een 
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neſs when 
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men. 
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Bur though women who are ſhut up by 


themfelves preſerve their native ſoſtneſs and 
delicacy, yet thole of them, who, abandoned 
hen con- by, or deſpiſing the company of their own 
ſex, aſſociate only with ours, ſoon become 
the rougheſt and moſt uncultivated of the 
human ſpecies: A fact which the experience 
ol every one muſt have abundantly demon- 
ſtrated to him, and which affords the ſtrong- 
eſt poſſible proof of the ſalutary influence 
of female ſociety. But in order to ſhew 
more particularly the benefits ariſing from 
this ſource, let us take a ſhort view of the 
ſtate of Tociety among the ancients, and in 

. thoſe countries, where, at preſent, men and 
vomen live almoſt conſtantly ſeparated from 
each other, and where | the men ſeldom 
or never deign to viſit the women but to 
ſhew their authority, or to en 40 | 

appeute, 11 | % oft % 


: 8 


Warn we look pack to 1 more early 
ages of antiquity, we find but little ſocial 
intercourſe between the two ſexes, and, in 
conſequence thereof, we diſcern that the 
men were leſs courteous, and the women 

| leſs engaging; Vivacity and chearſulneſs 


ſeem hardly to have exiſted. The men 


were 
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were cruel, gloomy, treacherous, andi re- 
vengeſul; the women, in a leſſer degree, 
ſhared all theſe unſocial vices. Many ages 
elapſed after the times we are ſpeaking of, be- 
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fore women aroſe into conſequence enough _ 


to become the companions of an hour devo- 
ted to ſociety, as well as of that devoted to 
love,. Even the Babylonians, who appear 
to have allowed their women more libertʒ 
than any of the ancients, ſeem not to have 
lived with them in a friendly and familiar 
manner; but as their intercourſe with them 
was conſiderably greater than that of the 
neighbouring nations, they acquired thereby _ 
a poliſh and refinement unknown to any of 
the people who ſurrounded them, The 
manners of both ſexes were ſofter, and bet- 


ter calculated to pleaſe. And to cleanlineſs 


and dreſs they paid more attention. Such 
were the effects of female ſociety on the 
Babylonians ; but they had not carried it 
far enough to become properly cultivated. = 
Ihe Sybarites, who had carried it by much 
too far, loſt by it all that firmneſs of body 
and of mind peculiar to the men, and con- 
| tracted, if we may be allowed the © Ty 


a more than female effeminacy. 609 93! | 
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Wr have already ſeen what à rude and 


barbarous people the Greeks were, during 


the heroic ages: when we trace them down. 


ward to thoſe periods in which they became 


famous for their knowledge of the aris and 


ſciences, we find this rudeneſs and barbarity 


loftened only a ſew degrees; it is not 
therefore arts, ſciences, and learning, but the 
company of the other ſex, that forms the man- 
ners, and renders the man agreeable. But 
the company and converſation of that ſex, 
vas among the Greeks ſhametully negleQed; 


and particularly among the Lacedemonians, 


who by that neglect were the moſt rude and 
uncivilized of all their neighbours. In 
their more early periods, the Romans vere 
ſcarcely behind the Greeks in rudeneſs and 
barbarity; ; but they were ſome time a com- 


munity without women, and conſequently 


without any thing to ſoften the ferocity of 
male nature. The Sabine virgins, whom 


they had ſtolen, appear to have infuſed into 


them the firſt ideas of politeneſs; but it was 
many ages before this politeneſs baniſhed 

the roughneſs of the warrior, and aſſumed 
the refinement of the gentlemen; a revolu- 
tion of manners, which did not begin to 

ſhew itſelf till about the time when the 
Cæſars 


W.. 
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Cæſats uſurped the empire; and from that CHAT. 
time the intercourſe) between the ſexes be- S 
came ſo eaſy; and gallantry grew ſo much 


imo faſhion,” that the hardy Roman was at 


length wN Wa 10 e ene vos 
nee ite 100 


” v1 
0 


„Hur fame eauler exiſind; among che na- 


ions contemporary with the Romans, and 
| they produced the fame effects. None of 
the fierce inhabitants of the North had either 
time or inclination for the company of their 
vomen; and on that account they were def 5 
ttute of elegance and politeneſs, and equally = 
uncultivated in body and mind. Were we 
to proceed on our ſurvey, and to trace the 
manners of our anceſtors down to our own. 


times, we would find theſe manners to have . 


been, ſor a long ſucceſſion of ages, rude and 


incoltivated.” Wee we to ac, 4 the 


| of the” Whtietp al of chem, Was, dhe want it of | 
female 1 


ulli 1 


IN the ads ages, Wed? chivalry da. 


ted almoſt every wilh, and operated in every : 


action, female influence was at the zenith of 
its glory and perfection. It was the ſource 


ads 
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A awakened pity, it called forth benevolence, it 


reſtricted the hand of oppreſſion, and melio- 
rated the human heart. Gui de Cavillon 
ſpeaking of his miſtreſs, ſays, © I cannot 
. approach her till I have done ſome glori- 
_ & gus deed that may deſerve her notice. 
Actions ſhould. be the meſſengers of the 
heart, they are the homage due to beauty; | 
and they only ſhould diſcover love.” 
„Lady, ſaid Savari, © I have collected 

| 6 Baſques and Barbancons, and thanks to 
„ my ſtars, we are five hundred of us who 
«will pundtually execute your orders, ex- 
© plain your wiſhes, give us your com- 
«© mands, our courſers are ready bridled, we 
vill mount them immediately, the cauſe 


* of beauty admits of no delay. Marſan 


inſtructing a young knight how to behave 
ſo as to gain the favour of the fair, has theſe 
remarkable words; © When your arm is 
“ raiſed, if your lance fail, draw your ſword 
Ly directly, and let heaven and hell reſound 
_ © with the claſh; lifeleſs is the ſoul which 
A beauty cannot animate, and weak is the 
« arm which cannot fight valiantly to defend 
it.“ Such were the notions. of theſe times, 


and romantic as we may now conſider them, 


they 


_ 
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they called forth every latent excellence in e r. 
both ſexes, and laid the foundation of that 


politeneſs and urbanity, which now diſtin- 


guiſh Europe from the reſt of the world. | 


State of 
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us turn our eyes towards the preſent ſtate of e 
mankind in the Eaſt; where jealouſy, that 
tyrant of the ſoul, has excluded all the joys 


and comforts of mixed ſociety. There, we 


ſhall not only find the men gloomy, ſuſpi- 
cious, cowardly, and cruel, but diveſted of 
almoſt all the finer ſentiments that ariſe from 
friendſhip and from love. There, we ſhall 
find, that rou ghneſs and barbarity have ſet- 
tled their empire, and triumph over the 
human mind: but there, ſhall we hardly be 
| able to diſcover the tender parent, or the 
indulgent huſband ; there, ſhall we with dif- 


ficulty find any of the ſocial virtues, or the 


ſentimental feelings. All theſe are com- 

monly the offspring of mixed ſociety. And 
though men may improve their heads in the 

5 company of their own ſex, we may affirm, 


that the company and converſation of wo- = 


men 1s the proper ſchool for the heart. 
Should any one doubt the truth of this, let 


him turn over a few volumes of the hiſtory 
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excluded from each other, and he will meet 


with the ow m_ Conventions 1c! . 


. 8 4 1 3 L 


. of Way from theſe unſocial regions, where, 
| Europe. | 


leſs diſtinguiſhed for the graces of their per- 


ſons, and the feehngs of their hearts. The 5 
Spaniards, when they formerly had not the 


for their cruelties. At this period, | when 
locks, bars, and duennas are becoming un- 
faſhionable; and the men have more ' eaſy 


acceſs to the women, they are faſt aſſuming 
the culture and hamanity of the neighbour- | 
ing nations. So powerful, in ſhort, is Lg | 


company and converſation of the fair, in 


diffuſing happineſs and hilarity, that even 
5 the cloud which baz e on the thoughtful | 
DIO : 


by being deprived of the company of the 
fair, life is deprived of more than half its 
5 joy we turn ourſelves to Europe, we eaſily 
diſeover, that in proportion to the time ſpent 
in the converſation of their women, the peo. 

ple are poliſhed and refined; and leis ſo, in 

proportion as they neglect or deſpiſe them. 
I be Ruſſians, Poles, and even the Dutch, 
: pay leſs attention to their females.than any 

5 of their neighbours, and are of conſequence 
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n of an Engliſbman, begins in dhe pre 


ſent age to brighten, by his devoting to the 


ladies a larger ſhare of time than was for- 


. merly done by his anceſtors, 


2110 19 L | 5 J | | 7 E N 


But if we would: contemplate the influ- 
ence of ſemale ſociety in its greateſt perſec- 
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tion, we mult take a view of the Italians 


and French; in the laſt, of which, we are 
conſtantly preſented wich tempers ſo gay 
and chearful, that we are almoſt tempted. to 
think them ſuperior to all the ills and acci- 
dents of liſe. Among them only, we find 
happineſs ſmiling amidſt want and poverty, 
and pleaſure and amuſement, vith all their 
ſportive train. not only attending on the 
rich and affluent, but on the humble villa- 


ger, and dancing 1 around the ruſti c cot. F or 


this fortitude of the French in ſupporting 
their ſpirits; through all the adverſe circum- 

ſtances Of this world, for their vivacity and 
chearfulneſs of temper, various reaſons have 


been aſſigned, as the lightneſs of their food, 


s and falubriry of their air; (cauſes to which _ 


a great deal may be juſtly attributed, but 
which, are: undoubtedly much aſſiſted in their 
operations, by the conſtant mixture of the 


;and old. and of the two ſexes; and 
this 5 
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cur. this mixture we preſume is one of the prin- 


XIV. 


Yu cipal reaſons why the cares and ills of life, 


fi lighter on the ſhoulders of that fantaſtic 
| people, than on Fee of 175 e en 
in the world. 6 1 


5 all other countries, the men make ex- 
; n and form parties of pleaſure, by 
_ themſelves : The French reckon an excur- 
110n dull, and a party of pleaſure without 
reliſh, unleſs a mixture of both ſexes join 
to compoſe it. The French women do not 
even withdraw from the table aſter meals; 
nor do the men diſcover that impatience 
to have them diſmiſſed, which they ſo 
often do England, and which is à cer. 
tain indication, that they either want to 
debauch themſelves with liquor, or indulge 
in thoſe indecencies of diſcourſe,” which the 
company of women always reſtrains. It is 
alleged by thoſe who have no reliſn for the 
converſation of the fair ſex, that their pre- 
ſence curbs the freedom of ſpeech, and 
reſtrains the jollity of mirth; but if the 


converſation and the mirth are decent, if 


the company are capable of reliſhing any 
thing but wine, the very reverſe is che caſe; 
at leaſt, it is always remarkably ſo among 


the 


fc 


2m 


« T 


1 | 
f 
y 

; 
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Bur the advantages of fonts ſociety are 


not altogether confined to the circumſtances 
ve have now related; they extend themſelves 
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the French. Nor is any . more natural; © ASS 
for, the fair ſex in general being leſs: dil- 
turbed by the cares and anxieties of life, are 
not only themſelves more chearſul, but more 

e to promote mirth and good humour. 


Fo 


*Advrants« | 
ges of 
female 
8 


much ſarther, and ſpread their influence 


over almoſt every cuſtom and every action 
of life. It is to the ſocial intercourſe with 
vomen, that the men are indebted for all 
the efforts they make to pleaſe and be agree- 
able; and it is to the ambition of pleaſing 
they owe all their elegance of manners, and 
1 perhaps all their acquiſitions of mind. It : 
is to the ſame cauſe, allo, that they fre- 
quently owe their ſobriety and temperance, 
and conſequently their health; for to drunk- 
enneſs and irregularity nothing is ſo eſfectual 


a check, as the company of modeſt women; 


inſomuch that he muſt be loſt to ſhame in- 


deed, who will dare to violate the deference 


due to them, by debauching himſelf in their 


preſence. To them we are not leſs fre- 


quently indebted for the calming of: violent 
diſputes, and preventing of quarrels, which 
41: | | 20 ; — a are 
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are happily reckoned ſo indecent in their 


WY preſence, that we often poſtpone them till 


another opportunity; and in the interim, 
reaſon reſumes the rein which paſſion had 
uſurped. But this is not all: many diſputes 


and quarrels, already be gun, have been ami- 


py cably ſettled by the interpofition of their 


good offices, or, at leaſt, the fatal effects of 

_ themprevented by their tears and mediation. 
| Fond of the ſofter ſcenes of peace, they have 
often had the addreſs to prevent, by their 
arguments and interceſſion. the direful effects 

of war; and, afraid of loſing their huſbands 
and relations, they have ſometimes ruſhed 
between two hoſtile armies, and turned the 

| horrid ſcenes of ſlaughter into thoſe of 


friendſhip and ſeltivity. 


In our ſex, there is a kind of conſtitu- 
tional or maſculine pride, which hinders us 


from yielding, in points of knowledge or of 


| honour, to each other. Though this may 


be deſi gned by nature for ſeveral uſeful pur- 


poles, yet it is often the ſource alſo of a 
variety of evils, the moſt dangerous to the 


peace of ſociety. But we lay it entirely 


aſide in our connections with women, and 
with pleaſure ſubmit t to ſuch behidviour from 
their 


JCCCCCCVTTF we 
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eir frem their ſex, as from our own would call CHAP, 
ill up every iraſcible particle of our blood, and A 
n, inflame every ungovernable Paſſion. This 

d accuſtomed ſubmiſſion gives a new and leſs 

es imperious turn to our ideas, teaches us to 

1 obey where we were uſed to command; to 

ir {© conſider as only good- breeding and com- 

of DB plaiſance, that which before we looked upon 

n. as the moſt abject and unbecoming mean- 

e nels: and thus the ſtern ſeverity of the male 

ir is ſoftened and rendered agreeable by the 

ts gentleneſs peculiar to the female. The ten- 

18 derneſs we have for the ſex ſoftens the rugs 


gedneſs of our nature; and the virtues we 
aſſume, in order to make a better figure in 
their eyes, ſometimes become ſo habitual to 
us, that we never afterward lay them aſide. 


Wx are aware, that in this country it is 
too much the ſaſhion to ſuppoſe that books, 
and the company of men only, are neceſſary 
to furniſh every qualification requiſite for 

| the ſcholar and the gentleman; but we 
Vould deſire ſuch as are of this opinion, to 

{ Fompare the generality of the gentlemen of 
this country, to thoſe! of France and Italy, 

and they will ſee, that though we perhaps 


excel them in deepneſs of thought and 
B ſolidity 
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* ſolidity of judgment, we are greatly their 


ninferiors in urbanity, in addreſs, and know- 


ledge of the world: for though books may 
| furniſh proper ideas, and experience improve 


e underſtanding, it is only the company 


and acquaintance of the ladies, which can 
| beſtow that eaſineſs of addreſs by which the 
fine gentleman is diſtinguiſhed from the 
mere ſcholar, and man of buſineſs. The 
French and Italians educate their nobility 
in the drawing-room, at the toilette, and 
places of public amufement, where they are 


cConſtantly in the company of vomen. The 


Engliſh educate theirs at the college, and 


at Newmarket, where books, grooms, | and 
Is jockies, are their only companions. The 


former are often the moſt fantaſtical of 
i beings. The latter, che moſt ignorant, im- 
perious, and ſurly. Something between 
theſe two extremes of education, while it 
preſerved the dignity and firmneſs of the 
man, might infuſe a proper quantity of the 
loftnels and addrels ot the woman. 


8 and 1 of perſon 

8 may juſtly be reckoned among the advan- 
tages we derive from female ſociety, for a 
proof of this, let us look a few centuries 


backwards, 
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women, and we ſhall ſee that they were 


hardly ruder in their manners than their 
perſons. Their cloaths were not only flo- 
venly, but alſo rendered diſagreeable by the 
indecent figures repreſented on them, and 
their countenances were disfigured with lon g 5 5 
beards. As the ladies began to have more 
5 influence, beards were mutilated down to 
muſtachoes, though the learned exclaimed 
againſt the horrid innovation, as diſcovering 
| a taſte which tended more to gratify the 
women, than to keep up the dignity of the 
| maſculine countenance; and though the 
church conſidered the mutilation as little 5 
ſhort of apoſtacy, becauſe Moſes and Jeſus | 
were always painted with long beards. As 
the gentlemen found that the ladies had no 
great reliſh for muſtachoes, which were the 
| relics of a beard, they cut and curled them 
into various faſhions, to render them more 
7 agreeable ; and at laſt finding ſuch labour 
in vain, gave them up altogether. But 
as thoſe of the three learned profeſſions 
were ſuppoſed to be endowed with, or at 


leaſt to ſtand in need of, more wiſdom than 


der ine and as the longeſt beard had 
2b Rrr 2 - always 
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always been deemed to ſprout from the 


| EE wiſeſt chin, to ſupply this mark of diſtinc- 


tion, which they had loſt, they contrived to 

| ſmother up their heads in enormous quanti- 
ties of frizzled hair, that they might bear 
the greater reſemblance to an owl, the bird 
ſacred to wiſdom and Minerva. Such pro- 
feeſſional wigs, however, were long an object 
of the ridicule of wits, and the dillike of 
the women, who, to the honour of their 
taſte and influence, have, in the preſent a ge, Fo: 


; ae «A far the e * ye _ i 


May, ſecluded. 6 this — of 
8 women, is not only a rough and unculti- 
vated, but a dangerous, animal to ſociety; 
a fact well known to the inhabitants of ſea- 
ports, who have too frequent opportunities 
of ſeeing the force of that ungovernable paſ- 
ſion, with which ſailors returned from a long 
Voyage, commonly dedicate themſelves ta 
the worthleſs women who attend on account 
of their money. And a fact which alſo ap- 
95 pears eyident from the conduct of the men 
in all countries, where women are kept as 
the miſer does his gold. In ſuch countries, 
the paſlions of the men are ſo raiſed by par- 
tial glances, by dees over the thoughts 


of 


of ideal W 6 and ideal 0 in the © m . 
enjoyment of it, and ſo inflamed with almoſt rw 
- inſurmountable obſtacles to that enjoyment, 

that if they ever happen to find a woman 

E:: alone, they attack her in the moſt licentious 
manner; nor have their women ſuch a power 

of reſiſtance as they have in countries where 

they are accuſtomed to the company of the 
men; becauſe the romantic ideas they enter 

tain of the happineſs they would derive from 
them, diſarm their virtue, and make them 

fall an eaſy prey to the firſt rude invader, 
From this cauſe it happens, that, in ſpite of 
cautious parents, and jealous huſbands, of 

Jocks, bars, and eunuchs, the chaſtity of the 
- women is leſs ſecure in ſuch countries, than 
where the ſexes live free and eaſy together. 

Wie may therefore aſſert, that the benelits of 

mixed ſociety are not confined to the men 
alone, but extend to the women allo; in- 
fuſe into their minds a power of checking 
the attacks of inſolence, and by making man 

the object of their daily converle, make him 
| lefs valuable, and conſequently leſs danger- 
ous; and we may further aver, that this 

ſociety teaches the men to regulate and go- 
vern their paſſions with greater propriety, as 

nothing can be more certain, than that rape, 
adultery, 
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e and every evil that follow them, 


are more common in countries where the 


ſexes live ſeparate, than where mo 1 


N che FOI of each other, 


Trane is nothing by which the . 


ol individuals and of ſociety is ſo much 


5 promoted, as by conſtant efforts to pleaſe; 


and cheſe efforts are in a great meaſure only 


produced by the company of women. For 
men, by themſelves, relax in almoſt every 


particular of good-breeding and complai- 
ſance, and appear the creatures of mere 


nature; but no ſooner does a woman appear, 
than the ſcene is changed, and they become 


emulous to ſhow all their good qualities. 


Women when by themſelves, likewiſe relax 


in all the arts of pleaſing, take leſs care of 
their dreſs, and of their perſons, but if a 
man is introduced, they are aſſiduous to en- 
gage his attention by every art that can give 
a luſtre to their perſons, and a gracefulneſs 
to their manners. A few centuries ago, 
women were rarely acceſſible, but, {hut up 
in houſes and caſtles; lived retired from the 
| buſtle of the world. When they deigned 
to ſhew themſelves, they were approached 
as divinities; their {mules conferred a happi- 


nels, 


1 
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neſs, and raiſed. an enthukiaſtic ardour, of CHAP. 
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which at this period we can hardly form any Tv 


idea. By degrees, as manners became more 
free, and the lexes mixed together with leſs _ 
ceremony, women began to be ſeen with leſs 
trepidation, approached with leſs deference, 
and ſunk in their value as they became ob- 
jects of greater familiarity. Nor was this 
peculiar to the times we are delineating: the 
ſame effect always has, and always will hap- 
pen from the ſame cauſe. Let the other 
ſex, therefore, learn this inſtructive leſſon 
from it, that half the eſteem and veneration 
we ſhew them, is owing to their modeſty 
and reſerve, and that a contrary conduct 
may make the moſt enchanting goddeſs de- 
generate in our eyes to a mere woman, with 
all the frailties of mortality about her. The 
forward beauty, whoſe face is known in 


every walk, and in every public place, may : 


be given as a toaſt, and have her name in- 
ſcribed on the windows of a tavern, but the 


| rarely ever becomes an object of eſteem, or 


Is ſolicited to be a companion lor liſe. 


1 We ſhall ce what we had 0 ſay on 

the advantages of female ſociety, by obſerv- 

ing, that it ſeems not only to be the cauſe 
be 
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of the riſe and progreſs of polite manners, 


and of ſentimental leeling, but alſo of the 
fine arts. When we view the countries 
where women are confined, we find the in- 


habitants of them diſtinguiſhed for want of 


invention and barbarity of manners; when 


we view the ſame countries in periods when | 
the women begin to have their liberty, we 

immediately perceive invention ariſing, and 

manners beginning to improve. In no coun- 


try can this be more ſtrongly exemplified 
than in Spain; ; they had formerly leſs com- 


munication with the fair ſex than any other 


people of Europe, and were conſequently 


greatly behind all of them in politeneſs, ele. 


gance and arts; but ſince their vomen have 


Diſadvan - 
tages of 

female : 
; ſociety, 


been under leſs reſtraint, the progreſs of all 
theſe have been ſo rapid, that they are now 
almoſt on an equal ne with their neigh- 


bour: rs. 


WIRE we inclined to write the panegyric, 
inſtead of the hiſtory of the fair ſex, we might 
enumerate ſeveral other advantages arifing 

from their company and converſation; but, 


contenting ourſelves with what we have al- 


ready related on this ſubject, we proceed to 


mention ſome of the diſadvantages ariſing 
from 
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ſtudious, it has often been objected to female 


company, that it enervates the mind, and 
gives it fuch a turn for trifling, levity, and 
_ diflipation, as renders it altogether unfit for 
that application which is neceſſary in order 


to become eminent in any of the ſciences. 


In proof of this they allege, that the greateſt 
| philoſophers ſeldom or never were men who 
enjoyed, br were fit for the company or 

converſation of women. Sir Iſaac Newton 
hardly ever converſed with any of the ſex. 

Bacon, Boyle, Des Cartes, and a variety of 
others, conſpicuous for their learning and 
5 application, were but indifferent companions _ 

to the fair; Whether theſe, and many more 
inſtances of the ſame nature which might be 


adduced, are ſufficient to eſtabliſh a general 


tule, we pretend not to determine. Nothing 
| however ſeems more certain, than that the 


youth who devotes his whole time and at- 


tention to female converſation and the little 
offices of gallantry, never diſtinguiſhes him- 


ſelf in the literary world; but without the 


| fatigue and application of ſevere ſtudy, he 
oſten obtains by female intereſt, what is de- 
nied to the merited improvements acquired 


» the labour of many years. 
Vor. I. r Bur 
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Bor beſides this ga and hs of 
UV | duch. ſo much complained of as a conſe- 
| quence of the company of women, ſuch. 
company alſo often leads the men into a 
love of finery, and a ſcene of expenſive I 
amuſements, which they are not able to 
afford; while regardleſs of every thing but 
to pleaſe the giddy and unthinking fair, 
: they ruſh forward with thoughtleſs uncon- 
cern on the ruin of their fortunes, and 
awake not from their dream of folly till they | 
find themſelves plunged into poverty, be- 
come the jeſt of their. acquaintances, and 
even perhaps ſneered at by the very females | 
Vvbo led them into the ſnare. Againſt ſuch 
weakneſs we fincerely wiſh to caution the 
Ee young and unexperienced part of our ſex, 
and we adviſe them to be careful how they 
aſſociate with any of the other, who are not 
endowed with ſenſe as well as virtue; for it 
is not always to vicious, but frequently to 


gay and thoughtleſs women, that men owe 
= their ruin. 


Such as are enchuſialtically 1800 Gor 1 
the liberties of mankind, have imagined — 


that the only way to continue a brave, free, 


and independent people, is to avoid as much 


: ; 9 8 
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as poſſible the company of women, 
ſtrains of muſic, and all the luxuries of the rw 
table and of dreſs; and as a proof of their 
opinion, they tell us, that the Lydians, the 
 Sybarites, and even the hardy Romans 
_ themſelves, were debauched, and at length 
loſt their e 9 0 . attention = 
| women, PT oh 


Tur all theſe people v were greatly de- 
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bauched in their manners, hiſtory has left 


us no room to doubt; but that the company 
of women was the cauſe of this debauchery, 
is far from being certain; at leaſt if we take 
a view of the world as it exiſts in the pre- 
ſent period, it teaches us a different leſſon. 
It points out to us, in the moſt clear and 
diſtin manner, that liberty and indepen- 
dence, the moſt ineſtimable bleſſings of man- 
kind, are no where at ſo low an ebb, as in 
the countries where the women have no 
political influence, and where the men keep 
| almoſt no company with them. It ſhews us, 
that the men of ſuch countries, inſtead of 
being the braveſt and moſt independent, are 


the moſt daſtardly and enſlaved of the hu- 


man race; and that on the contrary, in the 
vilds of America, where liberty and inde- 
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pendence exiſt in the Rey) avicabia ſenſs 

wa of the words, the freedom which the women 
enjoy in mixing with, and in ſome places 
even of governing along with the men, has 
not in the leaſt contributed to deſtroy theſe 
native rights of mankind, And it demon- 
 {trates that in Europe, where liberty * 
generally founded on ſocial and rational 
Principles, calculated for the good of the 
community, the company of the vomen 
has not hitherto ſo enervated the men, as to 
induce them to part with it, rather than 
rouze themlelves from the lap of aalen 5 


ou caſe. 


AO three undred years ago, when : 
Francis the Firſt had not introduced women 
to court, the French were not half ſo much 

in the company of their women as at pre- 

ſent, and yet were not then a more free 
and independent people; on the contrary, 
though we ſuppoſe them to have been fink- 
ing in effeminacy ever ſince that period, we 
have ſeen them at different times make ſuch 


efforts againſt arbitrary power, as have ra- 


ther increaſed than diminiſhed their privi- 


leges. Were the Itahans leſs ſlaves to their 


princes, and to the ſee of Rome 1 in former 


times, 
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times, when they were ſcarcely employed CUNT 
in any thing but acts of ſuperſtitious devo- 
tion, than at preſent, when they almoſt 


ACS»... 


entirely rehgn themſelves to muſic and to 


women? Or were the Spaniards more free 
under the gloamy reign of Philip the Second, 
| when, from motives of jealouſy and religion, 
their women were conſtantly locked up, than 
they are at preſent when they begin to mix 
with the men? In ſhort, wherever we meet 


with a nation of ſlaves, other cauſes beſides 


ion are the 8 influences of female 


E 7 the company of their women, mult have con- 
tributed to bring chem into 3 re kl 
; mn 


Influence | | 


of partj- 


ſenſe, we cannot pretend minutely to deſ- 


any 


. ſociety; the particular influence of an agree- cular wo- 
able woman, with a tolerable ſhare of good | 


men. 


cribe. When we conſider the two fexes 
into which the human genus is divided, it 
appears in the moſt conſpicuous manner, 
that the Author of nature has placed the 
balance of power on the ſide of the male, 

| by giving him a body more large and robuſt, 
and a mindendowed with greater reſolution. 
But are theſe qualities altogether without 
their counterpoiſe ? Are women left without 
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any thing on their ſide to balance ſuch ad- 


A vantages? Have they no powers to exert, 


_ whereby they can reduce this ſeeming ſupe- 


riority to a more equal footing? If they 
| have not, they may juſtly complain of-the | 


Puartiality of nature, and the ſeverity of their 


: lot, But the Author of our being is no 


= ſuch partial parent: to each ſex he has given 
its different qualifications; and theſe, upon 
the whole, when properly cultivated. and 
exerted, put men and vomen nearly on a 
level wich each other, and ſhare the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of life impartially ; 


between them. To bend the haughty ſtub⸗ 


bornels of man, he has given to woman beau- 
ty, and to that beauty added, an inexpreflible 
ſoltneſs and perſuaſive force, which but few 
of the ſex themſelves know the extent 
of, and which {till fewer of ours have the 
: power of reſiſting. This power of the wo- 
men, in bending the ſtronger ſex to their 
will, is no doubt greatly augmented when 
they have youth and beauty on their ſide: 
but even with the loſs of theſe it is not N 
ways extinguiſhed; nor does it altogether _ 
conſiſt in words and actions, it often effects 
its purpoſes by means leſs viſible, and im- 
ene to be deſeribed: but theſe means 


muſt 
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muſt conſtantly have for their baſis ſoftuieſs 0 my v. 


k and good-nature; they muſt ever be ſuch www 
: as throw a veil over the pride of our ſuppo- 

* ſed ſuperiority, and make us believe, that 

= we are exerting that ſovereign power, which 

i FF we conſider as our right, when in reality we 

= 8. obeying i it, The lealt appearance of the 


_ contrary alarms our pride and ſhe who dif- 
bs covers 10 us her intention to govern by her 
| FF power, or by her haughty temper, produces. 
= an effect which the other lex. are not ſuffi- 
ciently aware of; ſhe raiſes a dif guſt, which 
33 all our efforts can never conquer. In ſhort, 
3 ſuch a conduct in a woman, is the ſame 
thing as it would be 1 1a a lion to fight with 
his hinder legs, or for a hare to face _— 
and defy the teeth of the purſuing pack; it 
is neglecting to make uſe of what 3 
has furniſhed, and endeavouring to uſe what 
ö ſhe thought W to e. ä 


Wr | could point | out here, wie it neceſ- 
ſary, a great variety of inſtances, where 
women have governed men by the influence 
of good- nature and inſinuating manners; 

but we defy hiſtory to ſurniſh one ſingle in- 
ſtance of this aſcendancy having ever been 


f obtained over a man of ſenſe, by brawling, 
ill- 
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ill- humour; and a viſible conteſt for ſupert- 


ority. No man of feeling is proof againſt 


the ſofter arts of a ſenſible woman. Such 
arts are armed with an irreſiſtable power: 
Almoſt every man is proof againſt her open 
attacks; they are the attacks of a bee with⸗ 
5 out a eing. 


Aon che women . have diſtin⸗ 
guiſhed themſelves for governing by the 


arts of inſinuation and perſuaſion, the Em- 


| preſs Livia ſtands in the firſt rank; by theſe 
arts ſhe attained ſuch an influence over het 
huſband Auguſtus, that there was. hardly 
any thing he could refuſe her. Many of 
the married ladies of Rome, who took no- _ 
. tice of this aſcendency, were anxious to 
know how ſhe had acquired it, one of them 
at Jaſt venturing to aſk her, ſhe replied, 
« By being obedient to all his commands; 
by not endes orig to diſcover his ſe: 


« crets; and by concealing my knowledge 


of his amours.” Henry the Fourth of | 
France, one of the greateſt and moſt amia- 


ble ff princes, affords a moſt femarkable 


_ inſtance of the power women may acquire 
over men by ſoothing and inſinuation. 


Tender and compaſſionate in his rd 


he 
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he. could hardly refuſe any thing to ſoft- 


neſs, intreaties, and tears: ſenſible at the 


ſame time, and jealous of his honour and 
| power, th ere was hardly any thing he would 
grant, that was attempted to be forced from 


50 
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him by different methods. Hence he was 
conſtantly governed by his miſtreſſes, and 1 


. at variance with his wives. 


fn F RO 3 | front eduration, al- 
moſt every man has imbibed an idea of the 
ſuperiority of, his own ſex; he is therefore 
zealous to. maintain that ſuperiority, and. 
jealous of every attack made upon it; but 
he is at the ſame time endowed with a ſenti- : 
mental tenderneſs for the other ſex, and a 
ſtrong / inclination to promote their happi- 
neſs. This inclination leads him into ſo 
many difficulties, that it may juſtly be called 


his weak fide, and women of ſenſe eaſily 


diſcover, and as eaſily take the advantage 
of it. From this view of the ſtate of the 
ſexes, nothing ſeems more plain, than that 
though men govern by | law, Women may 
almoſt always govern by the arts of gen- 
tleneſs and perſuaſion. The empire of 


„woman (ſays a French author) is an em- 
* pire of ſweetneſs, addreſs, and complai- 


Vol. I. „„ ſance; 
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I cna p. 6c ſance; her commands are careſſes; her 
e menaces are tears;” and we may add, 
that the power of ſuch commands and of 

ſuch menances, is like that of faith, 2t can 
remove mountains. It is a power which has 


nature on its ſide. The principle by her 


; implanted within 1 us, pleads 1 in favour of the 
ſex, and more than half performs the talk : 
olf making us obey all the commands they 
lay upon us. But though men of ſenſibility 

and good-nature may infalliably be governed 
by ſoftneſs and addrels, there are others caſt 
in a rougher mould, whoſe hearts are ſtran- 
gers to the finer ſenſations, and whoſe ſtub. 

bom feelings bend not even to prayers and 
intreaties. Women joined to ſuch may ſit 
dqvn in ſilence and deplore their misfor- 
tune; a misfortune, which it is beyond their 
: power to remedy ; ; for we have but too good 
reaſon to affirm, that the temper, upon which 
gentleneſs and good-nature are loſt, can 
never be mended by 1I|-nature. Men of 
ſenſe will often, for the ſake of peace, ſub- 
mit to be ill-treated by a woman; men deſti- 


tute of ſenſe will retort that treatment with 
5 double violence, 


CHAP. 


OF * 


CHAP. xv. 


Stetches uf Gente and lids ot the 
5 1 fare 1 only * ee 


beſides being the moſt entertaining 


. part of its hiſtory, ſerve alſo to characteriſe | 
and diſtinguiſh it from all others, by point- 
Ing out the various purſuits to which the 
genius of its people are directed; the whims — 

and caprices which climate, chance, or ſitu> 

ation have introduced; the force that the 

3 intellectual powers have exerted, in contriv- 

ing or adopting ceremonies and cuſtoms 
agreeable to reaſon; in reſiſting ſuperſtition, 
and diſcarding whatever is ridiculous in 

manners, unbecoming in religion, or tyran- 
nical in government; ſo the cuſtoms peculiar 
to women, did hiſtory enable us to give a 
particular detail of them, on compating them 
vith thoſe of the men, would greatly aſſiſt 
in forming a judgment of the comparative 
merit of the two ſexes, in diſcovering the 
ſolid and the flimſy of each, and pointing 


A 8 the manners ind cuſtoms 5 a nation, 
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out which is moſt directed, in its various 


Tit a---. PANS 
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CHAP: 
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; [oe moſt follows the dictates of cuſtom, or fug- 


| Obſeurity | 
of this 
ON 
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purſuits and pleaſures, by Werten and which 


© es of fancy, wo a 


Bur, wiappity; of all other parts of the 
female hiſtory, that of their manners and 
cuſtoms is involved in the greateſt obſcurity, 


Almoſt all the writers of antiquity have 


either paſſed over them in ſilence, or blended : 
them ſo intimately with the ceremonies and 


= cuſtoms of the men, that we are generally 


at a loſs to diſcover, with any degree of 
5 certainty, what 1s peculiar 1 to each. Nor is 
the ſubject much better elucidated by the 
moderns, who, in their voyages and travels, 
for the moſt part, only inform us of the 
Arels, complexion, and behaviour of the 
women in the countries they have viſited; | 
which, indeed, 1s commonly all that is in 
their power; tor their ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the people they are deſeribing, 
precludes them from every ſpecies of in- 
formation, but what they receive by their 
eyes; the jealouſy of the men, in many 
places, hinders ſtrangers from all acceſs to 
their women; and the ſhort ſtay they make af. 


fords not the neceſſary time for information, 


Ir 


a” 
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Ir has been obſerved by all who atten- 
"tively conſidered human nature, that faſhion 
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Toad 


oh Both ſe 
and cuſtom uſurp the moſt extenſive autho- ,t 


rity over weak and little minds, becauſe 
ſuch, are not properly qualified to examine 
the cauſes from which they ariſe, nor 95 
effects of which they are productive; 
becauſe, after having examined and found 3 
them ridiculous, they have not fortitude 


equally 
ſubject to 


the power 


of cuſtoms 


enough to prefer ſingularity to cuſtom, 


As 


though the former be founded on reaſon, 
and the latter on folly or caprice. As 
women 1n all ages have been ſuppoſed tobe 
more the ſlaves of faſhion, ceremony, and 
: cuſtom, than men, this ſlavery has conſtantly 
been made uſe of to prove the weakneſs and 
| inferiority of their underſtandings. We al- 
| low, indeed, that if the fact were eſtabliſhed, 
the proof would be undeniable: but we 
think it is far from being eſtabliſhed; for we 
challenge any man of ſenſe and impartiality 
to look around him into the faſhions and 
cuſtoms of Europe, and to ſay whether 
thoſe of our ſex are not as whimſical and 
_ ridiculous as thoſe of the other, and whether 
our whole deportment does not declare, that 
we are as inviolably attached to them, 


SS . 
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As female ceremonies and | cuſtoms are 
of the moſt delicate nature, and require 


to be touched by the ſofteſt pencil, they . 


may on that account have been the more 


T generally paſſed over in ſilence; and on 
that account, alſo, we find ourſelves obliged 
ta run over them more flightly than is con- 


ſiſtent with the nature of hiſtorical informa- 


tion. But we lay it down as a rule, that we 


1 would rather ſtop ſomething ſhort of the 


information we could give, then offend the 


— moſt delicate ear, 


|  Bewailing | 


of virgt- 


"Di of the enen ceremonies peculian 5 
to the ſex, which we meet with in hiſtory, 
is the bewailing of virginity. This was 


practiſed among the Iſraelites, Phcenicians, 


buy all women who were obliged to relinquiſh 
liſe before they had entered into the ſtate of 
wedlock; or wha, by any particular vow 


and ſeveral of the neighbouring nations, 


being devoted to perpetual celibacy, w were, 


in conſequence of that vow, cut off from 
all hopes of enjoying the ſweets of. love, 
or of raiſing up poſterity. Theſe laſt not 
only continued through life, at ſtated times,, 


to deplore the unhappineſs of their fate, 
but, on ſome occaſions, aſſembled their 


female 
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female friends and ivricus; to aſſiſt them CHAP. 


in performing the mournful ceremony. It 


is ſuppoſed, that the reaſon why the Iſraeli- 
tiſh virgins bewailed their virginity, was, 
becauſe every woman flattered herſelf with 
the hope of being mother to the Meſſiah 
that was to come. Among the neighbour- 
ing nations, the cuſtom muſt have originated 
from ſome other cauſe; but what that . 
it is impoſſible for us now to diſcover. We 
can only conjecture, chat as a numerous 
poſterity was reckoned, among the ancients, 
one of the greateſt bleſſings, and a particu- 
lar mark of the divine favour, ſhe who was 
excluded from a poſſibility of this bleſſing, 
and of this diſtinguiſhing favour, might on 
theſe accounts 6 ie herſelf r 


WREMEL. « 


** 


" Brs1Dzs this ceremony of bewalling vir- 


ginity, there is another, perhaps not leſs 
ancient, which was likewiſe practiſed by the 


women of Iſrael, of Phœnicia, of Greece, 
and ſome other nations: this was the annual 
lamentation for the death of Adonis, or, as 


the ſcripture calls him, Thammuz, per- 
formed by the Fhœnician women, on the 


of mourus 


of Ado- 
Ris. 


R V. 
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Ceremony 


ing for | 
the Ceath - 


banks 
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by 0 3 banks of the river Adonis, and by thoſe of | 


GIS other nations, in their « cities and houſes. 
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us „ dh as the writers 150 antiquity differ 
= ina accounts of Adonis, that it is difficult 
to ſay who, he was; all that ſeems, certain 
concerning him is, that he was a paramour of 
Venus, that by ſome fatal accident he came 
to an untimely end, and that Venus, to 
commemorate his fate, inſtituted an an- 
nual N for him among che women. 45 
in is in Phernicis « a river called by . 
4 the name of Adonis, it runs through a bed 
of red earth, and being annually overflowed 
by the melting of che ſnow on the moun- 
tains, waſhes down a quantity of this earth, 
which tinges its water of a bloody colour. 
Superllition ſuppoſed that this colour was 
covwing to the blood of Adonis, and that 
tit was a bgnal for the women to aſſem- 
ble upon its banks, and call to remem- 
brance the tragical exit he was ſuppoſed to 
have made there. As ſoon as they met 
together they began their lamentations. 
Theſe ended, they diſciplined themſelves 
with Whips, then ore a ſacrifice. On 
the 


* 


t 


” 


Tarsz myſleries v were alſo celebrated by 


the Egyptian, by the Iſraelitſn, and by t n= 
Greek women. In Greece all the cities put oo 
_ themſelves in mourning, coffins were expo- 
fed at every door, the ſtatues of Venus and 
Adonis were carried in proceſſion, with all 
the pomp and ceremony practiſed at fu- 
nerals, the women tore their hair, beat their 
| breaſts, and counterfeited all the actions and 
geſtures uſual in lamenting the dead. Along 
with the proceſſion were carried fhells filled 


with earth, in which were raifed ſeveral 


| ſorts of herbs, eſpecially lettuces, in memory 
of Adonis being laid out by Venus upon a 
bed of lettuces. After this a ſacrifice was 

offered, and the following day ſpent in ex- 

preſſing their joy, that Proſerpine, at the 

ſolicitation” of Venus, had conſented to al- 

low Adonis to return from the thades 1 to the 

| . ara above. * WIE 
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the day following, nn mat Adonis CHAP. 
| was ariſen from the dead, and afcended into N 
I heaven, they ſhouted for joy, ſhaved their 
heads, and obliged all who would not imi- 
tate them, to ſuffer Proſtitution f in the tems 
ple of Venus, i 3 
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Gren and cuſtoms, even thougli 


they are of a religious nature, like all other 
things, are frequently obliterated by devour- 


ing time; ſuch, however, is not the fate of 


that we have been now deſcribing. It is 


| ſaid that 1 it Rill exiſts ; in ſome places of the 
2 Levant, with little variation from the man- 


: Geb 

| . 

worſhip- 
ped only 


by wo- 


ner in which it was praftiſed by the a ancient 


Greeks. {es 


Tuoven * whether fappoled 1 to o be 
of the maſculine or feminine gender, were 
generally worſhipped . indiſcriminately by 
both ſexes; yet to this rule there were ſome 
few exceptions. Among the Syrians there 
was a female deity called the great Syrian 
| goddeſs, who ſeems chiefly to have been 
worſhipped. by 1 frantic women, and eunuch 
prieſts. In ſpite of every pretenſion to the 
Contrary, we muſt all be ſometimes ſenſi le 


ol da natural partiality to our own fex, and 


feel ourſelves prone, to excuſe its faulty and 
pity 1ts infirmities, as incidents to which we 


| 5 i'd If! 8 
ourſelves are more liable. oy ong peo 
therefore, who ſuppoſe 1 0 th eir Kh vedt s, 
: B 725 
like themſelves, are of different 4 8 it Will 


be impoſſible not to ſuppoſe them al ry 6 fal. 
ceptible ot the different propenſities and 


feelings 


heed > © V7 
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they paid to ſome of the goddeſſes. Juno, 


otherwiſe called Lucina, who had herſelf 
felt the pains of child-bearing, and was on 


that account ſuppoſed to be more ſuſcepti- 


ble of feeling for thoſe in a like condition, 
vas conſtituted the patroneſs of lying in wo- 
men, and by them conſtantly mvoked to 
procure a ſafe and eaſy delivery. Veſta, 
7 becauſe ſhe had always retained her virgi- 
D nity, was on that account ſuppoſed to be a 
proper patroneſs for chaſtity, and therefore 
worſhipped in a temple at Rome, and in 
ſome other countries by virgins only. But 
of all the kinds of adoration paid by women 
to a female deity, that of the Roman ladies 
to the good goddeſs, ſeems the moſt unac- 
countable and extraordinary, as We, are 
totally unacquainted with its origin, its ten- 
f dency, and the manner in which it was 


: candutted, | 
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feelings of thoſe ſexes, Hence nothing CHAP. 5 
could be more natural than for women to . 
addreſs themſelves to, and imagine they 
would be more readily heard by, a female. 
_ deity than a male. And hence aroſe among | 
that ſex, the peculiar worſhip and adoration 


i « 6 
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"Oo early a8 chte birth of the Roman re- 
public, it had been cuſtomary for the women, 


at the expiration of every conſular year, 


to celebrate, in the houſe of the conſul or 
pPreætor, certain religious rites and ceremo- 


nies in honour of the good goddeſs; but 
what theſe ceremonies were we can give no 


account, as no man was ever allowed to be 
Preſent at them, and no man vas ever made 
acquainted with their nature and tendency. 


All we can fay is, that when the time ap- 


a pointed for celebrating theſe rites came, the | 
Veſtal virgins repaired to the houſe a 


Pointed for that purpoſe, and offered MY 


| hiees to the good goddeſs; but the ſacrifices 
offered, and the manner of offering them, 


were ſearets which to this day remain im- 
penetrable, and ſtrongly contraditt the com- 
mon qpinion, that no ſeeret is ſals in che 5 
breaſt of a woman, Uli 20-07 Hatt 


e own times ted us ail un inflinco . 


of, a ceremony from which all women are 


: : carefully excluded*;> but the Roman ladies, 


in; performing the rites. facred to the good 
en were even more af 1 "wy ney 5 
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told = cate 8 that foo any ner 
they of concealment, that even the ſtatues 


53 


and pictures of men and other male animals 


were covered with a thick veil. The houſe 


ol the conſul, though commonly ſo large 


that hey; might have been perfectly ſecured. 
againſt all intruſion in ſome remote apart- 


ment of it, was obliged to be evacuated by | 


all male animals, and even the conſul him- 
ſelf was not ſuffered to remain in it. Before 


they began their ceremonies, every corner 
and lurking- place in the houſe was carefully 5 
ſearched, and no caution omitted to prevent 
. oth poſſibility of being diſcovered by imper- 


3 tinent curioſity, or diſturbed by preſumptive TY 


intruſion. But theſe cautions were not all 


the guard that was placed around them; the 


laws of the Romans made it death lor " 


man to be preſent at their, EI A 


Ws 3 big the prockintions for inſurin g ads 


the ſecrecy of this ceremony, it was only 


once attempted to be violated, though it 
exiſted from the foundation of the Roman 
empirgq till the introduction of chriſtianity; 
and even this attempt was made, not ſo 
much ks with a view to be preſent at. 


The wor- 


intruded 
upon by 
Clodius. 


J 1 | | | the 
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the ceremony, as, to fulfil an aſſignation 


with a miſtreſs. Pompeia, the wife of 


correſpondence with Clodius, and ſo cloſely 
watched that ſhe could find no opportunity 
ol gratifying her paſſion, At laſt, by the 
means of a female ſlave, ſettled, an afſigna- = 
dien with him at the celebration of the rites 
ol the good goddeſs. Clodius was directed 
to come in che habit of a ſinging:girl, a 
character he could caſily perſonate, being 
MM oung and of a ſair complexion. As ſoon 
as the ſlave ſaw him enter, ſhe ran to inform 
her miſtreſs. The miſtreſs, eager to meet 
her lover, immediately left the company, 
and threw herſelf into his arms, but could 
not be prevailed upon to return to it ſo ſoon 
ds he thought neceſſary for their mutual 
ſafety; upon which he tore himſelf from 
her, and began to take a walk through the 
rooms, always avoiding the light as much 
as pollible, While he was thus walking by 
himſelf, a maid- ſervant accoſted him, and 
deſired him to ſing. He took no notice of 
her, but ſhe followed and urg ged him ſo 
cloſely, that at laſt he was ls to ſpeak. 
His voice immediately betrayed his ſex. The 


Ceſar, having been ſuſpected of a criminal 


maid ibricked, and runniffg into the room 


where 


Co as. tr ot © 
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where t the rites were performing, told that a CHA B 


man was in the houſe. _ The women, in the 


| utmoſt conſternation, threw, a veil over the 
myſteries, ordered the doors to be ſecured, 


and with lights in their hands, ran about the 


| houſe ſearching for the ſacrilegious intruder. 
They found him in the apartment of the 
ſlave who had admitted him, drove him out 
Vith i ignominy, and, though 1 It was the mid. 
1 5 dle ok the night, immediately diſperſed, to 


V. 
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give an account to their huſbands of what 


- had happened. Clodius Was ſoon after : ac- 
bY cuſed of having profaned, the holy rites; 
but the populace declared in his favour, 

: and the 1 1 OW 1 inſurrection, were 


Df 


7 1 


5 00 1657 1 5 {ti 11 1 4 Toy | 
vel a country. where, TY women were leſs 


5 arded tha at Rome „and, where leſs con. 


ence was T repofed, in their probity and 


68751 Fl Als ON 1; 


5: 


5 ö ro Ir en would probably | have TJup- 


d tha xremonics fo carefully 9 c 


ART elr 


dwledge, were either inimical 
| * that no ſuch 


e were entertained by the Romans, 


19D T7 i Favs 13 34 (311 


Fats. 


OJ. „erte 


ſays, 0 What ſacrifice i is 
ee. Wen TEN e [5 
Nets ancient, as that which, has been 


| 607 SAJ-ONH 2 
* ä 6 handed 


34 „H/ 


. arn from Cicero, Who, ſpeaking, of 
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cn r. < handed dow;: to us from ous;Grib! kings, 


2 2 and, is coeval with Rome herſelf? What 


0 « ſacrifice. is there ſo private and ſecret, a 
that which is concealed, not only from the 


eyes of the curious and inquiſitive, but 


from the ſight, of all men, and Where 
e neither the moſt. profligate wickedneſs: nor 
L impudence ever yet preſumed to enter 
This ſacrifice no man except Clodius was 
Lever ſo impious as to violate: no man but 
* Clodius ever thought, without the utmoſt 
10 e of aſſiſting at it. This ſacrifice; 
which is performed by the Veſtal virgins, 
which is performed for the proſperity of 
te the Roman people, which is performed in 8 
dhe houſe of che chief magiſtrate, cclebra- 


ted with unknown ceremonies, and in ho- 


I nour of a goddels, wWhoſe very name to! 
* know. 18 ſacrilege; this ſacrifire Clodius 
i Fe Bd [> guns! 2 wha unn 4 * 2101! 
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: on ſublequentipedipids, it has been alleged 
by ſome, that whatever opinion tlie Romans 
themſelves entertained of the rites and cd 
monies perlormed{ in; honour of this good 
goddeſs, tbey muſt have been ats læaſt off an 
indelieate pature i elſe why alb this care and 
ſolieitude of the women to cenceab them 


Woog R X 1 trom 
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i | from the men? But we think it is more eng r. 
7 natural, as well as charitable, to ſuppoſe,, 
' | that as the Romans had a deity to prefide 


| almoſt over every particular circumſtance 
and action, this good goddeſs muſt either 


' | Have been conſidered as the patroneſs of the 
' | {ex in general, or the particular patroneſs 
of ſome of their affairs and concerns; and 


5 that on this account the women imagined 
3 nothing could be ſo acceptable to her, as 
rites and ceremonies performed only by that 
ſex, and for the | a of thoſe affairs 

Z which n ee 


In ah W den of the wodetn Jews; there cer 2 
are ſome ceremonies peculiar to their wo- the Jewiſh | 
men. At the commencement of their ſab- en. 

bath, which is on the Friday evening at half 

an hour before the ſun ſets, every conſcien- 
tious Jew muſt have a lamp lighted in his 

houſe, even though he ſhould borrow the 

oil of his neighbour. The lighting of theſe 
lamps is a kind of religious rite, a 
aſſigned to the women, in order, ſay they, 

to recal to their memory, the crime by which 
their original mother firſt extinguiſhed' the 

lamp of righteouſneſs, and to reach them, 
that they ought to do everyithing in their 


1 power 
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ena Bs: power to atone for that crime, by. rekindling 
2 it. Inſtead of the ſcape-goat, Which this 
i People formerly loaded with their fins, and 
| ſent into the wilderneſs, they now, ſubſtitute I 
a fowl. Every father of a family. takes a 
white cock, 400 the mother of che ſamily 
a white hen, which ſhe firikes upon the - 
| head, repeating at every ftroke, © Let this 
7 hen atone for n my ſins; ſhe ſhall die, but 
J ſhall live.” This done, ſhe twiſts. her 
ee and cuts her throat, to Ggniſy, that 
vithout ſhedding of blood there is no remiſ- 
fion of fin, If a woman, however, happens = 


F Ceremo- 


nies in 
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to be pregnant at the time of this ceremony, 


as ſhe cannot aſcertain whether the infant 
1 a male or a female, that 1 its ſins, 'of what- I 
ever gender it be, may not be e 5 Y 


# QC 
ſhe takes both a hen and a cock, that ſh 


may be aſſured. of having e th 
ceremony | as required by their lay. 
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| mourning value upon baute chere is hardly any cir- 


peculiar cumſlance power! 
20 women 4 | 


any ſuperior attention or regard, it is 


” a Vo 


8 Ol 


Lone 


8 «i . 


Wnenkvzk politeneſs has years a 0 | 


ul enough to, induce. , the 

fair ſex to injure, or even for a time to im- 
pair the luſtre of it; but where this natural 
advantage ſcarcely entitles t the poſſeſſor to 


ebtdence/ chltvatsl with leſs aſſiduity, © 
and preſerved with leſs ſolicitude. Women, 
in the politer countries of Europe, even 
| when obliged to dreſs themſelves in the 
weeds of ſorrow and affliction, never loſe _ 
fight of the idea of appearing lovely, and e 
uſually contrive matters ſo, as that even 
their weeds may add ſomething to their 
charms, by giving them a languiſhing and 
melancholy air; "circumſtances which often 
render beauty more irreſiſtable, than when! it 
is arrayed in all the tinſel glare of ſhow, and 5 
frippery of faſhion. In the rude ages of 
antiquity, women on the death of relations, 
ſeem to have forgot every idea of beauty, N 
and ever ſenſe of pain; thoſe of modern 
nations, into whoſe plan of liſe elegance i 
and politeneſs have not yet entered, in the 
melancholy moments dedicated to mourn- > . 
ing, cegardich of every thing but the cuſtom _ - 
of their country, or rather, perhaps, of the 5 
impulſes of their heart, not only eclipſe the 
preſent luſtre of their charms, but, by the 
| wounds and flaſhes which they 5 upon — 9 = oY 
8 (arty bodies, eryelly deface them for ever. F 
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4 


It Nall throughout all antiquity a pre- 


tale opinion, that no offended deity” would 


Ii hd; 


N grant 
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enz would" grant forgiveneſs without blood; 


hence almoſt every people upoſ earth ſtain- 
origin of ed the altars Of their gods with the blood of 


women 


| theme 


9 ſelves | in 


5 | wonndiog human or of more ignoble victims. But 


blood was not only neceſſary to appeaſe a : 


| —— god when offended, it was alſo He moſt ef. | 


fectual means of rendering him propitious, 


and procuring from him any favour. And 
bence, almoſt in every nation, Hoſe WhO 
1 approached a deity to aſk any particular 
favour of him, mangled and tore their own 
fleſh, as the ſureſt method of obtaining their 
= requeſt. Nor was it their deities alone; which = 
the ancients ſuppoſed were delighted with = 
blood; the ghoſts, "alſo, of their deceaſed 


relations approaching i in their ſeparate ſtate 


neearer to the nature of theſe deities, likewife 


reſembled them in this particular. Tvis hee? 


| ſore not improbable; har the duſtöm f 


wounding and tearing the fleſn in mourning,” | 


was firſt introduced te appgale the Fon of 


deceaſed friends; to ſupplicate chem for: 


ſiome particulat ſavour; to few dem how 


much they were loved and lamented h 


thoſe whom they had leſt behind eee 
earth; or to ſeaſt them with human blood, 
upon which they were ſuppoſed by the 
5 Greeks and ſome of the neighbouring na- 


tions 


ons, to regale themſelves with; a pes 


| thc 
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eculiar one 8 


pleaſure. „But from whatever cauſe this UW 


the women of Egypt, Phœnicia, Greece, , 


and perhaps of many other nations, mangled | 
and disſigured themſelves hy wounds, onithe = 
= Oy their ATION ad eee 185 


* er 1 N 


a; 00 6 this olds 4 was not. WN 70. an : 
5 tiquity : it has been handed down even to 
our times, In Otaheite, and ſeveral of the 
aher illands around it, the women, either 
in compliance with/-the; cuſtom off their | 
5 country, or tather perhaps, When the idea 
of ſome departed friend, ſtole into their 
ugh in the height of a fit of 
mirth and jollity, immediately aſſumed tbs 
= appearance of the deepeſt ſorrow, wounded, 
cheir heads with; the tooth of a ſhark, till 
the blood ran down, their faces; and as ſoon, 
as the ceremony vas ended, or perhaps the 
idea of che departed friend driven out by 
another of a more pleaſureable nature, the 
tranſſtion from ſorrow to joy was as inſtan- 


taneous! ag) it had ane en Joy to 


ſqrrow. 15 HI Tf 2415 1115111 1 af 4 Po F ANE 3 
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cuſtom proceeded, we are well aſſured that a0 


11 


iow 
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5 Tms ceremony, beser of our imbdern 


SV ſavages, although cruel in its nature, is only | 


ol a ſhort duration, and gives but little in- 


terruption to the more chearful ſenſations: | 
But the mourning of the Grecian women 


Was long, and, while it laſted, ſtruck out 


1 of exiſtence every thing that could be called 
joyous or amuſing. They not only beat 


their breaſts, and tore their faces with their 


nails, but alſo diveſted themſelves of all their 


| ornaments, lad aſide their jewels, their 2 
Sold, and whatever was rich and precious 


in apparel, ſequeſtered themſalves from 
company, and refuſed all the comforts and 
conveniences of life, ſhunned- the light as 


odious, and courted dark ſhades and melan- 


cCholy retirement. They alſo tore or cut off 
their hair, and either caſt it into the ſu ar 
pile, to be conſumed along with the body 


f the perſon lor whom they: mourn ed, or 


into the tomb, to be buried along with it. 
Cutting off the hair was. not, however, an 
 Inyariable, cuſtom. Some ran (about with 
N it diſhevelled, clothing: themſelves in the 
coarſeſt garments, chrowing duſt upon their 


heads and faces, and even ſometimes prof. 


trating themſclves upon the earth, and rol- 


Wa in the duſt; cuflems which ugem to have 


been 
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been praiſed from the earlieſt antiquity as: eee 
expreſſive of the deepeſt, ſorrow and affhc- Po 


tion. On the death of, perſons Who were 
| diſtinguiſhed for their valour, or merit, not 
ſatisfied with cutting off their on h. 
Pexſians alſo cut off that of their horſes and 

| beaſts of burden, that every object around 
them might call to their, PORE the 0 
3 oy had, hula. t e tom 


N 
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but plant cheir burying-grounds with role- 


mary, cypreſs, and other odoriferous ſhrubs 
and flowers but whether with a view to 
pleaſe the manes of the dead, or preſerve 
the health of the living, is uncertain. There 
exe other ornaments: beſides theſe we have 
: no mentioned, uſed by the women of an- 
tiguity, to deck the tombs. The Greeks, 
frequently hung che tomb of a deceaſcd 


and lover 


al . the 


tioned, the women in ancient times, las 
* by fancy or inſtigated by regard, 
decked the tombs of their deceaſed friends, 
bung lamps upon them, and adorned them 
with a variety of herbs and flowers; a cuſo 
tom at this me obſerved by the inhabitants 
ol Conſtantinople and its neighbourhood, 
who not only adorn the tombs of their dead, 


1 
43 
= 
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"CHF." Jodi round: wah locks of a ln of his 
* miſtreſs. They likewiſe made offerings, and 


poured: out libations to the ghoſts, whom 
they ſuppoſed to ſmell, to eat, and to drink 
as they did while upon earth. This was not 


only a prevailing opinion among the an- 


cients, but has not as yet been totally obli- 
ſterated. Into a ſmall hole left at the head 

of the grave, the Gaurs thruſt victuals and 

drink for ſeveral days, to regale the departed 
ſpirit, which is ſuppoſed frequently to viſit 
the body from which it has been ſeparated, 

The Americans carry proviſions to the tombs 
of their, dead, for ſeveral mornings aſter 


they are buried, and ſometimes maße ſires 
buy the graves, that the ghoſts may have an 
opportunity of warming themſelves. In the 


| Eaſt Indies, a perſon is no ſooner dead than 
the women aſſemble and rub, his face With 
rice; and at Narva, one of the principal 
towns of Livonia, they celebrate a remark- 
able feſtival ſacred to the manes of the dead. 
On the eve of Whitſuntide, the won | 
ſemble in the church-yard, and, ſpreading 
napkins on the graves and tombſtones, cover 
them with a variety of diſhes of, broiled and 
fried fiſh, cuſtards, and painted; eggs: and 
to render theres more a grecable to the ghoſts, 


n af. 
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men ull the time howling and lamenting: ity 
tie moſt ſdlifmill* manner, mean while che 
more intelligent clerł is not leſs allidudulty 


- a—_— loyed in defrauding the ghoſts, by gar 
7 ae gs rag the wks of the 


pen en a6 ef e lte f e oth) 
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the pckelh / hie * 46 en Wien; crpt> 5 
perfumtes them with framklihcenſd, theWos rw | | 


: be Tur kx is not Perhaps dong - entheh none. 


\ of rejoie- 
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che dead Her is their 4 tation exiſting in . 44. 
which the Women do“ not, either from euft 

: bon of ths tetitlerrieſs of their natüré, Act " 

a part in mne ſblemmity. There are 

ple: ub the ancient Travles, 


| Weber Witte pee 


Vo inſtestt Of rech oning death a uber a 


Infientation)"tjoice at it as a happy de“ 
Rveranee From" pain and"adverfity; and 
others, hof though ae ene 
at ie deatlt of their friends and relations, 
ſtejoee it it When attended 'with' Palticull 
 circtfſlithees! The Gretk and Roman fü. 
etw nd, hat is more extrabrdinüry, 
even the ffiöthers, rejoieed when" their fon 
kel im the! defente of their county,” ThE 
Obriſtians? iht ſeveral periods, Tegel when 
eide krietids, Aab r ni by perle 
Vor. IJ. TYY —- Cutors, 


| a cuſtom more general than mourning for ing for 3 
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though e on other occaſions they lament. over 
the dead with the moſt diſmal outcries, when 

2 Sheick departs this life, demonſtrate, the, 
molt. extravagant joy and latisfaction, be- 
cauſe, ſay they, a Sheick muſt, at death, 
1 enter imo dhe paradiſe of the : 
bleſs... 


Sexual "I, 
remonies 
of ä 
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cutors, were. numbered among thoſe, who 
were reckoned worthy of the crown of mar- 


tyrdom. 5 The women, of modern, Egypt, 


463 ny 1 9 7851 7 F ny ; cy 7 


Brzidks helm ceremonies of religion, 1 5 
of monrping., which, the, women. have ap- 

= are others? 

5 obſerved by them, which, arjſing from their 


nature, and the circumſtances atending i, 


1 may, for that xeaſon, be denominated ſexual. 


| | In Chiragua, when; a girl arrives At a, gertain 


5 hammoc, and ſuſpendi it from the root of her 
= cottage. Having remained i in this hammoc 


age, | er female relations incloſe her in a 


for one month, they let it down half ,wayg 


at the end of another month, the neigh- 
bouring women aſſemble, and having armed 


themſelves with clubs and ſtaves, enter the ” 


cottage in a frantic manner, ſtriking furiouſly 


upon every thing within it. Haying.aQed 
this farce bag ſome time, one of them declares 


that 
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chat ſhe lids killed the ſerpent Wick" had © nA . 
ſtung the girl, upon which ſhe is liberated e 


from her confinement, the women rejoice 


for ſome time together, and then depart 


every one to her own home. Among ſome 


of the 'Tartarian tribes, when a girl arrives 
at the ſame period of life, they ſhut her up 


for a few days, and afterward hang a ſignal 


on the top of her tent, to let the young men 


know that ſhe is become marriageable. 
Among others of theſe tribes, the parents of 
the girl make a feaſt on this occaſion, and 
. having invited their neighbours, and treated 
them with milk and horſe fleſh, they declare 
that their daughter is become marriageable; 
and that they are ready to diſpoſe of her as 
ſoon as a proper opportunity ſhall offer. In 
Circaſſia and Georgia, where parents are 


ſometimes obliged to marry their dau ghters 
while infants, to prevent their being vio- 


lently taken from them by the rich and | 
powerful, the circumſtance of a girl being 
arrived at the time of puberty, 1 is frequently 


concealed for ſome time, as the huſband has 


chen a right to demand her, and the parents 5 
perhaps think Wen too women} for the Mary 


monial ſtate. 
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nay. jt A the Brazils, and amiong ſome tribes of 
ww the Canadians, they oblige the' ſex, during 
their perodical purgations, to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in little huts built on purpoſe. 
Theſe huts are always at ſome diſtance from 
the villages, and the proviſions for the women 7 
confined there, are daily carried to them 
vich as much care and circumſpection, as 
in Europe we would carry them to a houſe 
infected with the plague. The laws of Moſes, 
perhaps, firſt taught mankind that the touch - 
ing of certain objects, infected the body with 
a pollution diſagreeable to the Deity; this 
5 dofrine has ſince found its way into many = 
other ſyſtems of religion, that of the Bra- 
ailians is ſo ſtrict in this particular, that the 
men oblige their women to ſwear by their 
Fetiche, or houſehold, god, whom they be- 
5 lieve would execute immediate VERgeance. | | 
on them if they ſwore falſely, that they will 


nor indeed would it be {af 


becauſe, if they ſhould then be detected dreſ- 
ſing victuals for the men, inſtant death would 
immediately be the puniſhment. In all civi- 
lized countries, as ſoon as a young virgin 
becomes marriageable; ſhe endeavours to im- 
prove the charms of nature by the addition 


of 
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never conceal the time of their purgations, 
lor them to do ſo, 


3 1 
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bon 2 the elne which wake riſe 


to theſe cuſtoms which we have called ſex- 
ual, child-· bearing is one of the moſt particu- 


lar. As in child-bearing ſome little aſſiſtance 
has generally been neceſſary in almoſt all 
countries z0to afford this aſſiſtance, the wo- 
men have commonly employed midwives 


333 


of art, In the Brazils they ſeem to aft upon On AP. 
a contrary plan. They burn or cut off the . 
hair of her head, they make inciſions on her 
body from her ſhoulders \to. her, waiſt, and 
they: daub theſe inciſions with, a corroſive 
powder, which makes indellible marks on 
the ſkin. After one month they repeat theſe 
inciſions, and rub the git] on the third month _ 
witha greaſy black ointment, ſhe then be- 
gins to appear abroad, being by all theſe 
different operations now reckoned a deli- 
licious morſel to take to the arms of an 
adoring lover. In Congo, they have a cuſ- 
tom ſomething ſimilar, though much leſs 
barbarous. They ſhave the head of a young 
vVvoman at the age of puberty, leaving only 
a fmall tuft on the foretop. As ſoon as this 
| operation 'is performed, it is a ſignal that ſhe 
is to be erg of, and the men e p | 
Ne oa 
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ena? of their own ſex." The Achenjans were the 
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onby people of antiquity who did otherwiſe: 


They had a law which prohibited women 
and ſlaves from practiſing phyſie. As mid- 
vVnoilery was accounted one of the branches 
ol this art, many lives had been loft, becauſe 
the women would not ſubmit to be delivered 
by men. A woman called Agnodice, in order 
io reſcue her ſex {rom this difficulty, dreſſed 
berſelf in the habit of a man, and having 
ſtudied the art of phyſic, revealed herſelf to 
5 the women, who all agreed to employ no 
bother. Upon this the reſt of the phyſicians, | 
enraged that ſhe ſhould monopolize all the 
buſineſs, arraigned her before the court of 
_ + Areopagus, as having only obtained the 
preference to them by corrupting the chaſ- 
tity of, the wives whom ſhe delivered. This 
obliging her to diſcover her ſex, the phyſi- 
cians then proſecuted her for violating the 
laws of her country. The principal ma 
trons of the city, now finding her in ſuch 
8 danger, aſſembled together, came into the 
court, and petitioned, the judges in her fa- 
vour. The petition of the matrons was ſo 
powerful, and ihe reaſons which they urged 
for having employed her, ſa, condueive to 
i the. Preſervation of nnn A 
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law was, N allowing women to praftiſe eur. 
midwifery. The ſex availed themſelves of my 
 this.law,; and. the aſſiſtance alk the men ſoon 
0 cee ieee 1 ene bas 
. FF 
bp een the: Romans, 11105 ah onthe 
"i after them cultivated! the ſcience of 
nedicine, with great aſſiduity; the women, 
in caſes of difficulty, ſometimes ſubmitted to 
be delivered by a man; but this was far fro 
being a matter of choice or a general prac- 
| tice; nor Was it) till the latter end of the laſt 
5 century, ee of this, When excels 
ol politeneſs in France and Italy began to 
eradicate 5 chat the ſex came ſo muen 
into the mode of being delivered by male 
pfracttitioners; a mode which ſtrongly indie 


dates the decline of delicacy; and Wien, | 
in er many, is W ro deſtto ß 
chaſlity alſo. JO] 1010 Die 201 6 P 5 | 
„1 16400 FU 7 | 
"({Tin:Geotb ah Romwnoretagh ant ghee "x 
that the palm tree poſſeſſed a power of eaſily g 
the pain of child-bearing; they therefors I 
when ſeized with it, graſped palm branches 
in their hands, and devoutly ſupplicated te = | 
goddeſs Lucina. The ancient Germans, 1 
nes os mere dadohu nicti6ds,” oy . 
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7 — HAP. all their hopes in magical girdles, which 
they tied about their women, and which, 


according to them, had the virtues of pro- 
curing immediate eaſe, and promoting a 
ſpeedy delivery. But the power of tleſe 
girdles did not terminate here, it extended 
even to the child as well as to the mother; 
and a ſon, born by their aſſiſtance, was un- 
doubtedly to be brave, and a daughter to 
be chaſte; hence ſuch girdles were carefully 
 keptin the repoſitories of kings and of other 


great perſonages. A fer years ago, ſome 
of chem were to be met with in the families 


of the chieftains of Scotland. They were 
marked with many myſtical figures, andthe 


5. ceremony of binding them about the women 


in labour, was accompanied with certain 


myſtical words and geſtures, which only : 


{ome particular women were ſuppoſed” to 
underſtand ; a circumſtance by which it ap - 

| Pears that their pretended utility depended 
more on ideal magic, than on their intrinfic 
virtues. Every age and country has its pe- 
culiar ſollies and abſurdities; ours has many 
noſtrums to prevent the pain neceſſarily at- 
tending on child- bearing, and they are juſt 
as well calculated to perform an impoſſi - 


bility, as the methods we have been now 


ö deſcribing. Ix 
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Is polite countries, Where the Haile: TRAP» 
1 are at all times exceedingly acute, N 
and more particularly ſo, at that of child- 
bearing, we ſolicitouſly guard hem from 
every ſurpriſe, and from every. noiſe, leſt 
WM the effects of theſe, ſhould in moments. ſo 
1 prove fatal to their exiſtence. The 
| Canadians proceed upon a plan directiy op- 
polite; ſenſible, of the, prodigious efforts 
: oecaſioned by any unexpected event, when 
a2 woman is ſlow in being delivered, . 
nature ſeems unable to perform her office, 
as many neighbours as they can collect . 
gether, privily aſſemble at the door of her 
cabin, and all at once begin to ſhout, yy 
war hoop, : The N throws the vom 
: into convulſions, and the conſequence — : 
rally is, that the child; is, brought forth ina 
| few, minutes. The Canadian vomeg fre- 
quently have huts, without the village, ap- 
propriated to child- bearing, where they axe 
obliged to remain during the time of their 
purgation, which anſwers yearly to ne = 
famed ik Moſes, ids bis cet worden 
0 Ji SSN” OR 
PO Cr e ha * na 
4 e by heat, and at the ſame time not 
Vvitiated by theſe, habits- high in politer 
alVor.1, 222 nations 
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nations deſtroy mankind, women are ſaid to 


= CY be delivered with little pain, and frequently 
without any aſliſtance; nor is this ſingularity 
| altogether peculiar to warm countries, but 


ſeems to depend more on living agreeably- to 
nature, than on climate, or any other cir- 


cumſtance; for we have heard it aſſerted by 
_ ſeveral people who have been in Canada, 
that ſome of the ſavage women when they 


feel the ſymptoms _ of labour coming upon 


them, ſteal ſilently into the woods, lay them- | 
ſelves down there, and are delivered alone. = 


| Every woman ſuckles her own child, and 


during all the time of her doing ſo, which 
is commonly two or three Veen ſhe never | 


Ceremo- 

| nics and 
cuſtoms 
ariſing 

en 
marriage. 


cohabits with her huſband. 


Ir countries 3 the virtue of the ſex 


18 ſuppoſed to be ſecured by the ideas of re- 


ligion and the ſenſe of moral rectitude, mar- 
ried women are under no particular reſtraint 


in the abſence of their huſbands ; but in 


; Hindoſtan, when the huſband is Gan home, 7 


the wiſe muſt not appear chearful, muſt not 


eat delicate victuals, nor dreſs herſelf in fine 
cloaths, nor fit at the window of her apart- | 
ment, nor in ſhort do any thing but fuch as 
indicates ſorrow and ſubjection. In France 


„ 


and 
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and Italy, the caſe is ; almoſt ! in every par- 
ticular the reverſe, and in England the 


ladies are too laſt following the laſhionable 
Sample e 
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In Poland the women of middling condi- 
tion are not allowed to marry, till they have 


8 wrought. with their own hands three baſketſ- _ 
| ful of cloaths, which they are obliged to 


preſent to the gueſts who attend them on 
their wedding- day. In Wallachia, the bride 


wears a veil on the day before, and on that 


ol her marriage; whoever unveils her is 
entitled to a kiſs; but to prevent too much 


_ impertinence, the bride may in return de- 
mand a preſent, and the requeſt muſt be 


and their deſcendants continue to this day, 


Og complied with. The ancient Germans had, 


a. ceremony called Morgengabe, or morn- 
ing-gift, which the huſband is obliged to 
Þ eſent to the bride on the morning after 


their marriage, and which becomes her ſole 


and abſolute property, and ſhe may diſpoſe 


ol it in her lifetime or at her death. Some 


traces of a like cuſtom are to be met with 


among us, but it is here only voluntary; _ 
there it is enforced by a law. Formerly 
among the peaſants of Britain, when a bride 


2 2 2 2 Was 
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was brou ght to the door of the bridegroom's 
houſe, a cake was broken over her head, 


fot the fragments of which the attendants 


ſcrambled. Theſe fragments were laid under 3 


oe pillows of the young men and maidens, 


and ſuppoſed to be endowed with a power : 
of making them dream of their future wives 


. and huſbands, 


In Adriatopte' and the neighbouring cities, 


the women have public baths, which are a 


part of their religion and of their amuſe- 


5 ment, and a bride, the firſt time ſhe ap- 


| pears there after her marriage, is received 
in a particular manner. The matrons and 


5 widows being ſeated round the room, the 
Voirgins immediately put themſelves into the 
original ſtate of Eye. The bride comes to 


the door richly drefſed and adorned with 


5 jewels; two of the virgins meet her, and 
ſoon put her in the ſame condition with 


themſelves; then filling ſome ſilver pots with 
perfume, they make a proceſſion round the 


rooms, ſinging an epithalamium, in which 
all the virgins join in chorus; the proceſ- 


ſion ended, the bride is led up to eve 7 q 
matron, who beſtows on her ſome trifling 


Em, for which ſhe returns thanks, till ſhe 
hag 
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Has been led round the whole®, We could 


add many more ceremonies ariſing from ww 
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marriage, but as they are for the moſt part 


ſuch as make a part of the marriage cere- 


mony itſelf, we ſhall have occaſion to men- 


tion them with more e 


Or all the paſſions whick ſubvert reaſon 
and deform the mind, jealouſy is the moſt. 
creduouſly ridiculous, and in order to clear 


Miſeella- 
neous cui 


toms . N 


ceremo - * 
nies. 


themſelves from its ſuſpicions, has ſubjected 
the fair ſex to ſome of the moſt unacount- 
able expurgatory ceremonies. Such was 
that of the waters of jealouſy of the ancient 
| Jews, and ſuch alſo was another of a ſimilar 
nature practiſed by the Greeks, among 
whom, when a woman was accuſed of un- 


chaſtity, a tablet with the form of an oath, 


which ſhe was to take, written upon it, was 
hung about her neck; bearing it in this 


manner, ſhe went into the water till it 


reached the calf of her leg, then ſhe ſtood 


5 . is CET every Velde, before * was married, bathed in the 
river Scamander, when ſhemuſcd the following words: Receive, O0 
Scamander! my virginity. Ty Cimon, an Athenian, availing himſelf x 


abrogated, 


and 


of this cuſtom, diſguiſed himſelf like a river god, and deflowered Cal. 
lirhoe a noble virgin, upon which that Japerſſigions ceremony was 
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and ſolemnly repeated the oath, which, if 


falfe, the water, we are told, as if agitated 


with rage at her perfidy, ſwelled till it roſe. 


over the tablet, that it might cover from the 


lun the perpetration of ſo foul a deed; if 
true, it remained quiet, and the woman Was 


celcared from all ſuſpicion. Might not the 


_ ordeal trial, which was uſed for. fo many : 
ages, and for the diſcovery of ſo many 


c crimes, be a relic of this? But be that 3 


itt will, it was not founded upon more ra- 
tional principles. 


* trials of FER 1254 the: tanie as ; well - 


as the married women were ſubject; but of 

the chaſtity of the latter there were other 
circumſtances, which the Greeks reckoned _ 
the moſt convincing proofs. Pain and dif- . 


ficulty. in bringing forth their young, are © 


unavoidable evils, to which the females of | 
all vivaparaus animals are more or leſs ſub- | 


jet. But it was ſuppoſed by this people, 


that their gods, in commuleration of the caſe 
of a woman who was unjuftly ſuſpected of 


b infidelity to her huſband, wrought a miracle 


— 0 her favour, by exempting {uk from theſe 


peculiar evils annexed to the lot of female 


- lex and ſho who brought forth a child 


without 
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without a ſigh or a groan, and declared that ©.4 


AP. 


the felt no pain, was in conſequence ac- «Yo 


counted as chaſte as Veſta. Hence it is ob- 


vious, that 1t only required a tolerable degree 


of fortitude in the wife, and a large ſhare of 

. credulity in the huſband, to adjuſt all matri- 

: : monial differences of this kind to the ſatisſac- 
tion of both. But this was not the only 
proof the Grecks had of the conjugal fidelity - 

of their wives : A numerous offspring was 

among the ancients reckoned one of the 


_ greateſt of blellings; and to have it increaſed 


by two children at a birth, was conſidered 
as one of theſe favours, which the gods only 
| beſtow upon ſuperior virtue and chaſluy. 
The wiſe, therefore, who brought forth _ 
twins, was by that circumſtance lully cleared 
of every foul aſperſion. So little, however, 
is the conſiſtency among mankind, that this 


very circumllance, 5 770 the Greeks rec- 


koned the ſtrongeſt proof of the chaſtity of 


their wives, 1s, by the Hottentots reckoned 
the molt infalliable proof of the contrary. 
We have given the reaſon of the Greeks for 


their opinion, but that of the Hottentots is 


rather too indelicate to be related. The 
women of the Molucca iſlands reckon twins 


a great 


— — P , 
_ . 
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a great misfortune, and to avoid it they 


never in their virgin or married Wea eat 


| * 1 herb or fruit that grows double. 


Canziess of what is to come, en 


animals 1 the nnen the preſent 


; Gy fray any . But man graſps at 


the knowledge of ſuturity, and vainly en- 
deavours to become acquainted not only 


with the contingencies that ſhall happen to 
him in this life, but in that which ſhall be 
hereafter. The more cunning part of the 
ſpecies, obſerving this, avidity, has taken 


the advantage of it, and impoſed upon the 


credulous by pretenſions to magic, aſtro- 
logy, and all the other falſities practiſed by 


dealers in the ſecrets of futurity: to all theſe 


dealers, nothing has ever given ſo much en- 
couragement, as the impatience of the fair 
ſex to become acquainted with what mall 


1 happen to them in love and marriage; nor 


has this impatience been confined to one pe- 
riod, or to one country, it is every where 
implanted i in the female mind, and while in 


Europe it prompts them to apply for infor- 


mation, to people who are ſi uppoled to derive 


their | 


EY : 
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their imelligenes from inviſible brings, ang eg : 


the ſtars, In Japan, it carries them farther, Ys 1 
and not ſatisfied with the validity of ſecon- 


dary intelligence, they apply to the gods 


_ themſelves. The ſtatue of Debis is placed 
by the road fide; his buſineſs is to reveal to 


the attending fomlles all the ſeerets of their 


future love, which he is ſaid to do not by 
doubtful ſentences and innuendos, like the 
Jjugglers of Europe, but in an audible voice: 
We need hardly remark, that he is every day 
attended oy” a numerous crowd of anxious | 


8 y votaries. | 


; FRO ſhedding it thi blovd, or ee hs 
the life, of any animal, both ſexes of the 
| Hindoos are ſtrictly prohibited by their reli: 
gion. Foreigners, in a ineering manner, 
frequently take notice, that, in England, 
gentlemen of property are only allowed by 
law to butcher hares, partridges, and phea- 
ſants. Among the Wallachians, though 
there is no poſſitive inſtitution to the con- 
trary, yet the women never deſtroy the liſe 
of any creature. Whether this cuſtom was 
founded by ſome of their ancient legiſlators, = 


or whether it originated from incidental cir- 


Vor. I I. Aa aa cumſtances, 
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en r. »n. 1s veteftaign burkowtwerdhad . 


| oy be, nothing can be more ſuitable to the 


gentleneſs. and timidity, | hich forms tha 


moſt beautiſul and engaging part of the 


female character, and which, if imitated in 
other countries, might take away ſome of 
that maſculine ſerocity, which diſtinguiſnes 
many of the lower claſſes of women in 
Britain, and which they, perhaps, in a great | 
meaſure contract from being conſlituted 


5 butchers of all the leſſer animals uſed in our 


| kitchens. How different is chis cuſtom of 
the. Wallachian women, from that obſerved 
by ſome of thoſe in America, who aſſiſt i ww 7 
taking away the lives of their aged parents, 
when they are become of no further uſe to 
5 the community; and from that of the Moxes 
19, particular, who, when delivered of twins, 
are ſaid to bury orie of them alive, from an 


"a -founded. opinion, that it is impoſſible for 


one woman to nurle two. Fhildeen « at = 5 
ſame me! V˙ 10409671) 


Wnarzvzk | 18 ; conneficd to the religion 

we proſeſs, has ſuch a power over us, that 
it can make us chearſully comply with cir- 
8 cumſlances, which we would (PurB, at with 


the 
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8 
any other channel. Thus, à veneration for wa; 
the founder of Mae able even 
torſtifle for qa arhile the raging jealouſy of 
dhe Eaſt, and prevail on the men at Cairo, 
on the birthday of their prophet; to give 
liberty to their vomen. The doors of 
the harams, which are all the reſt of the 
year ſecured by maſſive bolts and mercilen 
_ eunuchs, now fly « open, and allow the 
priſoners Joyfully to ſally out, that chey 
may celebrate a feſtival to the inſtitutor = 
bf their- boos cart ande i"defiroyer" of A 35 
. dee 5 
5 FEY has: f hats. Ji" \obferved;. uu | 
poſe! thnkls beings who enjoy the ſmalleſt 
ſhare of liberty, manage even that ſcanty 
: porn dae ny" . with the” "leaſt 


FFF % 


| onkaſs; fond of erding 46 too ably: \inegcit? 
into the duration of their limited freedom, 
they have neither time to arrange them into 
order, nor to reliſh them as they pals. Such 
is the caſe with the women of Cairo. On 

this feſtival, they fly from one amuſement 

to another, and in the evening, diſguſted 

Well with 


IT . with the cats retire 45 their harams, leſs 
impatient of their confinement, and, per- 
| haps, with leſs extravagant ideas of the plea- 
ſures of ſy” than they.” entertained 1 
the morning. 3 
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